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THE SUPERI H T KHDE HT OF SCHOOLS: AN HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 



Fart I 

The History of City School Administration trani Its Beginning 
to 1900 vith Specied Bnphasis on the Superintendent of Schools 

1 . Introduction 

I think that anyone Mho is familiar vith the American public schools 
will agree that at the present time the superintendent of schools is the 
most crucial person in ax^ school system. This is so because he, more 
than any other single individuals is in a position to influence the 
quality of education that each child receives* He either appoints and 
promotes teeichers directly or he chooses the person vho does* He is usu- 
ally the only professional educator vho sits vith the school board and he 
repres«its the schools before the public* Within the school system, he, 
more than anyone else. Influences the climate in vfaich teaching and learn- 
ing must go on* The principal of a school has, of course, a great dee^. 
to do vith the quality of vork done in a particular school and this is 
true especially if he has the power to hire teachers* Still, he is al- 
vays subordinate to the superintendent and the school board* So if a 
community has an able, vell-quallfled person in this key Job and if it 
has the financial resources. It has a good chance of having excellent 
schools* On the other hand, if a school district has an inccBq>etent , or 
Just as bad, a mediocre superintendent, it is almost Impossible, regard- 
less of the financial situation, to have excellent schools* 

It is clear, of course, and I think that the data presented in this 
study will moke it even clearer, that, because of the Institutional setting 
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in i^lch he has to vork, the superintendent of schools is hy no aeans 
onnipotent. He cooes close to being all-powerful xi5*A*Yl8 his teachers 
and the other menbers of his staff (especially where he has the solid 
backing of his school board) everywhere except in the few city school 
systems where teachers are strongly organized and have von the right to 
bargain directly with the school board. But as he faces the school board 
and the connunity, the situation is quite different. He is hired and 
can be fired by the board so he always has to be circumspect in his be- 
havior toward them. He is also extremely vulnerable to the press and to 
pressure groups in the caomunity. Finally, he can be cuid usually is 
severely limited because of our inadequate financial arrasg<9Bents for 

I 

supporting our schools. So, his condition is one of ^power as regards the 

: 

teachers and one of weakness so far as the school board and the CGsmunity 
are concerned. Nevertheless, despite the weakness of some CLspects of 
his position, he is still the most important person in any school system 
in terms of potential for Influencing the quality of work that goes on 
in the schools. And. I think this would be true regardless of the size of 
the school district. I stated earlier that this condition prevails at 
the present time because it is conceivable that as teacher organizations 
grow in strength the power of the superintendent will be curtailed accord- 
ingly. But at this point in time his office is the most potent in public 
education. 

And this crucial importance of the job is not a recent development. 
Eorace Mann in his Annual Report for l8h3 had given the Prussian school- 
inspectors a large measure of credit for the high quality of education 
which had been developed in that country. After comparing these officials 
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with the d^uty superintendents appointed for each county in the state of 
Nev York, he stated that "It is easy to see hov efficient such a class of 
officers must have been in bringing up teachers to a high standard of 
qualifications at the beginning: and in creating, at last, a self-inspir- 
ed, self-inqproving spirit, among them." 

As the years passed and public education developed the office became 
more important and there is abundant evidence that this was so. Perhaps 
the most impressive testimonial on this point was provided by Joseph Mayer 
Rice in 1892. Rice was trained as a physician and went to Germany in the 
1880 *s for additional study. While there, he got interested in education, 
took some work in pedagogy, and visited in the schools. He maintained 
this interest in education upon his return to the United States and in 
1892 made an extensive, systematic study of the public schools. Between 
early in January and late in June of 1892, Rice observed more than twelve 
hundred teachers in schools in thirty-six cities* On the basis of this 
experience he made the following ;}udgments about the superintendents of 
schools : 



The office of superintendent is, in my opinion, one the 
importance of which cannot be overestimated. Indeed, in the 
study of the educational conditions in any given locality, the 
superintendent may be regarded as the centred, figure,— as a 
careful consideration of what he is, what he does, as well as 
the circumstances under which he labors, will scarcely fail to 
point out the reasons why the schools of that locality are on 
a comparatively high or low level. When he is a thorough ed- 
ucator,— that is, when he has made a profound study of the 
science,— spares no pains in instructing his teachers in edu- 
cational methods and principles, and is fully sustained in his 
eictions by the board of education, the schools in his charge, 
if there be not too many, improve rapidly and ever continue 
to advance. But a modification of any one of these conditions 
impedes the progress of the schools. . . 

But even when the superintendent labors under very un- 
favorable conditions, he seldom fails to stamp the schools 






with his individual ‘pedagO£(ical ideas , thus giving the educa- 
tion in his schools at least a tendency in a certain direction, 
provided he renains long enough-say four or five years— in any 
one city. As a rule, however, superintendents do not remain 
long in any one place, and this is particularly true of the 
smaller cities. They frequently, for political or other reasons, 
fail to he reappointed, or they accept other positions hy rea- 
son of higher salaries. Superintendents of small cities not .» 
imcoomonly go from one locality to another for a consideration 
of one or two hundred dollars per annum. By reason of these 
changes the schools of many cities are always in a transition- 
al stage, never reaching any distinctive char€U!ter.^ 

These statements hy Rice not only provide evidence of the importance 
of the Job, they also point up aspects of the situation which were vital 
in influencing the quality of education then, and which I will contend 
have been vital until right down to the present time. What were the 
fcu^tors which determined whether the schools were good or bad? First, 
the educational queG.ifications of the superintendent ("when he is a thor- 
ough educator”); second, his conception of his role ("when he spares no 
pains in instructing his teachers”); third, his relations with the board 
of education ("when he is fully sustained in his actions the board”); 
and fourth and last, his tenure of office ("when he remains long enough- 
say four or five years— to give the school a distinctive character"). 
There are, as I will show, other problems connected with the superinten- 
dence but these four identified by Rice have been so continuously basic 
that a large part of this study will be developed around them. 

There is ample evidence to support Joseph Rice's opinion regarding 
the importance of the superintendency. For example, writing in l89*», 
Burke A. Hinsdale stated that the superintendents were "as influential 



1. The Public School System of the United States, (New York, 1893), 

pp. 11, 12, 13v 
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as they are numerous” and that "far heyond any other class of persons of 
equal nwonbers, the superintendents directly shape the schools puhlie educa- 
tion."^ Hinsdale was a qualified witness. A prominent author and lec- 
turer, he had been president of Hiram College (187O-I882), superintendent 
of schools in. Cleveland (1882-1838) , and finally professor of education 
at the University of Michigan. Prominent in the Katinnal Education Assoc- 
iation, he was elected president of its elite group, the National Council 
of Education in 1897 • 

In 1898 another prominent educator, Charles F. Thwlng, writing on the 
"new profession,” stated that the superintendents of schools in mai^ cities 
and towns were "rendering a service to the people far greater than that 
which any other citizen is rendering!"^ So far as the school system was 
concerned the superintendent, he said,was not only its head hut also its 
"heart, fingers and feet."*^ Thwlng, a Harvard graduate, was president of 
Western Beserve University from I89O to 1920 and Secretary of the Board 
of Trustees of the Caniegie Foundation for the Advancesnent of Teaching 
from 1905 to 1921. 

It would he possible to cite numerous other sources to substantiate 
the claim that by the turn of the century the Job of superintendent of 
schools had become a crucial one in i\merican public education. And, writ- 
ing in 1908, two prominent educators predicted that the future of American 
education would depend Icurgely on the men who held the office. I think 

2. "The American School Superintendent", Educational Review , Vol.VII, 

(January), p. k 2 . , 

3. "A New Profession", IBID . , Vol. XV (January), p. 30. 

U. IBID., p. 26. 




5. Samuel T. Dutton & David Snedden, The yhninistration of Public 
Education in the Ifaited States, (New York, 1908), p. 231. 
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that the evidence vill show that this prediction was a sound one. So it 
seems obvious that the position with all the problems surrounding it 
deserves carefu5. study and analysis. 

if # # * ft 

I began my research on school administration and school administrators 
in 1956 . I was concerned then to discover how and why, by 1925, the 
superintendent of schools was being trained as and was behaving on the job 
in a fashion which closely resembled a manager or executive in a business 
or industrial concern. This development did seem rather strange in an 
office that was supposed to be educational in nature. The story of that 
develo|Siient was published in 1962 under the title Education and th_e_ Cult 
of Efficiency: A Study of the Social Forces that have Shaped the Adminis- 

tration of the Public Schools . My major conclusion was that because of 
the wealmess of his position in relation to the school hoard and the commim- 
ity, the superintendent of schools was extremely vulnerable to outside 
pressure and that in order to survive he had to bow and scrape and please 
his m€isters» America In 1925 was a business society. Americans wanted 
their schools run in a businesslike way. It was natural for them to ex- 
pect the head of the school system to behave in a businesslike way. And 
we have evidence that many school administrators enjoyed assuming the role 
of the "school executive.” 

I have stated that I think that these develojaients were most unfortun- 
ate and even tragic for American educationi,and I have given my reasons for 
this judgment in the last chapter of Education and the Cult of Ef ficiency. 
But aside from the consequences, the study raised a numher of important 
questions that need to be answered. What was the situation in American 
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education and especially in educational administration before 1900 or 
before the efficiency cult was iaqposed upon or adopted by school admin- 
istrators? Even a cursory look at the leaders indicated that great 
, changes had occurred. Conqpare the published writing and speaking of men 
prominent in educational administration prior to 1900 such as William 
Torrey Harris or William Maxwell oy Burke A. Hinsdale with their counter- 
parts twenty-five years later— men such as Frank Spaulding or William 
McAndrew or EUwood Cubberley. It is clear that there were significant 
changes. So in the first phase of this research I want to analyze and 
describe the situation in educational administration from its beginning 
(roughly l8U0) up to 1900. Then, drawing heavily on the Cult of Efficiency 
and all the data that I gathered for that study but did not use, I will 
trace the changes in educational administration, and especicQly those in 
the superintendency, up to 1929* 

But the really important paart of the story is what has happened to 
school administration, and especially to the siqperintendency, since 1929* 

It wets in order to get some notion of the broad outlines of development 
both before 1900 and since 1929 that I applied for a S ta a l l Contract Re- 
search Grant from the U.S. Office of Education. In that preliminary sketch 
I worked on a survey of the changing conceptions of the superintendency 
frm 1865 to 1965. I knew that the conception had changed after 1900 
and I "was reasonably certain, Just from ny knowledge of the history of ed- 
ucation generally, that it heid changed since then. It appears, on the basis 
of the data that I have gathered so far, that there were two major shifts 
(which overlap of course) after 1929. One, which reached its peak in the 
late forties and remained a potent notion until 195^ » can be described as 
a shift from the conception of the superintendent as a business-managerial 
executive type over to a conception of him as an educational statesman in 
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a democratic school. The great leader in this change was Jesse Hewlon, 
formerly sTq»erintendent of schools at Denver and during the thirties both 
a professor at Teachers College, Columbia, and editor of the School 
utive . The second change in the conception of the superintendency after 
1929 begins after 19^5 and is prominent after 195^* In this period I have 
described him as a combination applied social scientist and educational 

realist. 

I had to turn in this preliminary survey of the changing con- 

ceptions of the si^erintendency as the final report. The report vas dlvid- 

ed into four major sections which were as follows: 

1. The period from 1865 to 1910 in which the superintendent was seen, 
and saw himself, as a scholsr-educator type— an educational leader and a 
teacher of teachers. 

2. The period from 1910 to 1929 in which the superintendent was seen, 
and aaw himself, as a combination business manager-school executive type. 

3. The period from 1929 to 195^ in which the superintendent was seen, 
and saw himself, as an educational statesman in a democratic school. 

U. The period from 195*^ to 1966 in which the superintendent was seen, 
and saw himself, as a combination applied social scientist and educational 

realist . 

This analysis is based (except for the second part which I have studied 
extensively) upon an examination of: 1. the writings of the most prominent 

men in each period, and 2. the most important national Journos in school 
administration. The last two parts of this report will be in this prelim- 
inary, tentative form. I think that what I have presented in these sections 
is solidly factual (as the documentation will show) and that my analysis 
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is correc't* But it is not the vhoXe stoiy« Bec&use I bad tine and because 
I had research assistance, I vent back to the early period (before 1900) 
and began an intensive analysis of a^ the relevant data I could find. I 
think nov that 1 have all the data I need to describe the developments in 
school administration in that period in detail. The result vill be that 
the first part of this report vill range far beyond the conception of the 
superintendency held in this period and vill include a description and 
ancdysis of most of the Important aspects of the developments in school 
administration ( stilly hoveverj concentrating on the si;^rintendency) in 
this period. The result is that the first section is not a preliminary 
sketch but a rather extensive analysis of the four main thanes mentioned 
above. I intend to treat the subsequent periods in the same vay in the 
next year and I hope at the end to produce a solid and perhaps definitive 
history of the Merlcan superintendent of schools. 

I vill study the origin and development of the superintendency in 
/bnerlccm education. More specifically^ I vemt to look at the vay the Job 
originated and developed and then the reasons vhy it developed as it did. 
Obviously/^ the study vill have to take into cu^count the unique American 
institutional structure in education and especially our patterns of local 
support and control. And, Just as important, the story will have to be 
told vithin the context of American society, that is to say, vithln the 
context of a mass. Industrial-scientific, capitalistic, democratic society. 
So the study vill center on the historical development of the superinten- 
dent of schools but vithln the framevork of American society and American 
education. 



o 
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I vill concentrate in the study upon the superintendents in the cities 
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and towns and not on the state or county superintendents. This group is 
now and has heen for a long time (1890 at least) hy far the largest, and 
from this standpoint alone they are the most is^ortant. I think that 
much of what I have to say about the city superintendents vould apply to 
the state superintendents as well. Most of the state superintendents had 
heen city or county superintendents before they moved into the state 
office. They were trained in the same way and they were influenced by 
the same forces that influenced the city superintendents. It is true that, 
especially since 1900, the state superintendent has not had the direct 
influence upon the schools that the city superintendent has had. Still, 
there is no doubt that the state superintendency is an important office 
and worthy of study, but I will not attempt to do that Job in this study. 

!4|y hope is that this work will enable us to imderstand better how 
we got where we are in Merican education generally and in school admin- 
istration particularly. It is already clear, and I think it will be clear 
in the first section of this report, that some of the vexing problems 
facing the contemporary superintendent of schools plagued his predecessors 
three quarters of a century ago. Some aspects of their comparative situ- 
ations have changed, obviously, and naturally, but some other basic ones 
have not. If we realize this. we may be able to look beneath the surface 
of some of our contemporary problems in administration and strive to make 
whatever changes need to be made to inq>rove Merican education. I think 
that, to the extent that we €U*e ignorant of our past, we are less likely 
! to be able to understand and, therefore, to deal with our contemporary 
problems or to plan for the future. I hope, then, that this historical 
ansdysis of school administration and especially of the key officer in 




that field, the superintendent of schools, vill provide data analysis 
ifhich will he useful. 



^ 2. The Early Years 1837 ~ 1890 

The history of the si^rintendency parallels the developcent of the 
public school system in the Ifoited States. Free, public, "common” (ele- 
mentary) schools vere established in the 1830 *s and so were the first city 
superintendencies « With each year that has passed since that tlme^more 
public schools have been established, until in 1965 there are seme 100,000 ' 
in existence. In 1837 the city of Buffalo, New York appointed a super- 
intendent of schools and two years later Providence, Bhode Island did 
likewise. By 1870, however, there were only twenty-seven city superinten- 
dents of schools and this relatively slow growth paralleled the relatively 
slow growth of the public schools. For example, by i860 only sixty— nine 
cities had organized a clearly defined high school course of instruction. 

The really rapid growth in population, in public schools both elementary 
and secondary, and in the number of superintendents occurs after l870. 
Mowry, writing in 1895 » stated that "there is today scarcely a city in the 
whole land which has not placed its schools in charge of a superintendent."^ 
1915, the Ifoited States Commissioner of Education reported that there 
were 1,551 superintendents in cities and towns of over U,000 persons. In 
1965 , there were approximately li*,000 superintendents in public schools. In 

1. William A. Mowry, "Powers and Duties of School Superintendents", 
Educational Review. Vol. IX, (January, 1895), p. kO. 
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recent years, the number of superintendents has been declining in relation 
to the school p^^ulation because of the consolidation of school districts. 
This trend vill probably continue for some years. Still, there is a limit 
to consolidation, and in the present and in the forseeable future ve are 
talking about a very large, as veil as, a very influential groi;^ of offi- 
cials when we talk about the American superintendent of schools. 

Why was the office of superintendent of school established in the 
first place and why did it flourish as it did in America? Primarily it 
was a combination of a sheer increase in the number of schools (and, of 
course, of teachers and sttidents) and the continously increasing complexity 
of the educational task. Both of these factors, of course, simply reflect 
the fanteistic growth and development of the United States from a thinly 
populated, single, agrarian society to a mass, industrial society. With 
each year that passed there were more students to be educated, the need 
to educate them was greater, and the complexity of the educational effort 
increcused. These factors were undoubtedly the basic ones in the establish- 
ment and the numerical growth of the superintendency. They cannot, how- 
ever, explain the way in which the Job developed and then changed over 
time. This important aspect of the Job can only be explained in the con- 
text of the unique features of American society and education. The most 
important of these was the absence of a strong cu:tive role in public edu- 
cation by the federal government. Education was not one of the functions 
given to the federal government by the framers of the Constitution. It 
was given by default to the states under the reserved ixjwers clause of 
the Tenth Amendment. From time to time, some of the states have acted 
vigorously to support and control and direct education^ but for the most 
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part it has either been delegated by them to the local districts or left 
to these agencies hy default. 

So the story of Aaerlcan education, administratively, (and in most 
other respects, hut it i? administration that I am concerned vith) has been 
a story of developments in thousands of local districts all over the coun- 
tiy. The sioprising part of this development is that, despite this fact, 
there has been a remarkable degree of uniformity in education genercdly 
and in school administration particularly. I think this uniformity has 
been due to the fact that the problems in education were similar and 
schoolmen had a chance to read about them in the many educational Journals 
and to discuss them in their many state and national associations which 
were prominent after 1865 . In school administration, for example, the 
National Association of School Superintendents was formed in 1866. This 
group, which later became the Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A., 
met every year and discixssed common problems, cuid these discussions were 
published and available to those who did not attend the meetings. On the 
school board side, William Bruce founded the American School Board Journal 
in 1891 and was instrumented in the establishment of the Department of 
Administration as an orgemization within the N.E.A. for school board mem- 
bers. So through the Journal emd its annual meetings, school board members 
were fed information about ccxnmon problems and their resolutions. Also> 
after 1900 the new graduate schools in education (and especially Teachers 
College, Columbia University), with their rapidly developing programs in 
school administration, served as a force for uniformity. 

Prom the time of the establishment of public schools in the early 
seventeenth century in New England down to the present time, the power to 
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control and manage the schools has heen in the hands of lay board or com- 
mittees. \lhen the schools were fev in number and the educational task 
relatively sia^le, this system apparently vorked fairly well.^ Ikidoubted- 
ly this was so partly because the schools were few in number and the educa- 
tional task relatively 8iiiQ>le^but also because of the calibre of men- who 
served on school committees. According to William Mowry (1829-1917) ^o, 
in eiddition to his prominence as an educator and school board member, was 
also a student of some aspects of colonicil history and as such a competent 
witness, stated that membership on these early committees "generally, 
almost invariably, included educated men— the clergymen of the town, the 
pl^sician or physicians, and the member of the legal profession. The 
clergyman was the leading man on the committee."^ 

As the towns grew into cities; schools became larger and there were 
more of them until it seemed sensible to divide the cities into several 
districts^ each with a separate board or committee responsible for hiring 
teachers, examining pupils and. in general^ managing the schools within its 
district. Ellwood Cubberley gave this description of the pattern of develop- 
ment in Buffalo— a pattern which seems to have been fairly typical: 

The first schoolhouse was erected in 1806. This was 
burned in l8l3, and the first tax for an educational purpose 
levied by Buffalo was in l8l8, for the purpose of rebuilding 
this schoolbuilding. By 1832 the growth of the city had been 
such that six small school districts, each with one small 
schoolhouse and one teacher, had been organized within its 
confines. Even in 1837, when a new law permitted the appoint- 
ment of a city superintendent of schools to coordinate and 
oversee the schools, there were but seven districts and seven 



2. IBID ., p. 39. 

3. IBID. 
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teachers » so that his duties must have been very light. On 
the full establishment of the free-school system, in 1839, the 
number of districts vais increased to fifteen and a school 
ordered established in each, vith a central school for in- 
struction in the higher English branches.^ 

One of the events which dramatically illustrated the need for the 
establishment of the superintendencyf and undoubtedly hastened its estab- 
lishment* was the famous “Survey” of the Boston schools by some members of 
the school committee in I8U5. The background of the "Survey" was as 
follows: Horace Mcuin had been appointed ccmmissloner of education in 

Massachusetts in 1837* Deeply committed to public education as the founda- 
tion of human freedom and happiness, he worked with great energy to In^jrove 
the schools of the state. Of course, every suggestion he made for inqprove- 
ment and certainly every criticism he made was an Implicit criticism of 
the status quo and the educators responsible for it. In the spring of I8U3, 
Mann visited Europe. He was greatly impressed, especially, by the Prussian 
schools with their wamth and their exciting Intellectual qualities — a 
tribute to the Prussian teachers* of course, but also to the great, gentle 
Pestalozzi. Mann's account of his observations was published in his now 
famous Seventh Annual Report (l8U3 ) and the contrast between the Prussian 
schools and the Massachusetts schools, including' the Boston schools, vith 
their harshness and ineffectiveness was vivid indeed. The result was that 
"throughout 18UU he was involved in a running battle of rejoinders and re- 
joinders to rejoinders" with a group of Boston schoolmasters.^ The effect 

U. Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public School Administration , (Boston^, 1916), 
p. 56. 

5. Lawrence A. Cremln, Editor, Horace Mann« The Republic and the School , 




(New York, 1957), p. 5^. 
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of this controversy vas that the state of public education became a 
burning issue, especially in Boston. 

So in order to get seme evidence which would provide a basis for 
settling the question of who was right, some members of the Boston school 
Committee decided to devote a considerable amount of time and energy 
studying the actual, conditions in the public schools of Boston. The 
studies were made at the end of the school year in I8U5 and reports were 
issued in August. Then long extracts of the contents of the reports were 
published by Horace Mann (as editor) in the Common School Journal in 
October, November, and December. In his brief introduction to the 
Reports, Mann commented on their uniqueness euid significance: 

The Reports from which we are about to quote, relate to 
the Grammar and Writing Schools only. In but few instances 
before, has any Report of the examining committees of these 
schools been published. In no instance before, have these 
schools ever been subjected to a thorough, scrutinizing 
examination, —and to such an lamination as would make their 
condition known to the public, as well as to the committee. 

Such an examination they have this year received; and their 
actual condition, as to present proficiency and ability, is 
now made known to the world. . . 

Many circumstances conspire to place these Reports of 
the committees among the most remarkable, as well as the 
most instructive and admonitory of all our school documents. 

The high cheuracter of the committees who conducted the exam- 
ination; the mode of examination, at once thorough, and per- 
fectly fair and impartial; the labor and care expended in 
reducing the results of the examination to a tabular form, 
so that the common eye can compare them, emd determine at 
a glance the relative standing of each school; the astound- 
ing character of the results themselves, and the consequences, 
in regard to a change of teachers, to which they have already 
conduced, together with the admirable suggestions and doctrines, 
laid down in their pages, on many of the most ln5)ortant topics 
that pertain to our schools;— all these, and other consider- 
ations, combine to give an extraordinary degree of importance 
to these Reports, and to commend them to the attentive perusal, 
not only of those parents immediately interested in the city 
schools, but of the whole people of the State.® 
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The Examination Committee had the task of examining nineteen schools 
and more than 7 *000 student s^ and at the outset of their Report provide 
evidence that, the sheer numibers involved made the traditional pattern of 
school examination by lay committees mvorkable^ and this was so even 
though for years the committees had been ordered to limit their examin- 
ations to the first class, i.e., the most advanced class in the school. 

But this Committee was detemined, energetic and creative. They decided 
to develop and submit "to the scholars a series of printed questions on 
fiQ.1 the subjects studied in the schools." It was this feature of the 
examination which enabled the Committee to get objective, common, compar- 
able results from all the schools and it was this feature to which Mann 
referred when he described the examinations as "perfectly fair and impar- 
tial."’^ 

After analyzing the tests that had been given, the Committee reported 
that their "first feeling" was one "of entire incredulity." The results 
were so bad, they reported, that "if by any accident these documents 
should be destroyed, we could hardly hope that your faith in our accuracy 
would induce you to believe the truth if we told it. But the papers are 
all before you, each signed by the scholar who wrote it."® The Report 
consisted of a detailed account of the performance of the students and 
is, of course, much too long to be described in this document. But I 
think that the following short passage from the Report will be helpful in 
conveying the force of the message that the Report must have communicated 

7. IBID., (Italics mine). 
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to the citizens of Boston: 

There is another sad reflection suggested hy these answers. 

They show beyond all doubt that a large proportion of the schol- 
ars of our first classes, boys and girls of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, when called upon to write sin5>le sentences, to 
express their thoughts on common subjects, without the aid of a 
dictionary or a master, cannot write, without such errors in 
grammar, in spelling, and in punctuation, as we should blush to 
see in a letter from a son or daughter of their age. And most 
of these children are about finishing their school career; they 
are going out into life; some to learn trades, some to assist 
their mothers in the house; the larger part never to receive 
any supplementary education; and how, we ask, are they, by and 
by, to write a letter that they would not be ashamed to exhibit? 

But there is a still more melancholy consideration, which 
is, that, if the first class, — if the children who have, during 
a year, enjoyed that special care and attention which our teach- 
ers give to the upper classes, — go out iiroerfectly instructed, 
what must be the case with the hundreds and thousands of the 
children of our less-favored citizens, whom necessity forces 
to leave the schools without even reaching the first class 

On the matter of the treatment of the children — a topic at the center 
of the controversy between Mann and the Boston schoolmasters— the Committee 
was "forced to believe that there has been a gross abuse of the power of 
corporal punishment.” And the Committee ended its account of the treat- 
ment of children with this damning indictment which certainly provided 
vindication for Horace Mann and must have caused consternation among the 
schoolmasters : 

It will be found upon examination that , in most of the 
cases where severe injury has followed corporal punishment 
in our schools, the offence was very trifling, and no great 
severity intended when the master began to strike. Moreover, 
it is beyond all question that in the majority of the cases 
of corporal punishment and other kinds of punishment in our 
schools, it is inflicted for violations of eurbitrary rules of 
discipline, — for whispering, for disorderly conduct, arising 
perhaps from mere physical uneasiness, — and it is equally 
certain that the fault, in most cases, is as much that of 
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the school, as of the scholar. Whoever will go into our schools 
at any hour of the day, will find a large portion of the scholars 
unoccupied by any study; they may have a book before them, but 
as its contents are insipid, or perhaps Incomprehensible, yet 
nevertheless to be committed to memory, and as there is no master 
immediately over them, they do not stu^. Now, to expect bpys 
full of young life and pent-up vigor, to remain motionless, like 
soldiers upon duty, is to ecpect that which is impossible; often- 
times the best boys,— the boys who will make the ablest and 
best men, — ^will manifest their uneasiness in a way to bring down 
a punishmeiiC. Wo say that in such cases the fault is as much 
that of the school, as of the scholar; and, as a general rule, 
when children, under ordinary circumstances, are idle, or dis- 
orderly in school, we hold this fact to be p rima facie evidence, 
either of incapacity in the master, or of faulty organization of 
the school ;— there are too memy in the class; or they are retain- 
ed too long at one study; or the air of the school is vitiated; 
or the seats are irksaae; or the mode of instruction is bad; — 
something is wrong. 

In commenting editorially on the Report, Horace Mann stated that it 
had ’’filled the intelligent citizen of Boston. . .with amazement and grief” 
and had ‘’spread through the city a general and deep feeling of sorrow and 
mortification..." He felt that it would be "sad indeed” if these reactions 
"should die away without producing a reform. 

Why were the schools of Boston in such a state? The Committee placed 
the blame directly on the administrative arrangements for the school system 
and recommended reforms, the most important of which was the appointment 
of a superintendent of schools . According to the Committee, the basic prob- 
lem was that the schools were being run by the school board of twenty-four 
men who were not paid for their labor and who "share a responsibility, which 
thus broken into fragments, presses on no one."^^ Furthermore, there was 
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the question of the school hoard memhers th^selves» "who must, on the 
common principles of human nature, he supposed to he made willing to hold 
this office every variety of motives, from the highest and purest love 
of usefulness, down to a mere personal purpose of coining its privileges 
and opportiinities into dollars and cents. 

The Committee did not propose to eliminate the school hoard. On the 
contrary they believed that "for some purposes" it was "admirable." Its 
memhers were "fresh from the people, every year; and being chosen from all 
the wards, they represent all the wants and interests which should he 
provided for, and all the opinions and feelings which should he consulted." 
They would keep these "excellent elements" hut add those which were "whol- 
ly wanting" and these elements were "permanence , personal responsibility , 
and continued end systematic labor . To achieve this end they would 
appoint a new official whose duty it would he to "watch over the schools; 
to know the exact condition of every one, in all particulars; to bring the 
lagging forward; to suffer no defects to become prescriptive, no abuses 
to he indurated by time; to acquire and to inqpart such information as 
shall bring all our schools to that degree of excellence which our citizens 
not only have a right to demand, hut without which they have no right, in 
Justice to themselves and to their children, to he satisfied. This should 
he his business, — his whole business; and he should he adequately paid. 
Although chosen annually, like our masters, his tenure of office, like 
theirs , would' he permanent , if he discharged the duties of his office 
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acceptably; and if he did notj another should be chosen in his stead. We 
think also that he should be chosen by the City Council, and be amenable 
in part to that body and in part to the School Committee, under a system 
of duties which can easily be arranged, when it shall be time to go into 
these details. '*^5 

The Connnittee, anticipating the objections which would be made to 
its recommendation to appoint a siQ>erintendent*made an effort to refute 
them in advance. (l include these arguments because they appear again 
and again in the nineteenth centiiry in the discussions over the establish- 
ment of the superintendency.) It would be argued, th^ said, that the 
new official would be expensive. Their reply was that a full-time super- 
intendent would actually save the city money and they illustrated their 
point by showing how much he would save by overseeing the purchase and 
care of books, jhiother objection would be that the superintendent having 
so much power would be liable to abuse it by showing favoritism, for ex- 
an^le, in the selection of teachers and textbooks. Their reply to this 
point was that there was a possibility of abuse of power but they pointed 
out that there was favoritism and mismanagement in the existing system. 
There would be far less likelihood of favoritism or corruption with a 
single official who would be visible and who could be held accountable, 
something that was isipossible when the schools were mamaged by a board 
of twenty-four persons. Ikider their proposal the schools would be under 
the direction of ”one mano paid, under contract, before the eyes of the 
public, regularly reporting everything that he does under his own name. 
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In retrospect^ this last point is somevhcit ironical • Ify Judgment , 
based on all the research I have done on the superintendent, is that t?ie 
weakness of his position, his lack of Job security is probably the great- 
est single weakness in the Merican school system and a weakness which has 
been responsible for all kinds of unfortunate consequences down throtigh 
the years. The irony is that the fact of his easy removability should have 
been one of the strongest arguments in favor of the creation of the posi- 
ti^. The Ccxnmittee, of course, wanted to medte the strongest case x>ossible 
and it is understandable that they would point out that the fear of losing 
his Job would be a powerful factor c^erating to keep him honest. Still, 
the words must have been read with mixed emotions by those educators who 
aspired to the Job. ilgain, in retrospect, it was unfortunate that the 
case was made so baldly ("liable to lose his livelihood if he goes wror*^"), 
for it started or strengthened an idea that imfortunately has become a 
pairt of our heritage in public education. The insecurity of the Job with 
all its far-reaching ramifications will, of course, be one of the central 
points of this study. As I stated earlier, the vulnerability of the super- 
intendent of schools, and the consequences of that vulnerability was one of 
the major and surprising findings in Education and the Cult of Efficiency . 
So I am most eager to trace the origin and development of this aspect of 
the Job and; among other things^ I want to find out when and to what extent 
both schoolmen and laymen became aware of the problem and what they tried 
to do about it. 
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Despite the devastating character of the result's of the investigation 
hy the Committee* and despite the fcu^t that the school board retpiested funds 
to enable them to appoint a superintendent, the Common Council of the city 
voted against the proposed and a superintendent was not appointed in Boston 
until six years later in 1851. Even then he vets not given the necessary 
authority and apparently this was true in other cities in these early years. 
Cubberley,ln commenting on the small number of city superintendencies 
established before 1870, also states that those that were established had 
limited authority and that the school boards had ’’assigned clerical rather 
than executive functions to the new official. 

We have excellent evidence that Indicates that this unwillingness of 
school boards to confer authority upon their new official continued 
throughout the nineteenth century* and that it was characteristic of the 
situation not only in Boston but throughout New England. This evidence 
is provided by William A. Mowry as I pointed out earlier, was a member 
of the school board in Boston for many years at the end of the century. 
Writing in 1895 on the "Powers and Duties of School Superintendents," Mowry 
described the situation as follows: 

This is the largest city, the metropolis, of New England. 

It has nearly half a million inhabitants. The people are right* 
fully proud of their schools. They are proud of their exten- 
sive system of supervision. They employ an able, Judicious, 
and experienced man as superintendent . They have a corps of 
six supervisors, five men and one woman, all cultured, exper- 
ienced, and all formerly successful teachers. But with this 
large and able supervisory force the committee still hold all 
power in their own hands, and neither the superintendent nor 
his six experienced supervisors make any move until they are 
ordered by the board. Here is the bill of particulars: 
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The superintendent of schools in Boston is ’now and al- 
ways has been an advisory officer of the school board.’ 
According to the ’regulations’ the only executive powers 
conferred upon him by the board are the power to strike the 
one session bell in stormy weather; to close schools a limit- 
ed number of times in the year for teachers* meetings; and, 
once in two years, to assign schools and departments of 
school work to the several supervisors. His relation to the 
teachers is that of adviser merely. These school regulations 
say that ’The board of supervisors shall be the executive 
board of the school committee, and as such may be called 
upon to perform any of the duties of school committees \ander 
the statutes of the Commonwealth except such as are legis- 
lative in their nature.* This shows clearly the possibilities, 
but until the school board ’calls upon’ this executive board 
of supervisors to perform certain defined duties they are 
powerless. Here is the chance to give to the supervisors 
authority: but has it ever been given?... 

’But neither the superintendent nor the supervisors shall 
have any authority over or direction of the principals or 
other instructors except as provided by the board in the 
regulations or otherwise . * 

Now it is clear from the above that the city of Boston 
might have made large and real grants of executive power to 
the superintendent or to the board of supervisors, or to 
both; but a scmiewhat careful search of the regulations fails 
to discover more than a few and quite unimportant grants of 
such power. 

But if the so-called officers of the school board have 
but little executive authority, who does have it? Where is 
it to be found? In the management of a great system of public 
schools there must necessarily be large and broad executive 
powers, which are certainly necessary to the efficient admin- 
istration of the schools. These powers are lodged in the 
school board itself; and they are exercised by the various 
standing conmittees of the Board. These standing COTimittees 
carry their work down to the smallest particulars. Such 
standing committees as the committee (l) on drawing; (2) 
on music; (3) on manual training; (U) on sewing and cooking; 

(5) on physical training; (6) on kindergartens, etc., have 
full powers over the ’general supervision of these branches 
of instruction in all the schools.' Hence the ’director of 
physical training,* the ’director of music,’ and the ’direct- 
or of drawing , ’ etc . , are responsible , not to the superin- 
tendent of the schools, as they should be, in the judgment 
of many, in order 'uo get unified and consistent work, but 
they are directly responsible to their respective standing 
committees. . . 

The conclusion cannot but be evident that the school regu- 
lations of Boston place practically the whole executive power 
used in carrying on the public schools of that city in the 
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hands of the standing committees of the school hoard. The 
superintendent and supervisors do not exercise this pover, 
because it is not lodged in their hemds. They can only 
invoke its exercise by these committees when the necessity 
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I have purposely outlined the condition of affairs in 
Boston, because Boston is not only the metropolis of New 
England, but is a typical city in regard to its school manage- 
ment. What is true of Boston in relation to these matters is 
substantially true of other New England cities. While the 
school rules and regulations of no two cities axe alike in 
detail, yet the same underlying principles are observable in 
them all.^^ 



So despite the fact that there was widespread agreanent that the 
superintendent of schools was a desirable and even necessary official in 
a school system (as evidenced by the fact that practically every city and 
an increasing number of smaller communities had actually appointed and 
were paying such a person) , he had in most cases been given very little 
authority. Why should this have been so? I think William Mowry's answer 
to this question hit the nail on the head. ’’Everyone knows" he said, 

’'how reluctant men are to give up authority when once they have secured it, 
however small or brief it may be. From the beginning, in this country, 
the school committees, or school boards, have had full control of the 
schools. When they appoint a superintendent they do not immediately and 
willingly transfer the authority to him and hold him responsible for re- 
sults. Far from it. They have generally made him their ’agent,* to do 
their bidding, and have been exceedingly carefioJ. that he does not have a 
chance to get the reins into his own hands and drive the team himself. 

By 1895 , certainly , the city superintendent of schools was an estab- 
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llshed part of the American public echool system. In that year too» as I 
will show, the questions concerning the power the superintendent .should 
have, what his role should be, and what his relationship to the school 
board should be were raised and discussed increasingly by both schoolmen 
and laymen. As I will show, these questions were temporarily resolved but 
not solved, and year after year down to the present time they continue to 
be raised and discussed. 

But before plunging into the important last decade of the nineteenth 
century when so many of the issues surrounding the a^inistration of the 
public schools were broxight to the fore, I would like to add some data 
and analysis to my earlier presentation concerning the factors which pro- 
duced the superintendent of schools. 

It is clear that the rapid growth of the cities and the parallel 
growth of the schools was making the practice of direct school mEuiagement 
by school boards extremely difficult and the situation in Boston was 
probably typical . In that city too, the publicity given to the poor quality 
of education the children received undoubtedly hastened the development of 
the office in Boston and elsewhere. The logic of the situation was clear: 
what the schoo 3 .s needed at the top^ as the Boston S chool Committee pointed 
out* was '’permr.nence , personal responsibility, and continued and systematic 
labor.'* Tbst about summed up the case against management by conmittees. 

If they lie€ added ' expert knowledge and professional background'’ the case 
would have been almost complete. 

In I89U Burke A. Hinsdale, whom I have already Introduced as a highly 
competent witness, made an analysis of the historical development of the 
American school superintendents. At this time Hinsdale was Professor of 
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Education at the University of Michigan and two years later he was des- 
cribed by the editor of the Journal of Education (Boston) as one of the 
leading if not the ‘’leading educational thinker in America. ”20 in most 
respects his account is similar to the one which grew out of the Boston 
investigation and to that presented by William Mowry. The legal power was 
originally vested in a school committee and they hired teachers, selected 
textbooks and examined pupils. On the wholes he reports this arraxigement 
proved very ’’unsatisfactory . ’ 

As the schools of cities and towns increased in size and 
complexity, things became worse instead of better. There was 
no authority adequate to shape and administer the new organ- 
ization. There was sad lack of unity and intelligent direction. 
Plainly, something must be done ...Good schools were found in 
cities side by side with poor ones, owing to the fact that they 
had different principals and boards. The greatest confusion and 
inequality prevailed in cities where the other parts of the 
public service were well unified; the resulting evils became 
intolerable, and so school organization became absolutely neces- 
sary. . .And naturally— nay, inevitably— the unification or con- 
solidation of a group of city school districts— the appearance 
of a school system— compelled the creation of the superinten- 
dency and the choice of a superintendent. His appearance at 
the educational, headquarters marked the first triumph of order 
and orgemization over division and chaos. He was the pledge 
of unity and uniform administration in the schools, and he 
stands for those elements to-day. 21 

e' 

To this analysis Hinsdale adds one other factor which seems reason- 
able. He notes that the high school was an important factor in the creation 
of the super tr.' ondency. As long as a city had only elementary schools the 
district cosi’^ttee systma could work, or at leeist it could be tolerated. 
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But vhen cities tegan establishing high schools 9 these schools cut across 
district lines and drew students from all over the city^thus increasing 
the need for unified direction of the entire school system. "It cannot 
be doubted'’ says Hinsdale, "that the high school has been a unifying force 
of great power and usefulness." So, the logic of the case for the estab- 
lishment of the superintendency. 

There is one final aspect of the story of the establishment of the 
superintendency which is probably of more interest than of importances and 
that aspect is the extent to which the origin and development of the office 
was influenced by European ideas and practices. Hinsdale claimed the office 
was peculiarly American and "native to our soil." It is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. It seems clear that the European arrangements did influ- 
ence the men who led in the organization and administration of education 
at the state level. The report of the Frenchman, Victor Covisin, to the 
French government on the Prussian schools included a description and a 
strong endorsement of the administrative and supervisory arrangements in 
education in that state. Cousin's report was published in the United 
States in 1835 • Cubberley, in his history of education in the United States, 
with seme evidence to support his case, makes the following generalization 
about the influence of the Cousin Beport: 

Its convincing description of the strong Prussian state 
school organization, under a state minister, and with state 
control over so many matters, was everywhere of value in this 
country. It gave support to the demands of the few leaders 
of the time who were struggling to reduce the rampant district 
system to some semblence of order, and who were trying to organ- 
ize the thousands of little community school systems in each 
State into one state school system, under some form of central- 
ized control. Though actually influencing legislation in but 
one or two of our States, the two main ideas gained frean it 
were the importance of some form of centralized state control. 
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and the training of teachers in state normal schools. These 
influences were evident chiefly in Michigan and Massachusetts.^^ 

Prohahly the most important document in furthering the European 
influence upon American education generally including school administra- 
tion was Horace Mann’s Seventh Report . Earlier in this work I used 
Mann’s statement on the crucial importance of the school inspectors in 
the Improvement of the Prussian schools, and these ideas were prohahly 
more influential and certainly more widely read because of his battles 
with the Boston Schoolmasters. Even so, the School COTimittee which exam- 
. ined the Boston schools in making its case for a superintendent does not 
use the Prussian example, at least not in those parts of their Reports 
published in the Common School Journal . It is true, of course, that Mann 
W€is reporting on a state system, not a city system. Still, there were 
enough parallels with the city of Boston with its many districts so that 
his arguments for supervision could be applied. So the chances are very 
good that the Prussian example^ as reported so enthusiastically by Mann^ 
did influence many Americans and was a factor in the establishment of the 
city superintendency in American education. But I have no proof of 
influence. To settle the matter it would be necessary to examine the 
documents available (school board reports, Joumed articles, newspaper 
accounts, etc.) in each of the cities in which the office was established. 
I have neither the time nor the interest in doing this research. Perhaps 
a study of this nature has been done. If it has I haven't discovered it. 
One thing seems reasonably certain and that is that regardless of European 
developments and regcurdless of enthusiastic reports even by such influen- 
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tlal persons such as Mann» if the conditions in American education (e.g., 
those in Boston) had not heen ripe, the office would not have been 
established. Americans certainly had heard about the Prussian system and 
they hed heard about it a very enthusiastic way from a highly respected 
(except to the Boston Schoolmasters) source. So these ideas were certain- 
ly in their minds as they worked to solve their own problems. But the 
situation in education in America was different than the situation in 
Prussia. The Prussian schools were centralized and built from the top 
down. The American schools were decentralized and built from the bottom 
up. Even today none of our states is as centralized as Prussia was then. 
And witness the difficulty our superintendents had in gaining authority. 

In Prussia it was given by decree. In America it had to be fought for and 
to some extent earned. And the story of the fight constitutes an in 5 >ort- 
ant part of this study. 



3. The Crucial Decade 189 O - 1900 

On the basis of what evidence I have nowj it looks as though the 
decEide I890 to 1900 was a crucial decade in the development of the city 
superintendency in American education. Important battles were fought end 
decisions were made which shaped the public school system^ making it the 
kind of institution it was to be for decades. I will describe the events 
which occurred and the decisions which were made^ but in order to under- 
stand them it is necessary first to describe the conditions which existed 
in public education^ and to some extent in American society at that tim^to 
provide the context within which the developments in educational admin- 
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istratlon took place. 



A: The Situation in the Schools 

By 1900 the rapid growth of population (both native born and immigrant) 
coupled with the American commitment to universal, free, public educa- 
tion had produced a critical situation in the schools. Between I87O and 
1898 the number of children in school (and the vast majority of them were 
in pub' 1C schools) more than doubled: from seven million in I87O to over 
fifteen million in 1898.^ This was due partly to the sheer increase in 
populatioi^ of coursi^ but it was also due to the continuously increasing 
number of states that passed and increasingly enforced compulsory atten- 
dance laws. By 1898, twenty-seven states and territories had passed com- 
pulsory attendance laws and in the opinion of United States Commissioner 

i2 

Harris, these laws were being obeyed ’in all but a few places." These 
laws varied from state to state in terms of the compulsory age span and 

in terms of the length of, the school year that was required. Most of the 

✓ 

states required children to be in school between the ages of seven and 
fount eei^ although in some states the beginning age was eight while the 
leaving age varied from twelve (in New Jersey) to sixteen (in Wyoming). 

There was even greater variation in the legal prescriptions regarding the 
length of the school year. This time ranged from the full time schools 
were in session (with certain exceptions for employed children) in Mass- 
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achusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Khode Island to only eight weeks 
annually in Kentucky. Eleven states and the District of Colimbia required 
only twelve weeks of attendance, five required sixteen weeks, cuid five 
others compelled twenty weeks of attendance in school annually. 

Of course, the fact that the required year span and the length of 
the school year was considerably shorter them it is today did serve to 
alleviate the educational logistics problem somewhat. Still, the population 
growth was unprecedented and so was the legal activity requiring atten~ 
dance. Furthermore, and more important to our story are several other 
factors which relate to cities. First the growth of population was greater 
in the cities than it was in the rural areas. Partly this was due to the 
fact that the movement from farm to city was already underway in I89O, 
and partly because most of the millions of immigrants (fourteen million 
between I865 and 1900) settled in the cities. Second, the cities tended 
to have longer school years (even going beyond the state minimums) and 
their attendance enforcement was more effective. The result was that the 
larger numbers of students to be educated which the combination of a rapid 
population growth and compulsory attendance legislation produced, bore 
most heavily on the cities. And it was in the cities that the office of 
superintendent of schools developed and flourished in the United States. 

So a basic point of the educational background of the decade of the 
nineties was one that was to become a continuing problem in American educa- 
tion — that of a rapid growth in school population. This fact — the sheer 
number of students to be educated, (a number always increasing except 
perhaps during the thirties), plus the always increasing effort to pro- 
vide a better quality of education, plus the inadequate financial arrange- 
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ment we have had. for supporting our schools have produced the unfortunate 
context in which the office of the city superintendent of schools has 
developed. The prohlaa started to become acute in the l890*s; it has been 
acute ever since. City superintendents always had too many students to 
educate, they were always under pressure to educate them better and they 
were seldcan given the resources to enable them to do the job. 

Given the situation described above, certain other developments could 
be predicted. The first is that the physical facilities necessary to 
educate so many children probably would not have been provided. And this 
was exactly what happened. The evidence is overwhelming that in the 1890 *s 
the city superintendents of schools were faced with a formidable problem 
in attempting to provide even minimal educational facilities for the stu- 
dents. The journals, both professional and popular, reported continuous- 
ly on the inadequacy of school buildings and equipment. In February of 
1895 , the editor of the American School Board Journal , William George 
Bruce, reported that 130,000 children had been excluded from the public 
schools of New York City and Brooklyn because of lack of proper facil- 
ities. He estimated that there were more than 300,000 children in the 
United States who were being denied an education because of lack of 
facilities and yet he said ‘‘legislatures continue to enact compulsory 
laws and kill off appropriations for school buildings.’ All through the 
decade the pages of the Journal continuously report the story: not enough 
schools— and a matter which will be dealt with shortly— not enough qualifi- 
ed teachers. 
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The physical prohlens of the schools, namely the lack of classrooms, 
and overcrowded or unhygienic classroOTis were brought before the profession 
and the public forcibly in two articles published in the Forum in May of 
1895 • One entitled "The Criminal Crowding of Public Schools", was written 
by James H. Penniman, a Yale graduate and for many years a master in the 
De Lancy School in Philadelphia. The second article was written by Henry 
Dwight Chapin, a Princeton graduate and pediatrician, and entitled 
"Crowded Schools as Promoters of Disease.' Penniman had gathered his data 
from the annual reports of school boards of several large cities includ- 
ing Brooklyn, Boston, Milwaukee; Baltimore, Detroit, Richmand, and Buffalo. 
Seme cities were in worse shape than other% but the essential message was 
the same— too many children, not enough classrooms. The situation in 
Brooklyn. he said^was "deplorable." It was generally conceded, he said, 
that one teacher could not teach more than thirty-five or forty pupils^ 
especially in the primary ^ades^and do a good Job. Then he used the 
following statement from the Brooklyn Report which described the situa- 
tion in the primary grades. 

If W3 may take 60 as the largest number of pupils that one 
teacher can instruct with any degree of effectiveness and the 
largest number that may occupy an ordinary class-room without 
danger to health, it appears that in October last there were 
377 classes in which the conditions of effective teaching and 
hygienic precaution did not exist. ... Of these classes, 231 
had registers between 60 and 70; 65 classes had registers be- 
tween 70 and 80 : 22 classes had registers between 80 and 90; 

18 classes had registers between 90 and 100; 2 classes had reg- - 
isters between 100 and 110; I6 classes had registers between 
120 and 130: classes had registers between 130 and lUO; 2 

classes had registers between ihO and 150; while one class 
reached the enormous total of 13 S. 
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Pennimcm pointed out that the result of this overcrowding was that many 
students were receiving a very poor quality of education and were being 
sent out of school imprepared to cope with the world in which they would 
have to live. 

Chapin, in his eurbicle, concentrated on the health problems that existed 
in New York City as a result of the inadequate facilities. He reported 
that the schools were overcrowded and poorly ventilated and poorly lighted. 
Children were crannied together and forced to sit in ‘ constricted, uncom- 
fortable positions'* because of the lack of proper furniture. In addition ^ 
he said, there was in many schools no proper place to hang wraps and cloaks, 
and he added: 

. . .Danq> and dirty outer clothing should never be kept in a 
school-room crowded with little children, for in case any of 
these articles are infected by germs of disease especially of 
scarlet-fever and diphtheria, many of the adjacent garments 
are liable to be Infected. . . .No better rough incubator of 
disease germs could be devised than a smalls closed > unvent- 
ilated wardrobe on a stormy day, packed with the wet and soiled 
outer clothing of children coming from all sorts and kinds of 
homes. ^ 

The other major development which was predictable under the circum- 
stances was the poor quality of the teachers in the American schools. 

When the free, public, common schools were established in the 1830 *s, it 
was realized, at least by men such as James Carter and Horace Mann, that 
a special effort would have to be made to provide teachers. Partly as a 
result of the efforts of these two men^a new institution was established 
for the trfiiining of teachers — the normal school. United States Commissioner 
of Education Harris reported that by I898 there were 16? public normal 

5. IBID., Henry D. Chapin, "Crowded Schools as Promoters of Disease,’ 
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schools enrolling U6,2U5 hut graduating only 8,000 each year. In addition, 
there were 178 private nomal schools with 21,293 students hut graduating 
only 2,000.^ As to the location of these schools, Burke Hinsdale described 
the situation as follows: 

The northern and western states have generally adopted the 
normal school idea. In the west they spring out of the soil 
and grow up side hy side with the other institutions of civil 
society. Nor is this all. At the close of the civil war there 
was not a single normal school in the southern states; since 
that time, however, they have heen generally introduced as an 
indispensable feature of the common school system. . . .New York 
now has twelve public normal schools, Pennsylvania thirteen, 
Massachusetts nine. West Virginia, North Carolina, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin seven each. No other state has more than six, and a 
few have none. Ohio, however, is the only great state that has 
no state normal school.^ 

This was certainly an inqpressive record of growth^ hut it did not 
nearly match the growth in school population. As would he expected, the 
cities were better off than the rured areas, especially if a city had a 
municipal normal school, as many of them Including St . Louis and Cleveland 
did. Even so. Commissioner Harris reported that even in these "highly 
favored" cities only 50 to C0% of the teachers were normal school gradu- 
ates, while in the countryside only one teacher in four had a normal school 
diploma.^ The fact was that hy the turn of the century the majority of 
teachers in the elementary schools were young women who were not even 
graduates of a normal school. Furthermore, it should he remembered that 
the normal schools in. those years were not even the equivalent of good 
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secondary schools. Hequirements for admission were minimal (usually l6 
yrs. of age and the ability to read and write), the course of study con- 
sisted of a study of the material the childre n were to learn, plus some 
attention to techniques of teaching and classroom management, and if the 
student completed the full three year course, some practice teaching. It 
could hardly be said that the normal school graduates were educated per- 
sons— they received only the minimum esseirtials. And as has been shown, 
most teachers did not complete the course. 

Burke Hinsdale, in his monograph on the training of teachers prepared 
for the Paris Exposition of 1900 in which he describes at length the 
sitiiation I have presented briefly above, quotes a visiting German educator 
to the effect that the poor preparation of teachers was the weakest point 
in the American school system. Professor Hinsdale goes on to say. 

But it must be remembered that this great system is the work 
of but sixty years. It has been impossible to train teachers 
as fast as the schools required them; the need has constantly 
outrun the public ability, and still more, perhaps, the public 
ideals. Under the circumstances, no people could have made 
the supply equal the demand. 9 

Hinsdale's explanation for this unfortunate situation was correct, but 

it was only part of the story as he himself admitted. The other part of 

the problem was that there was no effective agency or agencies to control 

the licensing and therefore the quality of teachers. Hinsdale provides 

evidence on the nature and extent of the problem in the following pas age: 

. . .To protect the schools or the public against unworthy 
persons without burdening deserving teachers, is the problem 
to be solved. Ikich of the difficulty attending the solution 
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of the problem arises from the highly ccxap3.ex form of the 
American government, and the emphasis that is everywhere 
placed upon local as opposed to central authority. Educa- 
tion is a state, not a national function: moreover, the states, 
in accordance with the popular genius, vest this power primar- 
ily in local authorities, sometimes town or city boards, but 
more frequently county boards of examiners. In recent years 
many of the states have set up state examining boards, empower- 
ed to issue state certificates vcilid either for life or for a 
term of years. None of the states, however, have abandoned the 
earlier local boards, which still examine the great majority of 
school teachers. In Massachusetts, which is one of the states 
that have never adopted the new plan, there are three hundred 
and thirty-three boards authorized to grant certificates, not 
one of which, however, is legally valid beyond the town or city 
in which it is issued. Many teachers, and these generally the 
best teachers, naturally look upon the existing system as be- 
ing unreasonable and burdensome, and insist that a wider valid- 
ity shall be given to their certificates when they have once 
proved their ability to teach. Sometimes the evils of' the 
system are mitigated and the system so rendered less intolerable 
through the legal or practical recognition of the principle of 
comity, whereby the attestation of one examining authority is 
accepted by other such authorities. Still no satisfactory 
solution has yet been reached.^® 

On the basis of the evidence presented alreadyj it could be inferred 
that the quality of teaching in the public schools was poor. But we have 
better evidence — the first hand observation of an intelligent, reasonably 
objective writer. I refer of course to Joseph Mayer Bice who has already 
been introduced in connection with his judgments concerning the crucial 
importance of the superintendency. It will be remembered that Rice visit- 
ed several hundred classrooms in several large cities in the eastern half 
of the United States. He found sane teaching that he regarded as very 
good— and this was the case in Indianapolis, Minneapolis, and St. Paul — 
but most of it he regarded as pretty bad. In his articles which were 
published in the Forum in the winter of 1892-93, Bice described at length 
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conditions as he found them^and they were especially had in his Judgment 
in Few York, Boston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Buffalo, and 
Philadelphia. His concept of poor teaching was teaching in which rote 
memorization and drill was stressed and in which the interest or aptitude 
of the child was neglected. In his introduction to his hook he wrote 
about his concept of good and had teaching as follows: 

By an unscientific or mechanical school is meant one that 
is still conducted on the antiquated notion that the function 
of the school consists primarily, if not entirely, in crowding 
into the memory of the child a certain number of cut-and-dried 
facts— that is, that the school exists simply for the purpose 
of giving the child a certain amount of information. As, in 
such schools, the manner in which the mind acquires ideas is 
naturally disregarded, it follows that the teachers are held 
responsible for nothing beyond seciiring certain memoriter re- 
sults. Consequently, the aim of the instruction is limited 
mainly to drilling facts into the minds of the children, and 
to hearing them recite lessons that they have learned by heart 
from text-books. Such methods are termed antiquated, because 
they represent instruction as it was before the time of the 
great educators, when a science of education was unknown. 

Farther, as the manner in which the mind acquires ideas is not 
taken into account, the teacher makes no attempt to study the 
needs of the child, and consequently no bond of sympathy forms 
between the pupil and the teacher. In these schools the atti- 
tude of the teacher toward the child is as a rule cold and un- 
sympathetic, and at times actually cruel and barbarous. 

The schools conducted on scientific principles differ 
widely from the mechanical schools. While the aim of the old 
education is mainly to give the child a certain amount of in- 
foimation, the aim of the new education is to lead the child to 
observe, to reason, and to acquire manual dexterity as well as 
to memorize facts-?- in a word, to develop the child naturally 
in all his faculties, intellectual, moral, and physical. As 
in these schools the teacher is guided in her work by the nature 
of the child mind,— that is, by the laws of mental development,— 
she is constantly in search of such light as will guide her in 
giving the child the benefit of what is known of the nature of 
the mind and its mode of development. We find, therefore, wide- 
ly distributed among the teachers a truly progressive spirit, 
much enthusiasm, and a desire to become conversant with the 
laws of psychology and the principles of education. It is 
almost exclusively in the cities where the teachers constant- 
ly pursue professional studies under the guidance of their 
superintendents that schools of this order are found. 
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As it is no longer the text-hook or the arbitrary will of 
the superintendent , hut the lavs of psychology » that now be- 
come the ruling spirit of the school » the order of things 
becomes reversed and 9 in consequence > the atmosphere of the 
schooi-rocaa entirely changed. The teacher who endeavors to 
instruct in accordance with the nature of the mind is of 
necessity obliged to study the child* so that she may \mder- 
stand him 8uid know how to minister to his needs. In this 
manner a true bond of sympathy forms between the teacher and 
the child. The attitude of the teacher now changes from that 
of lord and master to that of friend and guide. She thus 
ceases to be cold and harsh, and becomes loving and sympathe- 
tic. The school*room loses its prison aspect and becomes 
characteristic of a refined and refining home . Further , when 
the teacher is guided in her work by the laws of psychology , 
there is a change in the methods of instruction as well as 
in the spirit of the class-room. While in the mechanical 
schools the recitation periods are devoted either to hearing 
children recite lessons that they have studied by heart, or 
to drilling the pupils in facts, in the schools conducted on 
scientific principles such procedures are not tolerated, the 
teachers being obliged. to devote these periods to actual 
teaching, and— to the best of their ability— in accordance 
with methods approved by the educationcil scientists. . . . 

The old system of education thinks only of the results , and 
with its eye upon the results, forgets the child; while the 
new system is in large part guided by the fact that the child 
is a frail and tender, loving and lovable human being. . . . 

When natural methods are philosophically applied by the 
teacher, the child becomes interested in his work, and the 
school is converted into a house of pleasure. When, on the 
other hand, the child is taught by mechanical methods, palat- 
able form, in consequence of which he takes no interest in 
his work, learning becomes a source of drudgery, and the school 
a house of bondage. 

With these conceptions in mind^Rice*s comments about the various 

schools he visited become more meaningful. Here, first, is his summary 

of the New York City schools: 

The typical New York City primary school, although less 
barbarous and absxird than the one just described, is neverthe- 
less a hard, unsympathetic, mechanical-drudgery school, a school 
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into which the light of science has not yet entered. Its 
characteristic feature lies in the severity of its discipline, 
a discipline of enforced silence. Immobility, and mental pass- 
ivity. . . I beg to repeat that the work described as typical 
may be found in all but very exceptional schools, the differ- 
ences, not only in the discipline, but also in the methods, 
being differences in. degree, and not in kind. I have visited 
many of the New York primary schools, but have not yet found 
any exceptional ones.^ 

From New York, Rice turned to Baltimore. The public school system of Balti- 
more, he said: 

. . .represents mechanical education almost in its purity. 

Indeed, all things considered, the schools of Baltimore com- 
pare unfavorably even with those of New York. While the 
schools of New York are in the main mechanical, at least 
this much can be said in their favor,— namely, that none 
but trained teachers are now appointed. In Baltimore, on 
the other hand, it is only in exceptional instances that 
trained teachers are added to the corps. 

His Judgaent about the schools of Buffalo was that they were in 
"deplorable condition'' and he aaid that he had found only a few places 
where the burdens were as heayj^ especially on the younger children) as they 
were in this city.^^ The Cincinnati schools were "upon much the same level 
as those of Baltimore and Buffalo. But there were other aspects of the 
Cincinnati schools which he reported upon which add to the evidence pre- 
sented by James H. Penniman and Henry Dwight Chapin. 

There are a number of things besides mechanical methods that 
serve to render miserable the lives of the children attending 
the public schools of Cincinnati. The child requires air and 
sunshine, but a large number of the buildings are dark and 
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gloomy, and in many of them the laws of health are otherwise 
ignored, the class-raoms being overcrowded and poorly ventil- 
ated. I found one room where the furniture was so closely 
packed that the children were literally obliged to squeeze 
their little bodies in between the desks and the backs of 
their benches, there being scarcely room enough for them to 
expand their lungs, much less to move their limbs about ffeely. 

In another room the seats were so arranged that a few of the 
children were obliged to sit very near a large stove. 

All this was bad enougl^but even worse was the extreme use of corporal 

punishment which he found in the Cincinnati schools. This was used^he 

said^to a "disgraceful extent * with "hundreds of regular cases a month'* 

17 

in some schools. ’ 

I should pause at this point to comment on the problem of corporal 
punishment. It had been used, undoubtedly, since the beginning of time 
by parents and teachers to discipline children. 'We have evidence that it 
was widely used in the schools of Boston in the l840*s, and, doubtless, 
it continued to be used all over the country. There were always those, 
including Horace Mann, who deplored the brutal punishment of children^ and 
most states and many cities made some effort to control it through law. 
United States Commissioner Harris reported on this aspect of the situation 
in 1900 as follows: 

In one state. New Jersey, the teacher is forbidden by 
law to inflict corporal punishaent. No other state goes to 
this length, but Illinois, Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, V/ashington, and West Virginia specific- 
ally prescribe a penalty for excess amounting to cruelty. Legal 
punishment would be meted out to a brutal teacher in the other 
states Just as surely as in these, but resort would be had to 
the common law and not to a statute. Only in Arizona is there 
formal statutory authority for corporal punishment, but whipping 
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•has heen the common mode of discipline in school time 
immemorial: custom legedizes it, and unless forbidden in 
express terms the teacher does hot need the authority of a 
special permissive law. Judicial decisions to this effect 
have been made in Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Indiana, 

Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and probably in other states. 

Local school boards have always the implied power to make 
regulations for the order and discipline of their respective 
schools, and three states, viz., Michigan, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, expressly grant them this power. A-cting under this 
power, expressed or Implied, several cities, notably New York 
City, Chicago, and Albany, have prohibited absolutely the use 
of the rod. The same is true of Providence, Rhode Island, 
except in the primary grades, and in them whipping must not 
be inflicted unless the written consent of the parent or 
guardian has been previously filed with the city superintendent. 

Corporal punishment may be used aa a last resort and under 
rigid regulations as to reports , etc . , in a great many cities , 
among them being Baltimore, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, Pittsburg, Rochester, St. Louis, 

San Francisco, Worcester, and Philadelphia.^” 

There is plenty of evidence contained in the educational literature 
as well as in the writings of ref brmersj such as Rice^to show that corporal 
punishment was common in the public schools in the l890*s. The following 
news items taken from the May l895 issue of the American School Board 
Journal , provide a sample of that evidence and also show that legal action 
was often taken: 

Cincinnati. Principal Scheidanantle is to be investigated 
for brutality. He was exonerated. . . 

Cripple Creek, Col. Miss Lena Boss, teacher, was fined for 
inflicting excessive punishment. . . 

N.Y. Wm. Blake has been sued for inflicting in;Jury 
upon a pupil. . . 

Springfield, Mo. Principal Hollister was arrested for 
assaulting a student. 

lyty, Ga. McAndrew Tison, a teacher, was sentenced to 
the chain gang for twelve months for breaking a pupil’s Jaw. 

Madison, Wis. Jas. M. Allen, a teacher who killed a pupil 
several years ago, has been pardoned.' . . 



Quincy, 111. Gertrude Dewaree, a teacher* was fined $3 
for whipping a pupil. 

Newark, N.J. , Supt- Barringer reported to the hoard in 
favor of corporal punishment. 

So the "spare the rod, spoil the child" concept was very much a part 
of the educational picture in the l890*s. From a strictly educational 
standpoint in terms of its physical and psychological implications for 
both children and teachers it was a tremendously important situation. But 
it is hard to connect it directly to the main theme of our str-ry. Admin- 
istration did discuss the problem occasionally/^ but it was not one of their 
major concerns, probably because, like the very large classes, they were 
used to it. The harsh treatment of children was attacked primarily by the 
reformers^ and it seems especially those who had seen the gentle Pestaloz- 
zian doctrines as they were appl?.ed in the German schools. I refer, of 
course, especially to Horace Mann and Joseph Rice. The gentle treatment 
of children became one of the basic elements of the progressive education 
platform. Lawrence Cremin contends that Joseph Rice was a prime mover 

20 

in getting progressive education started, and my evidence supports Cremin. 
Rice was a potent, influential person and he pushed American education to- 
ward reform in many directions. In this particular instance, millions of 
children can be thankful that he did. Consider this passage, for example, 
in which he is comparing the schools of Indianapolis with those in St. Louis 

. . .This striking contrast is due to the fact that the Indianap- 
olis schools abound in the element which in St. Louis is so ob- 
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viously lacking — consideration for the child) sympathy. The 
cold, hard, and cruel struggle for results is here \inknown. 

The teacher uses every means at her ccmand to render the life 
of the child happy and heaiitifal, without endangering its use- 
fullness. 

I entered one of the rooms containing the youngest child- 
ren at the time of the opening exercises. The scene I encount- 
ered was a glimpse of fairyland. I was in a room full of bright 
and happy children, whose eyes were directed toward the teacher, 
not because they were forbidden to look in any other direction, 
but because to them the most attractive object in the room was 
their teacher. 

So far as 1 know. Bice did not make an explicit connection between the 
harsh treatment of children and the need for power in the superintendents 
office. But it is certainly implied when he argues for the need for more 
supervision for teachers. And that supervision in his plan would move 
teachers away from corporal punishment on the negative side and indeed move 
them radically toward Just the opposite. To the extent then, that Rice 
was influential in helping superintendents gain power, the fact of the 
harsh treatment of children and his deep concern about it (which comes out 
forcibly in his articles) was a factor in helping to change the adminis- 
trative arrangements in American public schools in the l890*s. 

Before my brief digression into the question of corporal punishment, 

I was presenting evidence to show the quality of teachers in the American 
public schools. The testimony of qualified witnesses including William T. 
Harris, Burke Hinsdale, and Joseph Rice indicates that it was pretty bad. 
Rice provides us with an excellent summary as follows: 

. . .Indeed the professional weakness of the American teacher is 
the greatest sore spot of the American schools. In some local- 
ities we find earnestness, conscientiousness, and enthusiasm in 
abundance, but these characteristics, favorable as they are, no 
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more constitute expert pedagogical qualifications than they do 
expert medical or legal qualifications. 0 ?be truth is that as 
a rule our teachers are too veak to stand alone, and therefore 
need constantly to he propped up hy the supervisory staff. It 
is for this reason that the character of the schools of any 
given locality depends so largely on the ability of a single 
or at most a few individuals. The weakness of the American 
teachers can be well observed even in those cities where only 
the host obtainable qxq employed. 

The graduate of a good city training-school represents, 
'jcnerally speaking, the best this country produces in the way 
®^^^®^*chers. When the training received at one of these in- 
stitutions is compared with that received at a normal school 
in Germany, the limited extent of the former becomes app^ent. 

^e State normal schools are conducted upon a broader basis, 
it is true, but their requirements for admission are in most 
instances much lower. But the true professional incompetency 
of our teachers, taken all m all, does not become fully 
apparent until we consider that not more than a t percentage 
of persons engaged in teaching in the public schools of this 
country ere normal— school graduates. Of those teaching (be- 
sides the normal-school graduates), some are high-school grad- 
uates, others have simply attended a normal school, high 
school, or acadenQT for one or more terms, while a very large 
nmber of licenses to teach are granted to those whose educa- 
tion does not extend beyond that received at a grammar— school , 
with or without a little extra coaching. 22 

At the very end of his book^Bice makes a statement which helps his credi- 



bility as an historical witness and which indicates^ too , that he believed 



there was hope for 'the future : 

That I may have conveyed a more pessimistic view of the situ- 
ation than I actually possess is owing entirely tc force of 
circximstances , and not to any desire on my part to do so. It 
was because I deemed it my duty to direct the attention of 
the public primarily to those children who are most grievous- 
ly wronged, and consequently to the schools most \irgently in 
need of reform, that I was led to devote so much space to the 
discussion of such schools as are a disgrace to an enlighten- 
ed nation. 

As I have pointed out in this chapter, the general educa- 
tional spirit of the country is progressive, the schools of a 
large number of our cities now laboring in the right direction. 
But we must never forget that in the United States each community 
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conducts its schools indep^idcntlyy so that the iavorahle con- 
dition of the schools of one locality reflects absolutely no 
credit on those uho manage the schools of another locality.^3 

So the situation in the jtoerlcan public schools by the turn of the 
century vas not generally a rosy one. In the rural areas we find inade- 
quate facilities and poorly qualified teachers. In the cities the teachers 
were better but they were engulfed by the sheer numbers of students to be 
educated— especially in the east. Why should this have been so in wealthy 
ibnerlca? The two direct causes were lack of adequate resources euid incom- 
petent or corrupt school boards. 

The evidence of inadequate financier, support is overwhelming. It is 
manifest in the evidence on inadequate physical facilities already pre- 
sented. xt is manifest, too, month after month in the pages of the pro- 
fessional Journals. Items such as the following appeared in the .American 
School Board Journal continously: 

K^sas City, Kas. Board has decided that its teachers 
must work one month for nothing owing to a shortage in funds. 

Monterey, Cal. On account of lack of funds the board is 
obliged to close the schools for the winter. . . 24 

Vicksburg, Tenn. Board has decided to reduce the salaries 
of white teachers for the ensuing tezm to per month, and 
those of colored tecushers to $25, the reduction in each case 
being about twenty per cent. This is necessitated it is claimed 
by the fact that a considerable portion of the income of the 
schools will be required for a new high school building. ^5 

And the following statement made in an Address before the 1896 meeting of 

the Iowa School Board Convention by the Honorable F. D. Pierce of Cedar 
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Falls, could have been made in any state in the thiion in that year. 

• • .1 do not want to be a croaker, a fault finder, with those 
irtio are in authority in these matters, but with all our exalted 
claims for an educational system, I believe it falls far short, 
not only of what it ought to be, but of what we are capable of 
making it. I know the cry is often heard that the burden of 
taxation for school purposes, is already heavy and hard to bear, 
but were this burden doubled cmd the funds wisely eo^loyed, no 
better investment could possibly be found for our money. With 
the amount now appropriated for school purposes, it is possible 
to do about half what ought to be done for every young person 
who grows up among us. . . 

Few things are more discouraging than to see how spcuringly 
our legislators in this state provide for our educational insti- 
tutions, as they are now constituted. This great state of Iowa, 
one of the wealthiest in the Union, cmd containing a population 
of over two million souls, has one Formal school. One insti- 
tution idiose business it is to furnish those \dio are to engage 
in teaching with the necessary training for that calling; and 
even this is cramped and stunted because of the parsimonious 
treatment it receives at the bands of our legislature.^^ 

The details of Pierce’s statement would have to be changed but the 
parsimonious level of support for education he spoke about would be true 
in many states in 1966. In the l890*s the lack of support was more lander- 
standable. While the great econosiic revolution that had occurred had 
created great wealth, that wealth was very unevenly distributed. In the 
rural areas money was scarce and hard to come by. It was bad enough (the 
economic situation) to generate the tremendous struggle that farmers waged 
against big business, and especially the railroads, in the l880*s and 90 *s, 
and in the great cities the social and economic situation was often dread- 
ful. This is the w^ Princeton historian Arthur Link describes the econ- 
omic situation at the end of the century. 

The most significant consequence of the economic revolu- 
tion w€is the creation of a powerful productive economy that 
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provided in spite of its limitations an increasingly rich mater- 
^ majority of people. Yet industriidization took 
place in such a way as to create extraordinary economic and 
social problems for twentieth-century Americans. 

For one thing, freedom from public control allowed business- 
men to engage in ruthless economic warfare, the end result of 
which was often destruction of coo5>etition and establishment of 
monopoly. Big business by 1901 was either monopolistir or guasi- 
monopolistic in many basic industries, while new enterprises 
were encountering grave difficulty in entering the field. More- 
over , even before the turn of the centxiry investment bankers 
had begun to extend their control over railroads €ind industries 
and to build interlocking financial empires. In other words, an 
economic oligarchy dominated the American economy by 1900. 

In the second place, the economic revolution had created 
social problems of enozmous magnitude — cities that grew too 
fast, where millions of people lived amid squalor and misery: 
the e^loitation of women and children; and a whole ccmmlex of 
l^blems caused by unemployment, illness, and perilous old age. 
mese were the human costs of rapid and uncontrolled industrial- 
ization. A growing body of thoughtful Americans realized that 
continuation of such unrestrained exploitation could only result 
in the degradation of the masses. 

Finally, the manner in which the economic revolution took 
place meant that the American people by the turn of the century 
had been deprived of a large part of their great heritage of 
l^d, timber, and mineral resoxirces by railroads and the oaptains 
of industry. Wealthy men had entered politics and dominated citv, 
state, and federal governments to bring this about. How to re- " 
cover that lost heritage, restore representative government, and 
subject great wealth to a measure of public control would con- 
stitute the paramount domestic challenge of the twentieth cen- 
tury.^* 

Clearly, then as now, the wealthiest men sent their children to 
private schools and the public schools did not get the financial support 
they needed. There were some outstanding exceptions to this situation 
and the schools of Brookline, Massachusetts under the very able leadership 
of Yale graduate Samuel T. Dutton are an example. Under Dutton the 
Brookline schools became a showcase in the mid-nineties and Dutton himself 
was invited to lecture at Harvard in 1895, and 1897, and at the University 
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of Chicago in 1897-93. In 1900, he was appointed Director of the Horace 
Mann School and Professor of Educational Administration at Teachers College, 
Colimibia University. This is the way A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education (Boston), described the Brookline High School in January of 
18965 five years after Dutton had been appointed superintendent. 

Iftitil five years ago, the Brookline high school was 
practically boycotted by the rich people, of whom there are 
many in town. Members of the school board sent their children 
out of town for their preparatory school education, and this was 
not because of any dissatisfaction with the teachers or with the 
quality of work. In five years the population has not material- 
ly changed, but the high school attendance has tripled, and 
students come from Boston and other towns and pay tuition, not 
because the pupils get more or less of Greek or Latin, the 
sciences or literature, but because they get the Brookline high 
school. What is this school? Much of it is indescribable, 
but it is in a new and. Interiorly, beautiful building. It hew 
not cost so much as many another schoolhouse in the state, but 
it is a gem in its appointments. It is, first of all, well 
adapted to every educational need. It has as fine an audience 
rocm as there is in New England. It has an ideal gymnasium 
for the girls emd another for the boys. The reception room?, 
three in number, ere furnished for royalty, the Aaminster car- 
pets being made especially for the various rooms, as was the 
furniture. The whole building is an art museum. Several hun- 
dred beautiful pictures, the gifts of private individuals, adorn 
the walls of all the halls, reception rooms, and every class- 
room, while elegant classic statuary - all private gifts - 
adorns some of the rooms, one piece having cost, it is said, 

$1,000. The building, centrally situated, faces the play- 
stead of the town, with several acres that will be ever open 
to the pupils* sports. On a lot adjoining the school grounds 
there is to be erected at once a bath and swimming house, cost- 
ing $ 15 >000, for the citizens. Public spirit and private 
benevolence has made of the Brookline high school an insti- 
tution of which the rich and the poor alike are proud, in which 
music and art are enjoyed at their full, while Greek, Latin, 
sciences, mathematics, literature, and history are as well 
taught as anywhere in the country. 

What does all this signify? This is, at least, a new and 
grand uplift in the ideal of high school education. It is not 
many years since the high school was a liixury of the cities and 
wealthy towns. Now, practically, every child in Massachusetts 
has the advantages of a high school, and the difference 
between the high schools of town and city has been disappearing 
until there are scores and scores of high schools all over the 
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state that give almost as good education as Boston. This 
simply means that the x>oorer coomiunities fare as veil as the 
richer. It is not in hum&ui nature to permit this to remain 
thus^ All progress comes from the advance of the more favor- 
ed, who soon settle down, content with the new order of things, 
until the advantage disappears by the coming up of the less 
favored, when they are spurred to advance a second time. If 
Vilkesbarre and Fitchburg mean anything, it is that the multi- 
tude will hereafter remain through the high school course. If 
Brookline means anything, it is that private benevolence and a 
greater devotion of better brains in centers of wealth are to 
have high schools on a broader basis, with nobler idecils, 
schools in which art, music, social grace, and culture are to 
find a place with pure scholarship. This means, in the end, a 
recasting of all high schools, an advance all along the line, 
tmtil the Brookline ideals reign everywhere. 28 

So there were at least some bright spots on the educational horizon but 

they were few and far between. 

The other major factor (besides lack of money) responsible for the 
sad plight of the public schools was the administration of the schools by 
local school boards. I will deal with this problem in the next section 
of this report in connection with the struggle for power between school 
boards and superintendents,but it is necessary and desirable to present 
some of the evidence concerning this situation here in order to round out 
my picture of the public schools. 

First we have the evidence provided by Joseph Rice on the basis of 
his extensive observation of the public schools in I892. Rice believed 
there were four basic factors that influenced the quality of the schools 
in every city: the public, the board of education, the superintendent and 
his staff, and the teachers. His opinion was that most lay citizens took 
no intelligent interest in their schools whatever. A local pride based 
on complete lack of knowledge and indifference to the actual administra- 
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tion of the schools, was about all that he fotmd in the general citizenry. 
This left a clear field of operations to the politicians, in whose hands 
usuaLly rested the power to constitute school hoards, in one way or an- 
other. Bice says: 

These hoards are selected according to whims. Some are 
elected hy the people, others are appointed, the appointing 
power lying in the hands of mc^ors, Judges, or councilman; or 
a hoard of education (as at Buffalo) may consist simply of a 
committee of the common council. In some cities the hoard of 
education is formed hy two or three distinct bodies, each of 
which is so constituted that while it has enough independent 
power to create a considerable amount of mischief on its own 
account, it is nevertheless sufficiently dependent on the others 
to he able to prove that the latter are at faiat when anything 
goes amiss. The manner in which the hoards conduct their 
affairs varies markedly. In some cities their actions are 
governed to a considerable extent by selfish motives, whether 
political or other, while in other cities the members of the 
hoard are entirely unselfish in their offici€0. acts.^^ 

In New York City, for example, the schools were administered in the 

following manner. There was a hoard of education consisting of twenty- 

one members appointed by the mayor. For each of the twenty-four wards 

of the city there was a hoard of trustees of five members: finally there 

were eight hoards of inspectors of three members each with each hoard 

exercising supervision over three wards. These three separate groups were 

more or less independent bodies, and together made up one hundred and 

sixty- five persons ^directly connected with the management of the schools.” 

The result was, said Rice: 

. . .When anything goes amiss, it is impossible to discover 
which one of these one hundred and sixty-five persons is re- 
sponsible. *No one is responsible for anything,* has become 
a byword among those who in any way seek to fix responsibility. 

In many of the schools a most horribly unsanitary condition of 
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affairs prevails, for which, however, no one appears to he 
responsible. The course of studies is highly unscientific, 
but no one has constructed it, and no one is responsible for 
it. When appointments are to be made, every one is on the 
cJ.ert; when responsibility is to be fixed, no one is in read- 
iness to step forward. 30 

There was cJLso a superintendent of schools, who was ’’simply an executive 
officer” who kept books and attended some meetings, and eight assistant 
superintendents, who were supposed to do the actual supervising of four 
thousand teachers. 

Some of the results of having such a system of administration were 
about what one would expect. No principal could be discharged without 
sixteen adverse votes of the board of education out of twenty-one, and 
Rice says that it was practically inpossible to ever secure that number. 
Before a teacher could be removed, three trustees out of five in the ward 
had to recommend it, and two out of three of the ward’s board of inspec- 
tors. In addition the teacher could appeal to the board of education and 
that body couldj if it wished^reverse the decision and reinstate her. The 
result was that New York City teachers were seldom discharg€.*d, even for 
the grossest negligence and incompetency. 

The system of administration of the schools in Philadelphia was 
equally cumbersome. There was a central board, with one member for each 
ward, appointed by the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, and a local 
boeurd for each ward, with thirteen members, twelve elected and the thir- 
teenth a delegate fvaiD. the central board. The local board appointed 
principals and teachers. Before 1883, there was no superintendent so each 
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school was run "according to the whims of its principal." When a super- 
intendent was appointed an unfortunate situation developed of the kind 
for which there was so much opportunity under such administrative systems. 
The local hoards, controlling teachers and principals and fearing the 
central hoard would gain power through the superintendent, encouraged 
teachers and princi|>als to defy him. In this power struggle, the central 
hoard always supported the superintendent hut^ in wards where he could not 
win over the local hoards, he was greatly handicapped in making any pro- 
gress toward improvement of the schools. The assistant superintendents, 
were also handicapped in their work so that, in 1892, Rice felt that "the 
public schools of Philadelphia, after being supervised for ten years by 
a corps of earnest workers, are still hut little beyond the beginning of 
a progressive movaaent."^^ 

In Baltimore^ hoard members were elected by the Common Council, one 
for each ward, and as each ward councilman was accorded the courtesy of 
appointing his own candidate by his fellow members , who then voted for 
the nominee, it was entirely a school board of the ward politicians. Mem- 
bers of the school board, in turn, nominated teachers, each for his own 
ward, who were then confirmed by the board as a whole. Prospective teach- 
ers could secure an appointment through the patronage of their ward board 
member or through his patron, the ward councilman. Therefore, in 1892, 
Rice saya, "The schools of Baltimore are almost entirely in the hands of 
untrained teachers." He discovered one teacher there who stayed home 
every time it rained, without being discharged. 
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There vere cities in 1892 in nhich the school boards were honest and 
competent and the schools were jfree of political patronage or control. 

One such city was St. Paul, Minnesota and Rice described the development 
as follows: 

Owing to the fact that politics had played such havoc with the 
schools of that city, an attempt was made to ia^rove the con- 
ditions by a reorganization of the school system. This reorg^- 
ization consisted in placing the power to appoint the members* of 
the school board in the hands of the mayor, and in reducing 
their number from fifteen to seven. A reorganization of this 
natizre did not necessarily mean that the schools would become 
separate from politics; but it so happened that the mayor 
appointed as members of the school board seven men of unques- 
tioned character, not one of whom was a politician. Thus the 
schools of St. Paul were at a single sweep completely severed 
from politics. The effect is excellent. Ify visits to the St. 

Paul schools were made in June, 1892, just fifteen months after 
the inauguration of the new board, €md already at that time 
there was unmistakable evidence that the schools were rapidly 
improving. 

The evidence indicates St. Paul was the exception to the rule as the 
continuing complaints about politics and political influence harmful to the 
education of children shows. In January of 1895, for example, William George 
Bruce, editor of the influential American School Board Journal and a school 
board member himself, wrote an editorial entitled ”The Politician in Schools." 
Bruce is an excellent witness here because he was in communication with and 
received reports from school boards and superintendents all over the country, 
and because he was a champion of school boards (as will be seen in the next 
section of this report) who could be assumed to present them in their most 
favorable light whenever possible. Here is part of Bruces opinion: 

One of the interesting phases of the American public 
school system is presented in the operations of the politician. 
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He is an ever energetic, ever "busy factor. He dips his hands 
into school treasuries;- he decides idio shall teach the youth of 
the land and vho shall not; he has made proper school facilities 
in5>ossihle whenever they are ia^ssihle; in fact, his influence 
is wielded ingeniously and effectively. - 

Weed out your politician. He infests the hoards. Shirk 
‘ no duty in carrying out the best interests of your school system. 

Meet, the demands of your community fearlessly and honestly. 

Rebuke the politician. 35 

The complaints continued. In the winter of I896 the Atlantic Monthly 
circulated questionnaires to teachers and superintendents all over the 
coimtry asking about (l) class size, (2) teacher turnover, (3) teacher age, 
political influence, (5) salaries, (6) requirements or qualifications 
for teachers, and (7) chances for promotion in teaching. More than 1,500 
replies were received and eminent psychologist G. Stanley Hall analysed 
and reported on the results in the March issue. ■ The report could be seen 
as a kind of educational profile. I should have presented some of these 
data earlier because they relate to the question of class size which I 
dealt with earlier. I apologize for this and defend my action on the ground 
that (a) they are excellent data, and (b) I will present them briefly^ 
except those dealing with the extent of political influence in public 
education. 

It turned out that classes were very large. In many states the 
average was almost sixty while the state with the lowest average was 3*^ 
(Arkansas). At the end of this section of his report Hall added, "Every- 
where, of course, the number of pupils per teacher in city schools is 
greater than in country schools. "36 «pjje replies also showed that a large 
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percentage ot teachers, especially men, had left the profession in the past 
decade. The percentages ranged from thirty percent in JXe\r England to sixty- 
five percent in the Western states. The rejplies also showed that more than 
seventy-five percent of the teachers vere nnder thirty-five years of age. 

The relies showed that sa3.8ries for teachers vere very low and were a 
major cause of the large turnover. {I shotild perhaps point out here that 
in 1895, sixty-seven percent of the teachers esroloyed in public schools 
were women.) The replies showed that in only a few places were the qual- 
ificr-tions high and H all stated that *'a large proportion in all district 
schools are young girls, sixteen to twenty years of age, utterly untrained . 
The data on promotions was not clear except that it was rare for an elemen- 
tary teacher to he promoted to a high school. (High school teachers were 
always paid more than elementary school teachers in those days so such a 
transfer would have heeu a real promotion.) 

How to return to the question of i»olitical influence on the schools. 

The situation was so had that Hall considered if one of the two outstanding 
evils which the inquiry brought out; the other was the poor quality of the 
normal schools and their products. I q\?.ote his report on political influ- 
ence at length: 

Very striking are the answera to the questions touching 
teachers* tenure of their positions and security from improper 
influences. In New England, percentages reporting improper in- 
fluence are as follows hy States: Maine 33 per cent. New 
Hainpshire 9 per cent, Vermont 8 per cent, Massachusetts IT per 
cent, Rhode Island none, and Connecticut hO per cent. This 
evil is potent, however, for appointments rather than- for re- 
movals. These had influences are prominent in the following 
order: church, politics, personal favor, and whims of citizens 
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and cdEDlttces • The master of a grasnar school writes strong- 
ly €igatnst the policy of placing schools in the hands of divi- 
sion coomittees. Their chainaany he says, is virtually the . 
coconittee, and almost always lives in the district. The rules 
forhid the employment of non-resident tccichers at anything hut 
the Tn-firtTtnCT salary. He favors a wider range of choice, and 
thinks appointments should he made a general committee 
advised hy s^aperrisor and principal. The system of annual 
elections is often ccmmented on adversely. 

In the Middle States, 9 per cent in New Jersey, 33 per 
cent in New York, 4o per cent in Delaware, and 50 per cent 
in Pennsylvania report improper influences. Some- sad revel- 
ations appear in these returns. One teacher tells of an 
applicant who was ’asked, not as to his qualifications, hut 
of the number of voters in his family-' Another writes that 
the friends of a schoolbook publishing house would ’drive out 
any teacher who would not favor their books • * The civil ser— . 
vice regulations in New York have bettered the conditions; 
and a teacher who has had experience in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey, and New York says that, on the whole. New York, 
teachers are far above the average in intelligence and pro- 
fessional spirit. 

In some of the Southern States very evil influences are 
reported. In grpali towns in Alabama teachers are said to be 
both removed and appointed by favor; positions in some places 
are rarely held more than two terms, and seme teachers take 
three different schools during the year. Lessons are short. 

*In some counties the teachers are said to pay each monber of 
the school board from $2,50 to $5 to keep their positions,* 
and 6 per cent report Improper influence, as do 30 per cent 
in Georgia, 70 per cent in Kentucky, 25 per cent in Maryland, 
1*0 per cent in Mississippi, 50 per cent in South Carolina and 
Tennessee, 1*5 per cent in Texas, 20 per cent in Virginia, and 
60 per cent in West Virginia. In Kentucky, where teachers are 
commonly elected annually, ’when boards change politically, 
sweeping changes of teachers often follow • * In Mississippi 
teachers are said rarely to remain in positions more than one 
year. In Texas one teacher reports; *If your school board, 
are Democratic, the teachers are democratic; if Baptists, 
they must be Baptists.* In West Virginia it is said that re- 
quirements are neither rigid nor uniform. ’Politics is the 
bane of the school system; then comes personal favoritism. 
Colored teachers are special sufferers from politics . * 

For the far Western States the report of improper in- 
fluence is as follows; California 60 per cent, Colorado 60 
per cent. North Dakota 100 per cent (only four reports), Ore- 
gon J*0 per cent, Utah 60 per cent, Washington 60 per cent. 

In California the state law gives the teacher life tenure of 
office, but this law is said to be ’always evaded by politi- 
cians.* Good state laws are overcome by corrupt school 
boards. Teachers are said to be ’pliant, timid, and servile,* 
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and political ‘pulls* are potent. One report says that teach- 
ers* boarding-places affect their security; another calls them 
‘cranks* and * cowards.* Requirements art said to be *wholly 
unpedagogicaly absurd, and criminal l y careless. * In Colorado 
it is the same old story of the political *puU. * Large cities 
seem freer from political influence than small towns. Local 
teachers are preferred to outsiders, which is a bad sign. In 
Idaho the condition looks bad, and personal favoritism is 
said to keep teachers in office. In Oregon, where tenure is 
uncertain and- teachers are often elected annually, the main 
difficulty seems to be in security of tenure. In Utah one 
report says that positions in some places are solely depen- 
dent on political influence. In Washington a city superinten- 
dent says : *We have practically no protection fr^n. political 
demagogues; this unfortunate condition is appalling in our 
Western country. * He says further that tenure of position is 
affected ‘personal friends and their influence, and by the 
lack of them.* *We must trade with the merchants, bank with 
the bankers, take treatment of the doctors, consult the law- 
yers, connive with the politicians, and even go to school 
elections and work for the successful condidate. *-^ 

In the summer of l896,the Atlantic Monthly carried another long 
article on the problem. This one was by a prominent superintendent of 
the Cleveland schools, Lewis H. Jones. Jones had been superintendent 
in Indianapolis and was largely responsible for the situation there which 
Joseph Rice praised so highly. At Cleveland he was the head of a school 
system in which the administrative arrangements became a center of con- 
troversy which I will describe in a later section. In this article 
Jones, drawing heavily and quoting extensively from G. Stanley Hall’s 
article, gave the most powerful denunciation of politics in public educa- 
An d the most alaicmlng picture of xts consequences that I have seen 
in all the material I have gone through. The article was entitled "The 
Politician and the School" and was both a severe criticism of politics in 
public education and a powerful argument for giving full power to the 
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superintendent of schools. I have selected statements from his article 
vhich shov his opinion about politics and public education: 

The unscrupulous politician is the greatest enemy that 
we now have to contend with in public education. His highest 
conception of the public school is that its revenues offer 
him the opportunity of public plunder. Did he cuiccmplish his 
end without other injurj^ to the cause of education than the 
depletion of its revenues, he might be ranked merely with the 
common thief. However, he does not confine his depredations 
to the financial side of the matter, but pushes his corrupt- 
ing presence into the school itself. He commits the unpardon- 
able sin when he interferes with the rightful tenure of office 
of the teacher, and seeks to make political reasons more 
effective than professional competency in securing and re- 
taining teachers* positions. . . 

It is true that many other unworthy influences operate 
in the employment and retention of incompetent teachers; hut 
all other Influences, either inside or outside the profession, 
dwindle into insignificance when compared with the baleful 
effects of peirtison politics. . . 

. . .The situation staggers belief. No one seems to grasp its 
real significance. It would be a serious problem if it were 
simply plundering the public treasury. Its evil would be be- 
yond computation if it extended no farther than the corrupting, 
humiliating, and degrading of the men and women who teach in 
the schools, and who, though they are infinitely the superiors 
of the political bosses, must sutmit to the most galling in- 
dignities, or cease to follow their chosen profession. But 
the real enonaity of the crime begins to dawn upon us when we 
consider that these political tricksters, who give positions 
to incompetent teachers in return for political support frcm 
the fr^iids of such teachers, steal frcai defenseless children. 

The horrible accumulation of social consequences would appall 
us if it resulted only in deformed bodies and wasted intellect- 
ual energies. But the inevitable consequence of Incompetence 
in the schoolroom is spiritiial death to the children, the dwarf- 
ing of all noble purposes, the paralyzing of all high effort, 
the destruction of all elevated ideals, the gradual obliter- 
ation of all that makes life worth living. Herod killed the 
innocents, as he doubtless thought, to protect his throne. The 
modern politician murders the children for mere gain; and it 
does not seem to make much difference that his own children 
are among the number. Partisan politics is the most horrible 
curse that ever spread its blighting influence over the public 
schools. 
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The fact of political influence in the operation of the public schools 

/ 

continued to be brou^t tO; the attention of educators and laymen through- 
out the nineties. The Atlantic Monthly followed Superintendent Jones* 

I . , . 

article with one in July I896* entitled "Confessions of Public School 

• .r 

Teachers” in which the same story of patronage end political influence in 
the hiring and firing, of teachers, the selection of school sites and the 
building. of schools, and the selection and purahase of textbooks was re- 
ported. Two years later the same Journal featured another article entitled 
"Confessions of Three School Superintendents” in which three superinten- 
dents from different sections of the country writing anonymously told 
their tale of woe. The third of these men who had served primarily in two 
large cities provided some details of how the system operated: 

In the same city, where houses were erected by the school 
board and all contracts pertaining to the schools were awarded 
by the board, there was a temptation for a certain class of men 
to seek election to the board who could not be tempted into the 
public ’service* ly any desire to advance the public inter- 
est. Some of than secured appointments upon the building 
committee- It was well known that bids for contracts were opened 
before all bids were handed in, and ’pointers* were given to 
late bidders. S<me of these men were constantly found on the 
textbook committee, and agents of publishing houses had to meet 
them on ground sufficiently low to reach their official good 
will. In a certain book contest, one young, inexperienced 
agent told me he gave one member of the committee money to take 
a trip to the seashore. To gain the good will of another, he 
said he accompanied him not only to saloons , but to worse 
places. 

What was the explanation for this situation which almost everyone 
agreed was a basic factor in undermining the <iuality of education, 
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especially in the cities? The answer^ as Lucy Salmon^ professor of 
history at Vassar and frequent contributor to education journals^ pointed 
out, was that it was a part of the spoils system which prevailed in mun- 
icipal governments generally in these years. The fact was, that during, 
the height of the Jacksonian period, city charters were grafted or re- 
written to dispense power among a number of agencies making responsible 
democratic government difficult if not impossible. With no one responsible, 
a vacuum existed into which moved the political machine. These machines, 
writes historian Arthxir Link, resembled the modem corporation in their 
hierarchical structure and he describes their structure and operation as 
follows ; 

In the bottom rank was the precinct captain, who organized a 
small district and dispensed small favors. Above him was the 
ward leader, or heeler, who was a lieutenant of the boss and 
helped to manage campaigns and run the machine. Often the ward 
heeler held important office, such as that of alderman or water 
commissioner. Together with the boss and his immediate assis- 
tants, ward leaders constituted the inner circle of the organ- 
ization, called *the ring. * 

The head of the machine was known as the ‘boss,* *big man,* 
or ‘leader. * Because of his generally imsavory reputation, he 
usually held no office. Almost invariably he had risen from 
the ranks after years of service. The boss operated like a 
general in charge of field forces. His orders were commands, 
passed down from the ‘ring* to its hundreds or thousands of 
workers. Occasionally the boss’s authority was challenged by 
a rising politician or faction in the machine;, if tensions 
mounted too high the organization would split into rival fac- 
tions. These were exceptional cases, however, for machines 
were usually superbly organized and smoothly run. They were 
the invisible governments of great cities, affecting the well- 
being of millions of people. . . 

The machine survived even when forms of government were 
changed. A more important reason for its existence and power, 
therefore, was the fact that it rendered service to large 
numbers of people. The majority of voters in 1900 did not ask 
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■whether the organization was corrupt but whether it did scnie- 
thing for them. . ^ 

The systen of police graft was everywhere prevalent, but 
the most dangerous kind of bribery was the noney paid by 
businessmen for protection, special privileges, and public 
rights* To begin “with, the great economic interests in the 
cities tiirned *their .dollars into votes and their property 
into political power* by buying control of the political 
machines. Corruption was inevitable so long as businessmen 
wanted exemption frcsn equitable taxation. In addition, there 
were mmerous opportunities in large and rapidly growing cities 
for bribery of another kind — ^purchase of franchises and con- 
tracts. New ci-y railway lines had to be constructed 5 sewerage, 
gas, electrical, and water lines had to follow new areas of 
development. The boss usually had franchises and contracts 
at his disposal; even perpetual franchises could be bought. 

It wars top-level bribery of this kind that was most dangerous, 
to th^, public interest and most profitable to the machine. 

This, therefore, was the * System,* as Lincoln Steffens 
called It. This was the pattern of corruption that character- 
. ised American municipal politics at the turn of the century. 

Swne cities, to b€J siure, oug shone the others in refining the 
art of misgovernment . In St. Louis, for example, the Demo- 
cratic boss systematiceliy sold franchises, licenses, and 
ex«nptions to the respectable leaders of the business community. 

The boss of Minneapolis operated the most spectacular system 
of police graft in the country. In Pittsburgh two Republican 
leaiders owned the city council and grew rich on contracts and 
utilities. Philadelphia presented the sorriest sight of all — 
a place where the citizens cheerfully acquiesced in the total 
subversion of representative government. 

With a system so pervasive in city government generally it is not 
surprising that ‘the spoils system should have operated in the public 
schools. It is true^of course^ that the financial reward possible in the 
educational ’'racket” was not as great as in the purchase of the franchise 
of a public utility. Still, when large schools were being built and large 
numbers of textbooks were being purchased there were large sums of money 
to be made. 

The problem of getting the. schools out of this system of political 
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patronage and control was not to be solved in a year or two by the writ- 
ings of reformers such as Joseph Rica, William Bruce, Lewis Jones or Lucy 
Salmon* It would not have been solved even with the power of the organized 
leadership of the education profession as manifested through the resolutions 
of its various committees. As I will sho;^ the efforts by schoolmen did 
help but the major success was made possible by the tremendous efforts of 
the progressives after 1900. 

This then concludes my brief account of the situation in the schools 
in 1900 . What Judgment can or should be made? One could agree with G. 
Stanley Mall when, after analyzing the results of the Atlantic Monthly 
survey, he cried out in dismay. The evils in the schools he said, "are 
very real, grave, and widespread; whether a trifle more or less so than 
these rough estimates make out is of small account. They stand out in 
gloomy contrast with the glorification of the perfections of our system 
commonly heard in teachers* meetings, and by many thought necessary to 
insure a continuation of school appropriationsV^^ 

William Torrey Harris, Ifeited States Commissioner of Education, was 
more optimistic. Writing in 1900, in his monograph on elementary education 
for the Paris Exposition he conceded the shortccanings of the public 
schools. Still, he said, the schools had transformed an illiterate popu- 
lation into one that could, at least read the newspapers and thus partic- 
ipate in the political life of the nation. More than that, he claimed that 
the schools had helped to promote domestic tranquility and social cohesive- 

1 

ness. The following quotation provides the essence of his view: 
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IHiat the public schools of cities have worked ^eat end 
favorable changes to the advantage of civil order cannot be 
doubted. They have generally broken up the feuds that used to 
prevail between the people of different precincts. Learning 
to live without quarreling with school-fellows is an efficient 
preparation for an orderly and peaceful life with one's neigh- 
bors. 

The rural school, with sjJ. its shortconings , was, and is 
to-day, a great moral force for the sparsely settled regions, 
bringing together the youth of the scattered families, and 
forming friendships, cultivating polite behavior, affording to 
each an insight into the motives and springs of action of his 
neighbors, and teaching. him hox’ to co-operate with them in 
securing a ccmmon good.^^ 



B) The Struggle for Power between School Boards and Sup^intendents 

As I stated earlier, the office of the city superintendent of 
schools was fixmly established by 1895 « It is also clear, and there is 
abundant evidence to support the fact, that superintendents had not, in 
most places, been given the authority by school boards that they (the super 
intendents) thought they needed. At the end of the sectipn in which I 
traced the development of the superintendency up to the eighteen-nineties, 

I quoted William Ifcwry who described the situation in Boston and New 
England — a situation in which although in most cases school boards had 
hired superintendents they had not yet given th«s authority, and the 
crucial decisions were still being meide by school boardsr usually through 
standing comnittees. 

In the preceding section of this report I described the conditions 
which existed in the public schools and especially in the city schools 
in the 1890's. Clearly, by almost any educationcd standard^ conditions 
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vere deplorable: poor, imlqrgienic facilities, overcrowded classroons, 
inadequate materials, and poorly trained, tmsupervised teachers, ihid . 
i^ost in^rtant for our story was the fact that the inportant educational 
decisions were being made for the most part by school board members who 
were at worst politicians seeking their own gain and at best by well 
inteutioned men who had neither the time nor the competence to make such 
decisions wisely. 

The leaders in Merican education knew about the conditions in 
the public schools^ aad while they were not as concerned and disturbed 
about some of the conditions (e.g., the large classes) as we are toda^ 
probably because they were accustcmed to large classes, they were con-> 
cemed about the quality of teachers, the course of study, and in general 
about the operation of the schools. These leaders, and they included 
college presidents, such as Nicholas Murray Butler and Charles Eliot, 
college professors, such as Burke Hinsdale, and the leading superintend 
dents of the time, such as William Maxwell and William T. Harris, had been 
discussing the problems of American education for years in educational 
journals and in the meetings of their national organization, the National 
Education Association. From discussion^they moved into action in the 
1890 * s and the action took the form of a series of studies and reports of 
committees who studied various eispects of the educational sitiiation and 
made recommendations to the profession and to the American public con- 
ceming them. The work of the famous Committee of Ten (1892) on secondary 
education is well known as is the Committee on College Entrance (l89^). 

In this whole develojment the crucial problems of organization and admin- 
istration^ and especially those connected with the cities^ were not neglec- 
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ted* The hasic problem in this area vas vho -would make the key educaticn.* 
al decisions in the schools £ the school boards or the siq>erintsndent8. 

Sty k^ decisions I mean decisions concerning the hiring and firing of 
teachers, the selection of textbooks, and the course of study. Educators, 
of course, generally took the position that these decisions should be made 
by professional experts— in this case the superintendent and his staff 
(this did not include teachers) and not the school board* The problem, 
of course, -was to convince school boards, -who had the legal power to make 
these decisions^ to turn this power over to superintendents. 

The problem began receiving systematic attention in the National 
Education Association as early as i860, when the National Council of Edu> 
cation -was established. The Council consisted of sixty-five prominent 
members of the N. £. A. Its function veis ”the consideration and dis- 
cussion of educational questions of general interest and public inport- 
ance, and the presentation, through printed reports, of the substance of 
the discussions and the conclusions formulated." The Council created 
t-welve standing conmittees, one of them on City School Systems. This 
Conmittee was charged with the responsibility of studying seven different 
aspects of the city systems. One of these was the organization of city 
schools and another -was the superintendency. The Committee made several 
reports in the l880*s, and then presented its report on "School Superin- 
tendence in Cities" to the National Council at its annual meeting in 
July of 1890. The committee chairman was prominent educator Einerson E. 
White and the t-wo other members were Burke A. Hinsdale and N. C. Dougherty. 
White at the time was superintendent of schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
had been the president of Purdue Iftiiversity (I876-I883) and was well 
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kccwn as an authoz*. Hins da l e , vho has already heen introduced, vas, in 
1890, Professor of Pedagogy at the Ifeiversity of Michigan. Dougherty vas 
siq>erintendent of schools in Peoria, Illinois. 

In its report the CoBBoittee borrowed heavily from a speech that 

William H. MaasweU, siq?erintendent of schools in Brooklyn, New York, had 

given the preceding February to tlie Department of Superintendence of the 

N.E.A. an^ since this was sc^it is necess€u;y and desirable to give an 

account of Maxwell's speech and some of Ihe very important discussions 

that followed it. Maxwell began by citing Herbert Spencer to show that 

as society evolved, its institutions required a specialization of func- 

tion^and in education this meant that school boards had to give up several 

of the f\inctions they had been assigned under "primitive” conditions.^ 

Then in answering his own ques^:ion as to whether the schools were not 

already being run by specialists (super!, ndents), he provided evidence 

of the situation in administration in city schools in I89O: 

The functions of school officems are at best but advisory. 

Their best efforts may be nullified by the caprice or ig- 
norance of those who hold the reins of authority. Under such 
a system the strongest and wisest of. men may well grow weary 
of well-doing, and, instead of leading the vanguard of pro- 
gress, content himself with trying to avert the dangers that 
continually threaten our public schools. Under such a system, 
the strongest and wisest of educators may he pardoned if he 
degenerates into a not ignoble specimen of arrested develop- 
ment.^ 



Despite this gloomy picture j Maxwell was optimistic. Some superintendents, 
at least, he said, were being listened to by school boards In forming 
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the course of study and. in appointing teachers. In these actions he found. 
*'the ground.>plan for a coo^lete differentiation of structures and a com- 
plete specialization of functions.*'^ Maxvell reccnmecded that the states 
and not the local districts assume great responsibility in public educa- 
tion. The state should determine the course of study to be pursued in all 
the public schools; it should decide on the qualifications of teachers and 
superintendents and issue licenses to qualified persons for these Jobs. 

The city superintendent, said Maxvell, should represent the state. He 
suggested that the city school board have the right to select its own 
superintendent but only from an approved list nominated by "State educa- 
tional authorities." So far as tenure was concerned. Maxwell thought 
that the superintendent" should be appointed either for a long term of 
years, as are the Judges of the supreme court, or should be appointed for 
life, and should be removable only by the state board of education, on 
cooqplalnt of a municipal or county board. As for boards, they should 
select all school sites, purchase cdl supplies except textbooks, and 
handle all business. The board should employ teachers and Maxwell thought 
they should be selected by the school princlp£Ll.s. All of the purely edu- 
cational work should be handled by the "scholastic officers."^ 

In the discussion that followed several superintendents spoke €uid 
their statements indicated that there weis considerable disagreement over 
the basic issues. Superintendent H. S. Tarbell of Providence, Bhode 
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Island thought that Maxwell's centralized state control was ''unnecessary” 

and would he "injxirious." Ee also helieved that school boards and not 

superintendents should select teachers and textboohs^but the question of 

% 

how the texts should be used should be decided by the experts, i.e., the 
superintendents. Si^rintendent Aaron Gove of Denver followed Tarbell 
and agreed with him that teachers should be hired by the school board^and 
the reason he gave provides evidence that the vulnerability of superin- 
tendents;, one of the critical problems down through the years and right 
to the present time, existed and superintendents were aware of it in 1890. 
Why should superintendents not appoint teachers? Here was Gove's answer: 

The prejudices and embarrassments consequent upon local solicita- 
tion for appointments create a feeling in a comminity that ser- 
iously hampers the best efforts of the siq>erintendent. The 
country furnishes abundant illustration of the folly of super- 
intendents tindertaking to direct appointments. It is another 
instance of good theory and bad practice; the outcome has 
usually been the dismissal of the superintendent.® 

Two other prominent educators responded to William Maxwell's remarks. 
One was Ehierson £. Whit e^ who has been introduced^ cuid the other was Andrew 
Draper, state superintendent of public instruction in New York. Draper 
was subsequently to be superintendent of schools in Clevelemd and he 
played a leading role in the struggle between school boards and superin- 
tendents. White was not willing to go as far as Maxwell suggested in 
granting power to the state although he believed the state had the "right 
and duty" to "provide and secure an efficient administration of the 
schools in these cities." But he fully endorsed Msucwell's other ideas 
as the following statements indicate: 
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I fully agree with the position of the paper respecting 
the necessity of differentiation and specialization in school 
administration. We have reached the point in the developoient 
of our school systans when school instruction and discipline 
should he clearly recognized as a special department of school 
administration. There is a widening opinion that hoards of 
education 9 though thoroughly competent for the general manage- 
ment of schools, are not competent to prescribe courses of 
study and methods of instruction and discipline, or to deter- 
mine the qualifications of teachers. These duties involve a 
knowledge of education, its principles, history, and conditions, 
which few men possess who are not professional experts ; and 
hence it is that hoards of education are increasingly committ- 
ing these duties to the superintendent and his assistants. 

It would not he a very inconsiderate statement were I to assert 
that real progress in school instruction in our cities for the 
past twenty years has heen i€0*gely the result of the efficiency 
and authority of school srqperintendents. 

What experience has shown to he necessary and wise should 
now he recognized hy the State in its organization of city 
school systems. The law shoi^d not only provide for school 
supervision, hut the powers and duties of supervisory officers 
should he clearly defined. There should he "differentiation 
and specialization," to adopt the quoted language of the paper. 

Permit me to add, that in my judgment the selection of 
teachers, the most important duty in school administration, 
should he vested, in some wise manner, in the superintendent 
of schools. What he is now really doing in many of our cities, 
under cover, should he done hy authority of law, openly and 
with a full assumption of all the responsibility involved. 

There is a clear distinction between the selection and nomin- 
ation of teachers and their employment. The superintendent’s 
action should he subject to the approval of the hoard. The 
time has ccme when the supervision of schools should he spec- 
ialized, and whatever the State decrees in this matter will 
meet with the approval of the people, whatever may he true of 
the ward politician. What the people want is good schools, 
and this requires a wise organization and efficient direction.' 

Andrew Draper then took the floor. He thought that while it was 

desirable to have superintendents hire teachers the idea was not tenable, 

first, because he thought hoards of education would not ordinarily yield 

power to superintendent Sj and second^hecause even if they did it would 

he unwise for superintendents to take it. Draper ended his statement 
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with remarks that indicated that he wanted superintendents to have great 
power but that he thought it unwise for then to seek to employ teachers.^ 

Five years later Draper apparently had changed his mindj because in 1895 
an Important conm5.ttee of which he was chairman came out strongly in 
favor of having superintendents select teachers. And in that year he even 
urged superintendents to risk dismissal in order to acquire power. But^ 
as the following statement will indicate, in I89O, he agreed with Aaron 
Gove on the vulnerability of superintendents. 

About one matter I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
sm. not in favor of limiting the authority of city superinten- 
dents. If I could, I would confer upon them much broader 
authority then they now have. I would give them almost auto- 
cratic powers within their sphere of duty and action, and then 
I would hold them responsible for results. After a teacher 
has once been appointed, I would have the superintendent util— 
ize the services of that teacher in whatever grade he could to 
the best advantage. I would confer upon him the power to trans- 
fer a teacher from a lower greide to a higher, or from a higher 
grade to a lower, Just as he thought best; but I am very con- 
fident in the opinio n that it is Impracticable , and that it is 
disastrous to his" ow n efficiency , to arouse the antagonisms ^ 
which are inevitably incident to the employment of teachers* 

RCTiember that all these remarks were made before superintendents from 
over the country andjthus^the ideas were diffused throughout the nation. 
The consideration of the problems connected with city school systems, 
which essentially boiled down to the question of trying to decide how much 
power the superintendents could wrest ffom school boards, was continued in 
the sunmer of I89O. In July, the Conmittee on City School Systems present- 
ed its report to the National Council of Education at the annual meeting of 
the National. Education Association held in St. Paul, Minnesota. The Com- 
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mittee followed William Maxwell in using the potent name of Herbert 
Snenoer as an authority to bolster its case. In the first paragraph of 
the report the Committee stated: "Herbert Spencer confidently affirms 

that . . . *a differentiation of structure and a specialization of func- 
tion.* is the law of all growth and progress." This principle, the Com- 
mittee said, could be clearly seen in government and in industry. On the 
basis of an examination of the development of both these institutions* it 
was clear that "the specialist is the most characteristic product of modem 
civilization . 

The Committee then laur.ched into its main argument: there had been 

some progress toward differentiation and specializatd.on of function in 
education., hut the schools were far behind other institutions. As 
for school admin5.st3'ation in cit5.es— it was organized as it had been when 
cities were vil3.ages. The Committee was highly critical of school boards 
and William Maxwell was quoted as saying "the board of education serves 
several purposes and performs none of them well. The primitive 
arrangement of having school boards run the schools , the Committee report- 
ed, remained in effect in most cities despite its known failure. 

They added that "there is not a progressive and advanced system of city 
schools which has been iinmediately administered’ by a board of education." 
The Ccmmittee hastened to add that this statement was not meant to question 
the intelligence or character of school board members in cities. They even 
went so far as to admit that: 
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If the members of this Council were organized as a board 
of education, they would not be able to administer efficiently 
a system of city schools. They would be obliged to commit 
executive and supervisory duties to a superintendent, and, if 
as wise as they are believed “to^^e, they would also ccamait 
corresponding executive powers. ‘ 

The Committee followed Maxwell’s approach of stressing the fact that 
while conditions were bad there was room foi* hope, because some school 
beards at least had taken the very wise step of letting the superintendent 
end his staff run the school. This line of argument or persuasion with 
its optimistic note, as well as, the objective of educators in their 
struggle with school boards, comes out clearly in the following passages 
from the report: 

This failure of the primitive organization is attested 
by the actual administration of public schools in cities. 

Boards of education have increasingly realized that they are 
not competent to perfoim wisely all of the duties imposed 
unon them hy the law, and especially that they are not com- 
petent for the efficient discharge of those executive :toc- 
tions that are connected with school Instruction and disci- 
pline including the selection and assignment of teachers, the 
preparation of courses of study, the selection of text-books, 
the promotion and classification of pupils, end the iiaaediate 
direction of methods of teaching and discipline. 

It may be true that the great majority of school boards 
have not a very lively appreciation of their incompetency in 
these directions; hut the encouraging fact is, that an in- 
crecusing number of boards are committing these supervisory 
and executive duties to superintendents and principals, and 
this delegation of administrative duties is now authorized 
in several States, 6ind in at least one instance is required 
by State law. The office of superintendent of schools now 
exists in nearly all of our cities, and the superintendent 
has generally the oversight, if not direction, of school 
instruction and discipline. In many cities his advice at 
least is sought with reference to proposed changes in the 
course of study or text-books, the grading of pupils, the 
selection and assignment of teachers, etc.; and, in a few 
of the more progressive cities, the superintendent really 
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determines all of these matters. It is true that this is 
usually done under the cover of .a committee — a convenient 
hiding-place from criticism, and an easy escape frcan res- 
ponsibility. But the promising fact is, that a few super- 
intendents are such de facto , if not dej ure, and the schools 
under them have the full benefit of their experience and 
skill. Tb.e success of such real supervision will be ques- * 

tioned by no one familiar with school progress. The most 
notable exanq>les of mctrked progress in city schools have 
been due to the wise c<xnmitment of their management to a 
superintendent selected because of his kao\m ability, not 
merely "to run schools,” but to devise, organize, direct, 
and make successful a rational system of instruction. The 
naming of half a dozen cities would not only make clear our 
meaning, but it would establish the truth of our position. 

The reason for this fact is plain. Education as an art 
is based primarily on the educable nature of the child, and 
hence the determining cuid direction of courses and methods 
of instruction emd discipline require an intimate know- 
ledge of the ends, means, and conditions of child-train- 
ing. The time is cllearly past when men who have no special 
knowledge of the science or art of education can be wisely 
intrusted with the difficult duties involved in the develop- 
ment and direction of a system of schools; and this fact is 
more and more clearly recognized by the public, and espec- 
I ially by school patrons. While the progress made in these 

directions may be small, the encouraging fact is that few 
steps backward have been taken. 

The Committee then went back to the negative side of the story. In 
most school systems school boards had been more willing to impose duties 
on superintendents "than to delegate to them corresponding authority." 

In practice they said this amoxmted to having superintendents working 
"under the direction, and often the instruction of its several committees." 
To shoir the harmful effects of this arrangement, they quoted William Max- 
well's statement made in February to the effect that school boards had 
not given their school officers authority^ and the result was that even 
some of the strongest and wisest of superintendents gave up and degenerated 
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into a “not ignoble specimen of arrested development.” The Ccanmittee 
added that it certainly vould not be difficult to select from the hundreds 
of cities in the country a scmewhat imposing exhibit of these ’specimens* 
After this series of arguments and stataaents both positive and 
negative, the Committee made its recommendations i 



It is the belief of your committee that the experience 
of the cities of the country now affords a sufficient basis 
for the wise application of Mr. Spencer vital law of pro- 
gress to school administration; that the time has fully c<mie 
for the differentiation of the department of school super- 
vision and its organization with well-defined functions and 
powers. Here is the opportunity and the promise of a much- 
needed reform in school organization. The more-important 
duties which have been increasingly committed to superin- 
tendents, directly or indirectly, sure the direction and 
improvement of school instruction and discipline; and, to 
this end, the training and stimiaating of principals and 
teachers, the arranging and perfection of courses of study, 
the selection of text-books and teaching applicuices, the 
promotion and classification of pupils, and last, but not 
least, the selection €uid assignment of teachers. As already 
shown, there are scores of city superintendents who, with 
the help and coTinsel of their assistants, are now performing 
more or less fully these duties. What is now needed is the 
adding of responsibility to duty , the specialization and 
authorization of these supervisory functions by law. 

The details of such legislation cannot be wisely settled 
in this paper, since the same details in all cities ax*e not 
possible, even if desirable. Successful methods of school 
administration have not only a vital principle, but usually 
a historic root. The essential condition of progress is 
the successful grafting of the former upon the latter. The 
vital principle in this much-needed reform in school adminis- 
tration, for which your committee pleads, is that the super- 
intendent of schools be clothed with initiatory power in 
each of the above-named executive fiinctions. He must not 
only be permitted to make suggestions and recommendations, 
but the responsibility of school progress must be laid 
squarely upon him. It must be made his recognized duty to 
train teachers and inspire thon with high ideals ; to revise 
the course of study when new light shows that improvement is 
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possible; to see that pupils and teachers are supplied vith 
needed appliances for the best possible work; to devise 
rational and helpful methods of promoting pupils, thus pro- 
tecting teachers and pupils from the narrowing, grooving, 
and otherwise vicious influence of the ’stated ecamination 
grind’ ; and especially, as essential to the highest success, 
to see that the schools are in the hands of the best avail- 
^ able teachers . 

Whether or not his work as an expert in these execu- 
tive directions is to be subject to the approval of the bo^d 
of education is not so important as the one essenti^ condi- 
tion of progress, to wit, that the taking of the initiative 
be his right and duty . He should no longer be required or 
permitted to hide behind school comaittees. His work as 
siq>erintendent should bear the light, and he should be 
responsible for it. Responsibility and duty should be fully 
conjoined in the supervisory off ice. 

The Cojumittee on City School Systems concluded its report by point- 
ing out that it had not had the time to deal with some very iii 5 >ortant 
items, such as the qualif icaticns of superintendents or the very import- 
ant and crucial question of their tenure in office. But on the latter 

point they did have this to say: 

It must suffice to say that the superintendent should 
be made an authorized and recognized school officer, ^d he 
should be chosen in a manner consistent with the dignity and 
high duties of the position; and his tenure of office should 
be made sufficiently secure to enable him to serve the schools 
and the public in accordance with his best Judgment and power 
and, to these ends, his appointment and continuance in office 
should, in some practical way, be placed beyond the control of 
the ward politician whose self-assumed function is to attend 
to other people’s business in public affairs. 

In the discussion which followed the Canmittee’s report, it was clear 
that there was sharp disagreement among the country’s leading superinten- 
dents^ and as a group they were not yet ready to attempt to move school 
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‘boards out of the most important educational decisions* This fact had 

come out in the discussion following William Maxwell’s speech “before the 

Department of Superintendence in February and it had not changed Toy Jvly. 

As in February, it was Aaron Gove, superintendent at Denver, Colorado^ 

(-tdio was a member of the standing committee of the National Council on 

City School Systems but who did not sign the report) who led the opposition. 

Gove contended that "the report puts the superintendent in the position of 

“being a dictator" and he disagreed with the idea that boards of education 

» 

were incompetent to make educational decisions. He argued that the 
"board of education of the city of the present ... is quite as generally 
conq>etent in all school duties as is the superintendent of the present . " 
Gove also objected to the effort of the Committee to separate the school 
board and the superintendent. His view was that they were inseparable in 
the "well managed cities. Gove continued to champion and defend school 
boards, perhaps because of the nature of his experience with them in Denver. 
It also seems to have been good strategy. Whereas many vigorous support- 
ers of the idea of increased power for superintendents lost their Jobs, 

Gove remained on the Job in Denver for thirty years — ^until he retired in 
1904. 

Baierson E. White then arose to defend the report. He denied that the 
report "even suggests that the superintendent should usurp or assume powers 
or duties: that he should in any sense be a dictator." On the contrary, 

he said, the report recommended that powers be "expressly delegated to him." 
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Then William Torrey Harris, at this time United States Coanissioner 

of Education and probably the most proninent educator in the country, 

threv his weight behind Gove and against the recommendations of the 

Committee. Harris admitted that the administration of city schools vas 

not perfect but he said "arbitrary authority of the superintendent is not 

the best method to improve it." His position^ like Gove’s, was that the 

si^^rintendent should work closely with the board and "serve as the tmify- 

i8 

ing center of all the educational forces."**’ 

Louis Eoldan then took the floor and repeated the interesting point 
made by Aaron Gove and Andrew Draper at the February meeting regarding 
the danger of giving superintendents the rlg^ to select teachers. {Soldan 
at this time was principal of the hic^ school and the normal school in 
St. Louis. He was appointed si;^rintendent of schools in St. Louis in 
1895 and served until his death la 1908,) Noting that one of the purposes 
of the report was to inqprove the tenure of si:^erintendents, he argued 
that giving them the power to select teachers would have Just the opposite 
effect. There was, he said, "no part of the school administration in which 
there is more friction than in the appointment of teachers and other 
officers. If the superintendent maikes these appointments, his tenure will 
be diminished. This is pretty good evidence^ I think, that 1) school 
board members did appoint teacheri^and that 2) there was an element of 
political patronage in the appointments (or else why the problem)^ and 
3) that stqperintendents were well aware of their vulnerability even in I89O. 
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There was one other intereEting and significant point raised in the 
discussion fol*loidng the Ccomittee’s report. The point was raised hy 
Josiah L. Pickard, at one time superintendent of schools in Chicago and 
later President of the State College of Iowa from I878-I887 and well- 
known author of a book on siqpervision. Pickard asked why the Ccnaittee 
limited its.reconmendation to gtviDg the si:perintendent initiating powers 
in matters of appointment. In other words, why not have superintendents 
TnftVi* the appointments— period. White's reply was that it was limited 
because ”he knew the Council to be too conservative to go farthe r than 
this at this time .”^^ I think that considering the response of Gove and 
Harris especially to the report, that it is clear that White was right. 

This ended for the time being the consideration of the problan of 
strengthening the position of the superintendent yj|n-a«YiS- the school 
board. As White said, the Council was not ready^ and there is no way of 
telling how long it would have taken to get them ready if it had not been 
for Joseph Mayer Rice. As I will show shortly, his report proved what 
many superintendents knew, i.e., that operation of the schools com- 
mittees of board members was hurting education. His reports provided 
evidence that Maxwell and White and Mowry were ri^t and they provided 
evidence of it not only to educa to rs but to school board members an dj^ 
the lay public . It was, I think, no coincidence that the Department of 
Superintendence of the H. E. A. initiated its boldest effort to seize 
control of the schools almost immediately after the first of Rice's 
articles appeared in the Forum . ^ 
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The struggle between school boards and superintendents broke cut into 
an open battle in 1895* It was, I think, the boldest attack ever made by 
administrators as a group upon school boards^ and ij? it had succeeded, Amer- 
ican education would have been fax different in the twentieth’ century. The 
basic issue in the conflict was: who wou3.d run the schools? ^Then the 
smoke had cleared it was obvious that, while the superintendents had made 
significant gains, they had not won a clear-cut victory. There was a com- 
promise settlement wh5.ch was worked out first in discussions at profession- 
al meetings and in professional Journals and therein thousands of school 
districts all over the country. Some agreement was reached between both 

V 

groups, in principle at least, on severeQ. of the major issues^but on some 
others there was disagreement and subsequent failure to solve basic problems. 

Why should the battle have erij^jted in 189^ and how was it fought and 
by whom? As far as the timing is concerned, I 

think it was greatly influenced by the work of Joseph Mayer Rice. Remem- 
ber that his work had been published in a popular Journal in 1892 and 1893. 

He found the schools to be, with exceptions, in miserable shape. Rice 
believed there were many factors responsible for this situation^but one 
of the most Important (and the one germane to this topic) was the opera- 
bion of the schools by school boards. In some places, he said, board 
members used the schools for their own selfish or political gain. In 
other^they thought of themselves as educators and actually tried to run 
the schools. He urged that the schools be taken out of the hands of 
politics and turned over to competent educators. To do this, he thought 
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it tfould be necessary for Americans to rouse themselves to elect good 
school board members who would hire a competent superintendent and then 
give him ”a sufficient amount of itJdependent power to enable him to 
Improve the schools in any manner that may to hiix seem fit.*' Wherever 
he had found good schools, he said, these conditions had existed. 

Educators had mixed reeictions to Rice and his work. Nobocfy likes to 
be criticized publiclj^ and Bice had not only done this but done it in a 
detailed Then too, he was an outsider. But he could not be ignored. 

Ee was, after all, a professional person^ he did know something about 
education and he had actually spent six months visiting schools. And 
superintendents would have to admit that he had helped their cause. He 
did this not only by criticizing school boards but by his strong state- 
ments, first about the iii 5 >ortance of the office of the superintendent^ 
and then about the conditions essenticil to its effective operation. 

There is no doubt, I think, that given the incompetence and corruption 
of school board members, sooner or later efforts at reform would have been 
made. And given the increasing size and complexity of the educational 
system, sooner or later school board members would have had to have 
turned the educational Job over to educators. In either case, educators 
and especially school administrators would probably have had to take 
action and to take action they would probably have had to have been 
aroused. There is no way of telling how long it would have taken for the 
frustration of school cidminlstrators to build up to the point where they 
wou3.d act. Rice started it and he might have been the original muckraking 
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Journalis't • He nade educat^ors and the country aware of the nature and 
extent of the problem. And he helped create a climate in which change, 
even dramatic change, might be possible. School administrators took 
advantage of that climate and gradually were able to change their sit- 
uation for the bette^ and if it had not been for one man they might have 
achieved a dramatic total victory in their struggle with school boards. 

The first of Bice's articles on conditions in the city schools 
appeared in October of 1892 and the last in June of 1893. He included his 
^ri'ticisms of school boards and his recoemendations for strengthening 
the superintendency in the first article. In February of 1893— three 
months later— a coemittee of prominent school administrators was appointed 
by the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association 
to study and make recommendations on three problems: the correlation of 

studies; the training of teachers; cmd the organization of city school 
systems. This was the famous Committee of Fifteen. The Committee was 
divided into three sub-committees of five men. The sub-conmittee on the 
organization of city school systems was chaired by Andrew S. Draper, super- 
intendent of schools in Cleveland, an it reported in February of 1895 to 
the N.E.A. Perhaps Draper would have been appointed in any case, but it 
seems significant that he was one of the schoolmen praised by Ripe.^^ By 
the time of its I89U meeting^ the Committee had developed a set of questions 
to guide each sub-committee in its work. The questions to Draper’s 
Committee provide evidence about the nature of the problems which educa- 
tors faced and they also show that these were not timid, cautious men— 
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they were not afraid to ask really haslc questions as the very first 
question on the list vill indicate. The questions included the following: 

Should there he a hoard of education, or a conmissioner with 
an advisory council? 

If a conmissioner, should he be elected by the people, or 
appointed by the mayor, or selected in sene other way? 

What should be his powers and duties? 

If a board of education, of how many members should dt consist? 

Should the members be elected or appointed? From the city at 
large or to represent districts? 

by what authority should the siq>erintendent of schools be 
elected or appointed? and for what term? 

Should the city siq)erintendent owe his appointment directly 
or indirectly to the state educaticnal authorities, and 
be responsible to them rather than to the local authorities? 

In whom should be vested the power .to appoint teachers? In whom 
the power to discharge teachers? 

by whom should the course of study be made? 

by whom should promotions be made?^^ 

In its report the Committee did not recommend the elimination of 
school boards but it came very close to it, especially when it strongly 
endorsed the Cleveland Plan.^*^ The recommendations, if they had been 



23. Clt., (1895) • pp« 23U - 235, (Italics mine). 

2h, The editor of The American School Board Joum^_ printed the 
following description of the Plan which had been jjublished in a "Handbook 
of the Cleveland Board of Education." 

"On March I8, 1892, the General Assmably of Ohio passed an act pro- 
viding for the reorganization of the board of education of Cleveland, 
tftider this act all legislative authority is vested in a school council of 
only seven members at large, and all executive author ity is vested in a 
school director. The school director appoints all subordinates. The Super^^ 
intendent of instruction is appointed by the school director , and may be 



removed by him for cause. The Superintendent of instruction shall have 
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followed, would have virtually turned the schools over to the superin- 
tendent cmd his staff. 

In order to appreciate the significance of the report of the Draper 
Ckxmaittee it is necessary to consider the way it was brought into exist- 
ence, its membership, and also its position in the unique pattern of edu- 
cational policy development that had taken ]^ace in the Uhited States. 

The Committee of Fifteen was appointed by the most prestigious groixp in 
American education and its membership consisted of some of the most prom- 
inent men in American education. Superintendent William H. Maxwell of 
l^ooklyn. New York, was chairman and some of the others were: Iftiited 

States Commissioner of Education and prominent educator and philosopher, 
William T. Harris; Siq^intendent T. M. Balliet of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Stqperlntendent L. H. Jones of Indianapolis; Superintendent 
Edward Brooks of Philadelphia; and Si;^rintendent J. M.. Greenwood of Kan- 
sas City. The membership of the sub-committee on city school organization 
consisted of: (in addition to Draper) Superintendents W. B. Powell of 
Washington, D. C.; A. B. Poland of Tjrenton, New Jersey; Edwin P. Seaver 
of Boston, Massachusetts and Albert G. Lane of Chicago, Illinois. An 
impressive committee and an in^ressive chairman. 

Andrew Draper, the chairman, had been trained in the law and practiced 
law, he had served on the school board in Albany, New York and in the 
state legislature. In 1886, he was appointed superintendent of public 



the sole charge to appoint and discharge all assistants and teachers 
authorized by the council to be employed.” This was followed by a strong 
editorial criticism of the Plan. Vol. XI, (December, 1895), p* 10. 
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Instruction in Hew York where he exerted vigorous leadership in using 
the state power to improve education. He succeeded in gaining increased 
appropriations and installed an lamination system for licensing teachers. 
His party lost control of the legislature in 1892 and he lost his position 
and accepted the superintendency at Cleveland, Ohio. In 189 ^ j he was 
moved to the presidency of the University of Illinois. In 190U, the state 
of New York- reorganized its educational structure putting the schools \mder 
the Board of Regents, and Draper was appointed the State Commissioner of 
Education. It is not surprising, I think, that with such a man as chair- 
man the report of the suh-committee on city school organization and admin- 
istration was a vigorous and forthright report. 

The Draper Committee had the full benefit of the iii 5 )act of Joseph 
Rice's work in its two years of existence. As I stated. Rice's articles 
made the public aware that something had to be done and it certainly must 
have encouraged educators to be more bold. But I do not want to give 
the impression that Rice alone was responsible. For exanple, between the 
time the Draper Committee was formed in February of 1893 and the time 
the Report was issued late in February of 1895* there were at least two 
major public statements which dealt extensively with the relationship 
between school boards and superintendents, and although one of the state- 
ments was very much stronger and more forthright, both ended up recommend- 
ing that the schools be turned over to the professional expert — ^the 
superintendent of schools. 

Both statements appeared as articles in what was probably the most 
prominent educational journal of the time— Nicholas Murray Butler's E^- 

Review. The first article by prominent educator Burke A. Hinsdale, 
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Professor of Pedagogy at the University of Michigan, appeared in January, 
189^. The second article hy William A. Mowry, prominent hoth as an edu- 
cator and a school board member in New England, appeared in January of 
1895. In his article (which I referred to earlier) entitled ”The Amer- 
ican School Superintendent”, Hinsdale gave a brief account of the history 
of the superintendency in which he stressed the increasing impossibility 
of operating the schools by committees of board members and the increasing 
tendency toward placing power in the hands of a superintendent. HinsdEile 
discussed many aspects of the job, but in this context two of his recommen- 
dations are pertinent. One, which was really not a recommendation but a 
statement that he regarded as fact, was that superintendents had no power 
exc^t that delegated to them by the school board. I think it is clear 
that his statement on this relationship was a conservative one which 
probably tended to restrain superintendents: 

Perhaps it is commonly supposed that the superintendent 
is an evolution from the teaching corps. If so, there could 
not be a greater mistake. He came forth from the school com- 
mittee or board, as the history plainly shows. As a person 
he may have been tcdcen from the teachers, and commonly, though 
not always, he has been; but his officicd duties originated 
in the delegation to him of powers every one of which once 
belonged to the board and that the board still often exercises. 

Nay, more; in most cases where a superintendent is employed, 
the board could dispense with him and assume, or resume, the 
general charge and superintendence of the schools itself, if 
it saw fit. It is important to remember the origin of the 
superintendency and the source of its powers. To quote Super- 
intendent Stockwell of Rhode Island: *It is extremely unfor- 

tunate for the welfcu^e of our schools that, in the develop- 
ment in our State of the work and status of the superintendent 
of schools, the idea shoiid have been allowed to gain a foot- 
hold that the office was in any way independent of the school 
committee, or the occupant thereof was responsible to any 
other than the committee, for the whole theory of the office 
and of its duties has ever been to make it the medium of the 
committee's actions, to give <^portunity for so unifying 
and slnq>llfying the work of the committee, as to make it 
more effective in every respect, and thus to afford a constcuit 
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€uad suitable medium for the esqpression of their 
Then^at a later point in the article he again stresses the power of the 
local hoard and the weakness of the s\q>erlntendent'8 position. 

As a matter of course the superintendent's duties are 
defined in the rules and regulations of the hoard electing 
him and creating his office. His status is determined hy 
the manual, and not hy the statute-hook. There can, I think, 
he little douht that the superintendent of the future will 
have a better defined legal status than the superintendent 
of the present. And yet, in the nature of the case, details 
must always he left to the local authorities.^® 

So in Hinsdale's view the hoard had the power^and he raises no 
question in his article that this arrangement was not desirable. His 
opinion was that as time passed the school hoards would increasingly 
delegate powers to the superintendent. “The good of the schools" he said, 
"demands professional supervision." And he thought the issue was not in 
douht because such a step was "a dictate of the highest wisdom.” What 
duties specifically would the hoards in their wisdom turn over to si^er- 
, intendents? Hinsdcde listed four: the control of the course of study, 

the selection of textbooks, "large control" over the selection and con- 
trol of the teaching force (although he concedes this power is frought 
with danger) and the professional siq>ervision of teachers and teaching. 
Earlier in the article Hinsdale had stated that "the position calls for 
a man of gigantic mental and moral force." I think that considering 
the institutional structure in which Hinsdale h€id him working, and remem- 
bering the situation in the schools, this stat^ent was true. In summary. 
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Hinsdale's voice vas a powerful conservative voice and his suggestion 
of giving the superintendent more authority hut keeping real and ultimate 
power In the hands of the school hO€urd was the pattern that eventually 
prevailed In public education. 

A year later. In January of 1895 » Just a month before the Draper 
Report was given, the other major article on the superintendency appeared 
In the Educational Review . I Introduced Its author, William A. Mowry, 
and the article Itself earlier in the course of providing evidence that 
the superintendents had not been given the authority to make the basic 
educational decisions In the school% and that this authority vas being 
exercised by standing comsilttees of the school board. Although 
Mowry does not mention Hinsdale or his article, he Is In direct disagree- 
ment with him on scoe basic issues. 

The reader will remonber that William Mowry had been both a school- 
man and a school board member (in Boston), so his words carried extra 
weight. In the article he traced the history of the school board or school 
committee from Its origin In seventeenth century New Englcmd down to 1895^ 
and then made a lengthy and powerful plea for placing great power In the 
hands of the superintendent. His curgument vas 1~iat the school board had 
served a useful function. But times had changed and as cities grew a 
new development occurred— cities ^'appointed school superintendents, men of 
ability and learning, and men of professional standing and experience, 

pQ 

who had made a careful study of education, both as a science and as art.”^^ 
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The trouble was that school boards had not been willing to delegate 
authority to these men. Mowry devotes pages to a description of the 
absurdity of the situation in Boston and claimed that the same pattern 
prevailed throughout New England. His explanation for this condition was 
a classic one. "Everyone knows," he said, ”how reluctant men are to give 
up authority when once they have secured it, however, small or brief it may 
be.”^9 He laughed at the notion proposed by Hinsdale that reliance be 
placed on having local boards give up authority voluntarily. 

But it may still be contended by seme that the present 
arrangement answers the purpose equally well. The school 
committees have the power, and they delegate this power to 
the siqterintendent. Observe for a moment what such a state- 
ment implies. For centuries all the power needed for the care 
and supervision of the schools was vested in the committees. 

It is admitted that this plan weis at that time a tolerably 
good one imder the circumstances; it is equally obvious to 
the citizens of Massachusetts to-day that, under the now 
existing circumstances, another plan is far better. 

Psychology, pedagogy, the study of the child mind, new 
methods, new arts and devices in teaching, have so arisen and 
have received such attention that to secure the best results 
to-day , professional experts, who have made a study of these 
subjects, and \dio have had the necessary training and experi- 
ence, must be placed in charge of the schools. This, 1 say, 
is clearly seen and 8u:knowledged on all sides. This conviction 
has been embodied in carefully considered laws which have 
been enacted by the Great and General Court, establishing a 
system of professional superintendence of schools of the State, 
towns as well as cities. Having taken this step, will anyone 
claim that the State should stop there and leave the com- 
mittees in the several towns full power to carry out the law 
or to ignore it? to Make the superintendent an efficient, 
active force, or to minimize his efficiency by delegating to 
him the smallest possible power and least possible responsibil- 
ity? For years a school committeeman has had charge of a 
particular school, and that school has come to be, to him, a 
pet. Will he willingly give it up to a stranger who happens to 
be chosen as superintendent? Again, the average school com- 
mitteeman may have, as has elsewhere been said or sung. 
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'His sisters and his cousins^ 

Whom he reckons up hy dozens. 

And his aunts' ; 

to say nothing of his vife's relatives vfao, possibly, any be 
equally nunerous* In the natural course of human events sene 
of these might desire a position as school-teacher.^® 

Ifowry wanted the States, and particularly the State of Ifesachusetts, to 
take certain legal educatlraial powers which had been given to school 
boards out of their hands and given to the superintendents. He pointed 
out that in a recent panphlet published on school laws in Ifessachusetts, 
more than forty pages were devoted to the powers and duties of school 

while only one duty was assigned by state law to the superinten- 
dent— that of signing certificates enabling the child to be lawfully 
eaployed.^^ 

Specif ically^ Mowry spelled out the educational matters concerning 
which the superintendent had by state law, no power; they were; 

1. The examination and appointment of teachers; 2. Con- 
ditions of health in the schools; 3. Text-books and text-book 
changes; b. Books for siQ>plementary use; 5* Examination of 
pi^ils for promotion; 6. Qualifications for certificates for 
graduation from grammar and hi^ schools; 7* Courses of study; 

8. Arrangement of grades and classes; 9* Settling of cases 
of discipline; 10. Suspension and expulsion of pupils; 11. 

In general the control and management of the schools and the 
guiding and directing public policy and methods of teaching in 
the public schools. 32 

In making his case for granting great power to the superintendent, 
Mowry pulled out all the stops. He not only used the argument contained 
in the quotation I used earlier, that advances in p^chology and pedagogy 
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had provided the ''basis for professional experts , he also xised the business 
model, so powerful in an increasingly business society. This borrowing 
of the business-industrial model and applying it to education was to be 
used increas lnglj ^and it 'became something of a mania after 1910 as I have 
shown in Education and the Cult of Efficiency. So far as I Imow, this 
was the first time it was used in education. Mowry stated it this way: 

It ought to need no argiment to show that the schools of 
a great commonwealth should ‘be managed on business principles. 

But would the directors of a cotton mill , a woolen mill, a 
machine shop, a railroad corporation or other ‘business which 
enploys a large number of workmen, undertake to dictate to their 
st^rintendent , in detail^ what he must and must not do? Could 
they understand the cos^licated ‘business as well as he? If so, 
why ei^loy him at all? Wot They place the business in his 
hands, give him all necessary power, and hold him responsible 
for results. Hbr would any coopetent si;perintendent sub&it to 
such dictation. Vhat, then, is absolutely necessary for the 
greatest success in business is equally necessary in the schools. 

Can any possible reason be found why an exception should 
be made in the case of the management of the schools of a 
State, except the historical c(mdition already considered, which, 
indeed, is no reuon, but only the explanation of how it has 
happened to be?-^^ 

Howry's last sentence was an obvious reply to Hinsdale who had argued that 
power should be in the hands of the school board and delegated to the 
sijperintendent because that was the way it was in the beginning. 

Hot content with the ‘business-industrial an^ogy, Mowry went on to 
use another potent one — Harvard University. Discussing the fact that the 
school systeas had been excepted idien it came to placing power in the 
hands of a single chief executive, he said: 

. . .This exception is all the more conspicuous when we con- 
sider the methods everywhere prevailing in our colleges, pro- 
fessional schools, academies, and other institutions of learn- 
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iiig. The trustees of Harvard University, for exaii 5 >le, place the 
executive and administrative management of that institution in 
the hands of President Eliot, under certain general rules for 
his guidance, and these trustees espect good results, and that 
without such interference and dictation from the trustees as 
is sometimes so conspicuous in the relations existing between 
school committees and stQ>erintendents.^^ 

After finishing his analysis, Mowiy raised the question of idiat should 
be done and then made the following reconnendations: 

1. It is high time that some underlying principles 
should be agreed tpon in regard to the distinct and separate 
powers and duties of school committees and superintendents. 

2. The office of the school committee has its own 
legitimate function, and should not be imderrated; but, on the 
other hand, if the usefulness of superintendents has been fully 
established and their necessity granted, their powers and duties 
should be carefully defined hy law. 

3. The school committee should have full powers in regard 
to municipal school legislation, full charge of building school- 
houses, keeping them in repair, hiring Janitors, electing teach- 
ers (when noBdnated by the superintendent), mftV-tng xules for 
governing the schools, and whatever should be decided by the 
direct representatives of the people. But, on the other hand, 
the siperintendent should have his place assigned, and by the 
State law the limits of his powers so fixed that there shall 

be no trespassing by the other party tpon either his field or 
that of the committee. He should be the executive and adminis- 
trative officer. In this edministration of affedrs, whatever 
experience and good Judgment dictate should be carried out and 
tmder definite and well-defined laws. 

Another isportant conclusion to which we are driven 
by the logic of events is that the appointment of the si^rin- 
tendent should be permanent and not Annual or biennial. The 
statutes of Massachusetts 'provide that the school committee 
of any town or city may elect any duly qualified person to 
serve as a teacher in the public schools of such city or town 
during the pleasure of such committee; provided such person has 
served as a teacher in the public schools of such city or town 
for a period of not less than one year. ' If this is a wise 
provision for teachers, surely it is at least equally wise for 
the sii^erlntendent . The siq>erlntendent of a manufacturing 
establishment is not subject to annual re-election. Why, then, 
should the more important office of siqperintendent of schools 
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be subject to such a precarious condition?'^"^ 

Ho doubt about it, Mowry bow the problens, including the problem of tenure. 
But in retrospect, it must be said that he did not confront the issue 
realistically. He obviously had great fedth in lavs and especially state 
laws. But while the record shows that most of idiat Mowry advocated was 
gradually adopted in Americas education either through state law or the 
rules of school boards, the record also shows that no matter how precisely 
ftmcticxis or duties or responsibilities of school boards and superinten- 
dents are prescribed, as long as the board retained the power of appoint- 
ment an** dismissal of the superintendent, it could, in effect, control 



all the other functions regardless of statute. 
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front this basic question. 

At the end of his article he did two interesting things. First, he 

pointed out that the step he had recommended had already been taken in 

Cleveland and Cincinnati with, he said, **good results. In doing this, 

he aligned himself with the supporters of the Cleveland Plan in that 

great debate. Of course, the debate did not begin until William Bruce 

launched his attack on the Cleveland Plan a few months later. The other 

thing Btowry did was to equivocate a bit by lauding the Denver system 

where Aaron Gove, the superintendent who championed the side of school 

board power, was superintendent. Said Mowry: 

. . .Denver, Colo. , while still holding the power in the hands 
of a board of education, consisting of only six members, 

practically hM put its schools in the hands of the efficient 
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si^rintenden't 9 vho for masy years has heen esdnently success- 
ful, and who has hrou^t the schools of that city to a hi^ 
position of usefulness and aiiinent success. 37 

Conceding this success, however, he still believed that the best approach 

was through a series of state laws in which the duties and responsibilities 

of school boards and si^rintendents would be clearly spelled out. 

This then was the background or setting for the Draper Report. The 

timing of the Mowi^r article is interesting. It came out one month before 

the Department of Superintendence meeting in late February and it was 

almost certainly read by the leading superintendents at least. As we 

shall see, it contained practically all the points which were recoaittended 

by Draper and his CcBsmittes. Mowry had to be an influential person, 

having been a prominent schoolman and prominent school board member. Was 

this article deliberately planted? Wew this a behind the scenes effort 

by Wicho la s Murray Butler, editor of the Educati onal Re\^ew, to make 

educators more ready to accept the recommendations in the Report? Butler 

had been known to operate in this way before. Or was the timing of the 

article sheer coincidence? I would need to check Butler’s papers and 

writings and the Draper papers which are at the Ifaiversity of Illinois. 

I don’t know anything about the work of the Draper Cemmittee except 
that it had certain guidelines provided by the questions submitted to them 
in 1894 by the larger committee of which they were a part. I assume 
that Draper dominated his sub-cemmittee. He was a strong man, he had been 
a strong superintendent at Cleveland and he was at the time president of 
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the University of Illinois, But I will need to check Draper’s papers to 
see if these questions can he anauered. 

The CooDittee began its report hy stating that its task was to “treat 
of school systems ^ich were so large that persons chosen hy the people to 
manage them and serving without pay cannot he e]qpected to transect all 
the business of the system in person or to have personal knowledge of all 
business transactions,”-^^ Then they pointed out that no plan or organ- 
ization alone would suffice for good schools* If the people of a city 
did not want good schools • and were not willing to work to get them, 
nothing could he done. But given coomunities where this interest and 
concern did exist , a proper crganizatiotu could hsccsie the instrument where* 
hy good schools were developed. 

The CoDmittee believed that the administrative duties ’’naturally 
quickly” separated themselves into two great departments: "one 

which manages the business offices and the other idiich supervises the 
instruction,” These departments should be headed by full-time persons 
and the head of the instructional staff had to be a ”coB 5 >etent educational 
expert,” In both departments there had to be "adequate authority and 
quick public accountability,” The Committee then stressed the need to 
discriminate between the legislative and the executive functions in 
organizing and administering the schools. The legislative function should 
be handled by a sn » all board appointed by the mayor of the city. Its Job 
would be to determine and direct the general policy of the school system. 
It should have power to levy taxes, and raise revenue, and control expend- 
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Itures* and should make no appointments in the huslness department “other 
than its own clerk.*' The entire (^ration should he "absolutely emanci- 
pated from partisan politics and completely dissociated from municipal 
business." 

But the Cooimittee vent beyond these recommendations and suggested that 
a school director be appointed. In this the Coomiittee was reconmending 
the Cleveland arrangement. The Committee presented its reason for this 



recooBiendation and then described the job as follows: 

We think it an excellent plan to provide for two branches 
and sets of powers in the board of education; the one to have 
the veto power or at least to act as a check upon the acts of 
the other. This may be accos^lished by creating the office of 
school director and chafgliig the incumbent with executive duties 
on the bUfliJjess side of the administration, and by giving him 
the veto over the acts of the other branch of the board, which 
may be called the school council. Beyond the care and conserva- 
ti^mi which are insured by two sets of powers acting against each 
other, this plan has the advantage of giving the chief executive 
officer of the system just as hi^ and good a title as that of 
members of the board; it is likely to secure a more representa- 
tive man, and gives him larger prerogatives in the discharge of 
his executive duties and better standing among the people, partlc* 
ularly among the en^loyes and teachers associated with the public 
school system. 

If this plan is adopted, the school director should be re- 
quired to give his entire time to the duties of his position 

“be properly ccsqsensated therefor. He should be the custodian 
of all property and should appoint all assistants, janitors, and 
workmen authorized by the board for the care of this property. 

He should give bond with sufficient sureties and penalties for 
the faithful and proper discharge of all his duties. He should 
be authorized by law to expend funds, within a fixed limit, for 
r^airs, appliances, and help, without the action of the board. 
All contracts should be made by him and should run in his name, 
and he should be charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
they are faithfully and completely executed. All contracts in- 
volving more than a limited and fixed sum of money should be 
let upon bids to be advertised for and opened in public. He 
should have a seat in the board of education; should not vote 
but should have the power to veto, either absolutely or con- 
ditionally, any of the acts of the board through a written 
communication. This officer and the school council should 
together constitute the board of education. 
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The hosrd of education should he vested only vith legis— 
functions cmd should he rcQuired to act vholly through 
formal and recorded resolutions. It should determine and direct 
the general policy of the school system. Within reasonable 
limits as to amount, it should he given power, in its dis- 
cretion, to levy whatever moneys may he needed for school pur- 
poses. It should control the expenditxire of all moneys beyond 
a fixed and limited amount, which may safely and advantageously 
he left to the discretion of the chief executive business officer. 

It should authorize, by general resolutions, the appointment of 
necessary officers and employes in the business department, and 
of the superintendent, assistants, and teachers in the depart- 
ment of instruction, hut it should he allowed to make no 
appointments other than its own clerk. With this necessa^ 
exception, single officers should he charged with responsibil- 
ity for all appointments. 

This plan, not in all particulars hut in the essential 
ones, has been on trial in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, for 
nearly three years, and has worked with very general accept- 
ability. If this plan is adopted, the chief executive officer 
of the system is already provided for and his duties have 
raady been indicated. Otherwise it will he necessary for the 
hoard to appoint such an officer. In that event the law should 
declare him independent, confer upon him adequate authority for 
the performance of executive duties, and charge him with 
responsibility. Bat we know of no statutory language capable 
of making an officer appointed a hoard and dependent upon the 
same hoard for supplies independent in fact of the personal 
wishes of the members of that hoard. And right here is where 
the troubles rush in to discredit and damage the school system. 

note the strong endorsement of the Cleveland Plan. This was quite natural, 
of course, because Draper had been svq)erintendent there, but also, remem- 
her the Plan had been endorsed by William Mowry in his important article. 

So far as the Instructional side was c<«cemed, the Committee recom- 
mended the appointment ty the board of a si^rintendent and "once appointed 
he should be independent." He should have full power to select his staff, 
hire, fire, and promote teachers.and have coa^lete control over the edu- 
cational program. The q-oestion was, of course, how were these arrange- 
ments to be brought about as it was certain that some school board mem- 
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bers, at least, would not relinquish their power willingly. The Conmittee 
stated that this power could be ''secured in the law," €uid it added that 
it must be secured in this way "Or it will not be secured at all." 

Finally the Coomittee recommended that the superintendent of instruction 
be "given a long term" and they suggested a tern of from five to ten 
years. 

The Committee concluded its report by listing six principles which, 
it believed, should be the basis for the organization of city schools. It 
is significant, I think, that the very first recommendation concerned 
politics in education — it provides additional evidence that this was or 
was seen as the most pressing problem. The recommendations were as 
follows : 



First— The affairs of the school should not be mixed up 
with partisan contests or municipal business. 

Second— There should be a sharp distinction between legis 
lative functions and executive duties. 

Third — Legislative functions should be clearly fixed by 
statute and be exercised by a comparatively small board, each 
member of which is representative of the whole city. This 
board, within statutory limitations, should determine the 
policy of the system, levy taxes, and control the expendi- 
tures. It should make no appointments. Every act should be 
by a recorded resolution. It seems preferable that this board 
be created by appointment rather than election, and that it 
be constituted of two branches acting €igainst each other. 

Fourth— Administration should be separated into two great 
independent departments, one of which manages the business 
interests and the other of which supervises the instruction. 
Eeujh of them should be wholly directed by a single official 
who is vested with ample authority and charged with full re- 
sponsibility for sound administration. 

Fifth — The chief executive officer on the business side 
should be charged with the care of all property and with the 
duty of keeping it in suitable condition; he should provide 
all necessary furnishings and appliances; he should make all 
agreaaents and see that they are properly performed; he 
should appoint all eussistants, Janitors, and workmen. In a 
word, he should do all that the law contemplates and all 
that the board authorizes concerning the business affairs of 
the school system, and when anything goes inrong he should 
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ansver for it. -He may “be appointed “by the board, but we 
think it preferable that he be chosen in the same way the 
menbers of the board are chosen, and be given a veto upon 
the acts of the board. 

Sixth — ^The chief executive officer of the department of 
instruction should be given a long tezm and may be appointed 
by the board. If the board is constituted of two branches, 
he should be nominated by the business executive and confimed 
by the legislative branch. Once appointed, he should be inde- 
pendent. He should appoint all authorized assistants and teach- 
ers fraoL an eligible list to be constituted as provided by 
law. He should assign to duties and discontinue services 
for cause at his discretion. He should determine all matters 
relating to instruction. He should be charged with the respon- 
sibility of developing a professional and enthusiastic teach- 
ing force and of making all the teaching scientific and force- 
ful. He must perfect the organization of his department and 
make and carry out plans to accomplish this. If he cannot 
do this in a reasonable time he should be superseded by one 
who can.^^ 



Three of the members of the Cooiaittee, Draper, Powell, and Poland 
signed the report. Superintendent Lane of Chicago endorsed the report 
but disagreed with the idea of having two boards acting against each 
other (item 3) and with the idea that chief executive business officer 
have a veto over the board (item 5)* Siqperintendent Seaver also endorsed 
the report but with one very important reservation: he wanted the 

superintendent to control the schools but he wanted the ultimate authority 
to reside in the hands of the school board. This is the way he stated his 
position: 



All power and authority in school affairs should reside 
ultimately in the board of education, consisting of not more 
than eight persons appointed by the mayor of the city, to 
hold office four years, two members retiring annually and 
eligible for reappointment once and no more. This board should 
appoint as its chief officer a superintendent of instruction, 
whose powers and duties should be to a large extent defined 
by statute law, end not wholly or chiefly by the regulations of 
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the hoard of education. The superintendent of instruction 
should have a seat and voice hut not a vote in the hoard of 
education. The hoard of education should also appoint a bus- 
iness agent, and define his powers and duties in relation to 
all matters of buildings, repairs, and supplies, substantially 
as set forth in the report in relation to the school director. 

All teachers should he appointed and a nnu al ly reappointed 
or recoomended by the superintendent of instruction, until after 
a sufficient probation they are appointed on a tenure during 

good behavior and efficiency. 

All matters relating to courses of study, text-books, and 
examinations should be left to the superintendent and his assis- 
tants, constituting a body of professional experts who should 
be regarded as alone cco^etent to deal with such matters, and 
should be held accountable therefor to the board of education 
only in a general way, and not in particular details. 

The CcBEnittee did not content itself with strong positive reccmmen- 

dations— it also criticized school boards and it did so in very strong 

language. It did this by raising the question of "idiat alternative there 

was to accepting its recommendations. The answer was that: 

It is not in doubt. All who have had any contact with the 
subject are familiar with it. It is administration by boards 
or committees, the members of which are not competent to manage 
professional matters and develop an expert teaching-force. Yet 
th^ assume, and in most cases honestly, the knowledge of the 
most experienced. They override and degrade a superi ntendent, 
when they have the power to do so < until he becomes their mere 
factotum. Fo r the sake of htonnony cmd the continuanc e of his 
nosition he concedes , suarrenders > and etcquiesces i n their acts, 
while the continually increasing teaching-force be comes weaker 
and weaker and the work Txaorer and poorer . If he refuses to, 
do this, the y T>recit>itate an open rupture and turn him out of 
his nosition. Then th ey cloud the issues and shift the respon- 
sibility from one to another. There are exceptions , of course , ^ 
th^ do not change the ruleT ^^ 

On the basis of the evidence presented in the preceding section — 
evidence fr^ both professional and lay journals, this statement was 
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certainly Justifiable—lt described the real world in the schools in 
1895. But strategically it was probably a mistake. Vhat it did was to 
antagonize school board members generally and one in particular. The 
man was William George Bruce, school board member and founder and editor 
of the Anerican School Board Journal . He led the fight against the super- 
intendents and he was an able, and a powerful adversary— powerful because 
he had a journal at his disposal. 

William George Bruce was a Milwaukee newspaperman who had been 
elected to the school board in that city. In 1891 he decided there was 
a need for a jornnal to serve school board members, so he founded one. 
Through this journal he informed board members and superintendents about 
what was going on around the country on all kinds of educational matters 
from the latest ventilating systems to new books on teaching methods. 

And through his editorial page he spoke directly to board members and 
superintendents, presenting his very definite ideas on how the schools 
shoiild be run and who should run them. 

Most in5>ortant in this story is the fact that he was both the great 
advocate and the defender of school boards. It is impossible to estimate 
the eactent of the influence that Bruce exerted either through his journal 
or his other activities, but it had to be considerable. As owner of the 
Journal , Bruce was a shrewd promotor and by 1097 he had built the circula- 
tion up to 1^4,000 copies. Equally iaqportant in terms of its influence 

UU. He featured some solid articles, he inserted much information 
which had to be extremely valiiable to aiyone running a school, and he in- 
cluded numerous news items— at times almost gossip items from all over the 
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was the fact that the Journal was sold to both school board members and 
superintendents- Bruce also extended influence through the state associa- 
tion of school boards, which he promoted and helped to organize, and he 
published lengthy reports of the meetings of these organizations in the 
Journal. He was also the leader in the moYeaent to create the department 
of school boards within the National Education Association. This depart- 
ment was established in the summer of 1895 » and it met for the first time 
in 1896. It is significant, I think, that the title of the new organization 
was not the Department of School Board s but the Department of School Admin- 
istration . And I think that the drive to establish this Department was 
not unrelated to the attack on school boards in the Draper Report or to the 
develojments in Cleveland. Bruce makes clear he is responding to crit- 
icism in his speech launching the new organization.^^ 

Bruce’s reaction to the Draper Report wets quick and sharp. The 
Report was given at the end of February *, 1695* He responded in March with 
an editorial entitled "The ’Czar* Movecient** in which he accused superin- 
tendents of wanting to eliminate school boards. Then in the April edition 

country. Finally, and perhaps most important, each issue was filled with 
photographs of board members and superintendents. CJeneraliy a single town 
such as Webb City, Missouri would be featiored. He also printed the latest 
news regarding the hiring and firing of superintendents, and their salary 
schedules in many cities. 

k'3» By 1896 four states had organized school board associations. 

These states were Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Texas. 

U6, N.E.A. Proceedings , I896, p. 970. 
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Bruce devoted a dramatic cartoon along with editorial canments to the Be- 
port.^"^ The setting for the cartoon vss the Boman Senate and all of the 
characters are dressed in togas. In the foregi*ound there is a nan lying 
cn the ground with blood flowing from his chest. He is labeled Vox Populi, 
Leaning over this person in a grieving manner is another figure. His label 
is School Board. In the background, walking away from the scene, are 
several men with knives in their hands. They are educators and conspic- 
uous among them is Andrew Draper. Also in the background under a statue 
is the inscription "Schools Belong to the People." The title of the cartoon 
is "Julius Caesar *Educationalized. *" Ifeder the ccnrtoon Bruce reported 
that the Draper Report "proposes that the School Boards in cities be re- 
duced to a bureau of clerks and the Superintendents elevated to supreme 
power. . .and, in fact, beccme the 'Czars* over the American public school 
systCT."'*^ 

In the May edition of the Journal Bruce reported, in a column entitled 
"Educational IJyranny," that he had received "large numbers of letters 
from parts of the Country" commenting on his attack on the Draper 
Report. The majority of them,he said, supported his position opiK>sing the 
"centralization of power in school affairs." Some of these letters even 
came from city superintendents themselves and he quoted at length from 
one such letter. The quotation ended with these words: "They (the 

educators) desire the Boards of Education to be mere servants, granting 



47 . The Journal regularly carried one large cartoon in its first 
pages. 
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these Boards .only one prlvelege — that of electing these mighty educators 
to supreme control for life 9 with the power to enqploy teaushers and run 
the educational machine without *let or hindrance.* The people will he 
exceedingly unwise to let anything out of their hands that deeply con- 
cerns them."^^ Those words coming from a prominent superintendent must 
have pleased school hoard memhers^and especially their chan^ion William 
Bruce. 

I think it is certain that there would have heen opposition on the 
part of school hoard members to the Draper Report and to the i>ower move 
hy si^rintendents. But the opposition certainly would not have heen ss 
well organized had it not heen for William Bruce. He had a Journal and 
he used it to lead the counter-attack. In the months that followed the 
main battle he continued to snipe away at Draper and his associates, 
accusing them of wanting to eliminate school hoards altogether. He charg- 
ed them with being power-hungry and imdemocratic and he warned the country 
of the dangers involved in centralizing the school system. As part of his 
strategy he made frequent attacks on the Cleveland school organization, 
sometimes attacking its ‘‘undemocratic” character and sometimes presenting 
‘‘evidence” to show that it was a dismal failure. In his dramatic cartoons 
and in his editorials he presented Draper find his colleagues as villains 
and he probably succeeded in making many superintendents feel very guilty. 

For exaznple, in the issue of December, 1895 » Bruce devoted another 
slashing cartoon and critical comments to the Cleveland Plan and to 
Andrew Draper. The title of the cartoon Is "The Modern Feast of Herod" 
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and the scene is a banquet table set in ancient times. There are several 
men seated about the table eating and drinking. In the center of the scene 
in front of the table is a man carrying the head of Vox Populi in a bowl- 
man serving this head of the people up for the feast is labeled 
Andrew Draper. Beneath the cartoon is the caption "The Cleveland Plan, 
or the Sacrifice of Sensible School Board Representation." Under this, 
Bruce heis Draper say, "We need school boards no longer. A monarchial form 
of school government will do. The superintendent alone must rule. Hence- 
forth behead all school boards." And when one of the guests raises a 
question about the "good public that must pay," Bruce has Draper interrupt 
to say, "The public be VanderbiltedI The superintendent can boss the whole 
job— the school board is nit ."^^ 

In the same issue of the Journal , Bruce devoted a long editorial to 
"The Cleveland Plan." After a paragraph in which he described the arrange- 
ment^ he launched into his criticism: 

The idea which led to the Cleveland plan of school admin- 
istration was conceived at a time when the city heid a large 
and corrupt Beard of Educati^. It W€is then held by some of the 
best citizens of Cleveland that a large evil could be reduced 
to a small one, and that the way to increase the quality and 
efficiency of the school boetrd Mas to reduce the number of its 
membership. That looked so simple and would accomplish so much. 

Hence, the number mss cut down to seven, with a business manager 
and an educational manager as the two executive heads. The 
latter were invested with arbitrary powers; one in the manage- 
ment of the practical business affairs of the school system; 
the other in the professional or educational department. 

The promoters of this plan have, since its inauguration, 
announced to the world from time to time that the ideal system 
had been found, and in newspaper and magazine articles described 
its beauties, and in glittering generalities the ideal relations 
between the professional and business factors of that great 
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school system were duly enumerated. The world was not to 
progress farther. Nothing better could be had. The Cleveland 
plan embodied all. Judge Draper said so. And that settled it* . . 

The Cleveland School plan is a sad reflection upon Cleveland 
citizenship. The more equitably its citizens are represented 
in its school government the more corruption, it must be 
assumed, is aggregated. 

One member only in a school board for every fifty thousand 
population is a ridiculous jugglery with the principle of 
representation and an affront to the sacred rights of citizen- 
ship. A centralization of power thus formed cannot result in 
the greatest good for the greatest number, more specially in 
public school affairs, with which the average citizen desires 
to be in closer touch, and in whose management he claims a voice. 

In his attache on the Draper Report and in his other frequent state- 
ments on the question of the proper role of school boards and superinten- 
denta and the proper relationship between the two, Bruce succeeded in 
muddying the waters and school cuiministrators have been trying to get 
them cleared up ever since. He agreed that the superintendent "should be 
recognized as the educationed expert" but he was not willing to concede 
that the board's function was sinqply to legislate, it was also to "admin- 
ister."^^ When it came down to the precise duties hoard members should 
have, Bruce, in this period at least, was vague, but it is clear that he 
intended for them to have educationa3. duties. The result was that the 
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52. N.E.A. Proceedings . 1896, pp. 970-73. To get educators on his side 
he argued that if hoard members were educated about school affairs they 
would he more likely to accept the superintendent as an expert. 

53. This comes out clearly in his frequent criticisms of the move 
toward having small hoards insteaid of large ones. In May of I896, he 

t 

commented editorially on the fact that some members of the Chicago school 
board hsid resigned because they did not have the time to do the work. 
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distinction between the “legislative" function and the “executive'' function 
was blurfed and apparently, despite decades of effort by school adminis- 
trators, it remains bliirred. William Bruce was, of course, not the only 

* 

person responsible for this development. But he was the leader. He sent 
out questionnaires to school board members asking for their views on who 
should have what power and he printed many of their replies in the 
Journal. He edso encouraged the discussion of the problem in the state 
school board association meetings. And the resolution of this problem 
W 6 U 5 one of his reasons for bringing the national organization of school 
boards into existence. In their discussions (which Bruce published) lead- 
ing board members disagreed and their views ranged (as might have been 
expected) frocn those in favor of having the board hire the superintendent 
and letting him run the schools to those who believed the board should hire 
teachers, select textbooks, etc. I found none of them, however, who advo- 
cated doing away with school boards. Even the most liberal took the posi- 
tion that the board had the final authority which indeed it did and has. 

As William Mowry said, "Every one knoxTS how reluctant men are to give up 
authority when once they have secured it , however small or bri ef it may 

The battle between superintendents and school boards was also waged 

Bruce said that "the labors assigned to every member of the board are 
exacting and arduous" and because this was so he believed that boards should 
be large, perhaps as large as forty in the largest cities* Vol.XI, No.^,p»3. 
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in thousands of school districts all over the country. It was hers that 
the actual fighting took place and it was here that there were recQ, cas- 
ualties. The question about whether the effort to impleiaent the recom- 
mendations contained in the Draper Report would not cause some casualties 
i./’-.ong superintendents had been rcdsed in the discussion period following 
the presentation of the Report. Draper’s response to this question was 
that it probably would but that a superintendent who was not "strong and 
decided enough to make the position secure is of small consequence to 
anybody." He urged superintendents to take up the fight— to overcome the 
"evil-disposed persons and make for righteousness."^^ This was late in 
February, I 895 . 

In the months that followed, many superintendents took Draper ser- 
iously and carried the fight to the enmny and in August of 1895 Bruce 
gave an account of the battle. Under the title "Deposing Superintendents" 
he wrote: "We have observed with interest , and in some cases with regret , 

the fierce contests which have been waged in many school boards this 
sunmer over the retention or dismissal of superintendents. So fiercely 
have some of these contests been waged that the press and the public have 
been wrought to the highest pitch.” He reported that superintendents 
A. P. Marble of Omaha and P. W. Search of Los Angeles "and others equally 
prominent" had been fired. He noted that the "decapitation of so high a 
school official was an unpleasant task wrought with strife and ill-feel- 
ing." Then he stated the bald truth about the superintendent’s position 
in American education: "The superintendent’s position is a difficult one . 
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no. ‘ 

He is the ready target for Uiflreasonable parents > disgruntled tethers and 
officious school 'board menibers . In a vortex of school board quarrels , he 
is the first to hecome crushed. 

There is abundant evidence that Bruce’s description of the job was 
an accurate one and that the situation has not changed. It will be impos- 
sible to get the data to ten the story of how much pain and anguish has < 

been caused to superintendents €md their families by these struggles which 
have occurred repeatedljf down through the years. The ultimate tragedy in 
this cccnection occurred in Marshalltown, Iowa in I896. C. P. Rogers had 
been superintendent there since l87l» — twenty-two years— and he had been 
praised publicly by the editor of the Journa l of Education < A. E. Winshlp, 
as being one of the best superintendents in the country. Winship had 
visited the Marshedltown schools and he knew Rogers. He described him as 
"a most kind and gentle spirit” and as a "progressive educator, devoted 
even too exclusively to the interests of his schools.” But Rogers had 
antagonized a prominent physician in Marshalltownj,who finally succeeded 
after several failures in getting himself elected to the school board 
in 1895 and then to the presidency of the board in 1896. In July of 
1896 he was featured and praised by Bruce in his journal for his active 
participation in discovering deficiencies in the schools. In January of 
1896 Superintendent Rogers resigned. During the summer of I896 he was 
unable to find another job. Early in September he committed suicide. 5*^ 

William Bruce’s response to this problem was to urge school board 
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members to be more magnanimous in carrjdng out their "sacred trust.” 

They should never, he said, act out of prejudice or revenge or selfish- 
ness. In other vords, they should behave like gods not men. Incident- 
ally, the solutions to the problem suggested by the leaders In school ad- 
ministration, especi€G.ly those safe under tenure in universities, has 
been equally unrealistic. One of their suggestions was to have superin- 
tendents be Lincoln-type characters. 

In the years that followed^both educators and board members continued 
to discuss and debate the questions of the proper function of superinten- 
dents and school board manbers and the other matters, such as the size of 
school boards, that had been raised by the Draper Ccmanittee. As I said, 
school board members disagreed among th^selves on everything but the fact 
that the school board was the final authority. Educators generally backed 
the Draper Report and worked to have the superintendent mside all-powerful 
on educational policy within the school. Sometimes they sought to do 
this by convincing school board members to delegate authority, eind at other 
times they sought to achieve power through law as Draper and Mowry had 
recommended. 

As an example of the school boEurd member who believed that the school 
board should have important educational responsibilities, I will cite 
Robert L. Yeager of Kansas City, Missouri. Yeager was a prominent attorney 
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who had served as a school board member in Kansas City beginning in 1878. 
and four years later he was elected president of the board. In 1896, he 
gave one of the major addresses presented to the new Department of School 
Administration of the National Educational Association and he was elected 
to the vice-presidency of the organization. 

In his address entitled "School Boards, Nhat and Why?" Yeager gave 
his views on the ideal school board. He does not mention the Draper Report 
in his speech. It turned out that he was in agreement with some of the 
recommendations in that Report and in disagreement with others. He stated 
that power to control and direct the schools had to be lodged somewhere 
and he said that as a rule this power and authority was vested in school 
boards. Having stated this, he did not raise the issue again but devoted 
the remainder of his speech to his recommendations. Yeager agreed with 
Bruce that service on school boards was a great honor which in turn involved 
great responsibility and only the best men should be selected to serve. 

What kind of men were best? ”We need,” he said, "live, active, honest, 
and up-to-date business men — ^men who are abreast of the times. No old 
fossils, if you please, or a man with a grievance, or a man with a friend 
to reward, or an enemy to punish. No! No! We need and must have broad- 
guaged, liberal-minded, cultured and good business men on our boards, if 
we advance our schools as they should be."^^ This idea of having "wide 
awake" businessmen on boards became very strong in subsequent years as 
the status of the businessman improved in American society. The idea was 
strongly supported by school administrators down through the years and is 
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part of the folklore of education today. It is related, of course, to the 
Merican concern to have the schools run as economically as possible. 

Yeager recommended that hoards he small, "say six members for every 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, or less, with one member for every 
additional fifty thousand." He siiggested that board members he elected 
from the city at large and not by wards. He believed that the schools 
should be completely separate from the rest of city government and 
completely divorced ftrom the "contaminating influences of politics and 
sectarianism." The need of the hour, he said, was to have "non-partisan 

Ji» 

and non-sectarian school boards." Then llo a graphic picture of 
the advantages of his business model and the evils of the political board 
in the following description: 

In the manner of transacting business, permit me to draw 
two pictiffes. bnagine a large airy room, plainly furnished, 
with a long table in the center, with chairs for six members 
and the secretary, with plain, ordinary chairs around the sides 
of the roOTi. At the table you will see the six partners, viz., 
members, transacting and disposing of all business in the same 
manner and in the same tone of voice as partners in private 
business. No speeches, :> loud talking, with an opportunity 
for every person to be heard that wishes to come before the 
board. Now as to the other picture: City about the same size, 

enter with me into the elegant upholstered room with frescoed 
sides and ceilings, furnished with elegant rol7.-.r-top desks 
and leather-backed chairs arranged in a semi-circle for some 
eighteen or nineteen members, with a throne at one end, upon 
whzrh the president is seated, with a large lobby seated in 
opera style, to accommodate seme three or four h\mdred visitors. 
Everything is dignified and imposing. You almost feel that you 
are in the senate chamber. Directly you will see Mr. aaith a- 
rise with dignity and obtain the eye of the president. You hold 
your breath, expecting a sensation, but Mr. Smith, who is the 
member from the Ninty-ninth ward, is simply moving that -the 
janitor of the school in his ward be given a new broom, and 
then up jumps Mr. Jones to second the motion, and when the 
motion is put and declared carried; you hear applause from 
the gallery , for the janitor is there with a lobby from his 
baliwick and they wish to show that they appreciate the effort. 

The janitor has the fifteen cent broom, but time enough has 
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been wasted to b^y seveiral dozen brooms. Which board will 
transact the most business with the least ejcpenee? You may 
think it is overdrawn, but I Msure you there is more truth 
then poetiy in this statement.®^ 

Yeager does not deal directly with the question of who should have 
what power but it is clear that he expects the board to hire teachers and 
to purchase books and supplies. He does this by stating that the board 
should act as a whole in doing all these things. He mentioned the super- 
intendent only in connection with giving advice to his fellow board mem- 
bers as to the kind of man to hire for the job. He did this by stating 
that intelligence and book learning were not enough; other quEJ.it ies should 
be sought. 



Is he possessed of good, strong, old fashioned common sense? 
Has he good business qualifications? Is he a man of self-con- 
trol and executive ability? Does he appreciate the value of a 
dollar? Will he, in his oversight and supervision, constantly 
bear in mind the cost side? Is he strictly temperate and moral? 

To state it differently, he should be, in addition to his intell- 
ectual ability, a man self-poised, strong in executive ability, 
sparing of speech, a good listener, patient, of positive convic- 
tions; econ^ical and practic^, Euid strong on the human nature 
side. Yea, a many-sided man.°^ 

Yeager was followed to the rostrum by William S. Mack, school board 



mCTiber from Aurora, Illinois. Mack spoke to his audience of school board 
mojibers on "The Relation of a Board to Its Superintendent" and, using the 



business analogy urged that the schools be turned over to the educationsLl 
e3Q)erts. "The relation of a board of education to its superintendent," 



he said, "should not differ in theory and in fact from the relation which 
the board of directors of an incorporated manufacturing or other commer- 
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cial enterprise sustains to its superintendent.” The directors of private 
coj^orations , he said, generally knew very little about the technical de- 
tails of the manufacturing process; they hired an expert to do the job and 
school board members should do the same in education. He stated his case 
as follows: 

Precisely the same thing may be said of the average board 
of education as regards actual knowledge of the details of 
school work--of subject matter and the sequence and adaptation 
of the same, of the relation and sequence of subjects, of meth- 
ods of presentation, of proper methods of government and dis- 
cipline when the interests of many are to be considered, and 
of many other details which must be taken into account in edu- 
cating children under existing public school conditions. The 
members of school boards have perhaps a general conception of 
what should be accepted for a minimum of result, but as to the 
best process to folloxf to get desired results they have neces- 
sarily only the most vague and ill-defined notions. 

In both cases the directors with now and then an exception, 
have not had the training or the experience which makes then 
experts in selecting materials, adapting methods and keeping 
in operation without waste or misdirection the various contri- 
butory agencies. They are not elected for this purpose in 
either case on account of professional or technical qualifi- 
cations which they are known, or even supposed to possess. 

Their duties are general and relate to such matters— financieil 
especially — as concern the smooth, efficient and economical 
operation of the producing factors. 

In order however, that those things may be skillfully and 
intelligently done, which these boards have neither the time 
nor the ability to do themselves, and which neither the stock- 
holders in the one case nor the people in the other, expect 
them to do, they employ an expert known as a superintendent. 

Such a superintendent, if «aployed to direct the operations 
of a manufacturing plant is chosen only after the directors 
have determined his specific qualifications for managing the 
details incident to the particular line of production in which 
they are interested. They take into account his experience, 
his technical knowledge and his personality, and having once 
settled these matters to their satisfaction place him in charge 
of the plant as their responsible executive agent, with implied 
or officially delegated power to manipulate the essential 
producing factors — labor, materials and processes, or men, 
materials, machines and machinery — in his own way, limited 
only by such restrictions as the board of directors, acting 
as the responsible financial managers may elect to impose. 

In all successfully managed manufacturing enterprises , large 
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and small, it has come to he considered a recognized principle 
that a competent superintendent must he given freedom, without 
the risk of interference on the part of the directors, in all 
matters relating to his particular kind of supervision; that 
otherwise it would not he fair to hold him responsible for 
results, to secure which in the surest and most economical way 
is the very purpose of his appointment. ^ 

Mack then dealt at scmie length on the unfortunate consequences which 
occurred in business and industry when this basic principle of hiring 
ejcperts, giving them freedom, and holding them responsible was violated. 
Private business had learned this lesson but he believed school boards 
had not and had not applied the principle in education. He asked, "if 
a responsible expert is necessary in the one case, should he not be 
deemed doubly necessary in the other?” Then, while not mentioning Bruce, 
he spoke to the argument he had been using in opposing the Draper Heport: 

It may be urged, we know, and it is often urged, that a 
school board’s responsibility to the people makes it unwise 
to delegate too much power to a superintendent. The objection 
would doubtless be well taken if it pertained to the business 
affairs of a school system — ^but when applied to purely pro- 
fessional matters it would be scarcely worth considering were 
not too many boards, sincerely or selfishly, influenced by it, 
currogating to themselves a knowledge and a power of discrim- 
ination which even an expert with years of training and exper- 
ience would dare to exercise only after due caution and reflec- 
tion. An individual is deemed wise who knows his own limita- 
tions, and a school board is wise that does not assume a direct 
responsibility which as individuals and as an organized body 
it is in no way fitted to discharge. A school board’s respon- 
sibility to the people and its obligations to the children of 
the people require that it take the judgment of its paid pro- 
fessional executive and advisor on all questions relating to 
the strictly educational affairs of the school. Otherwise the 
term superintendent as applied to him becomes a misncmer. His 
function is reduced to that of a clerk or messenger. His in- 
fluence as an inspirer and a director of the various school 
agencies is minimized to mere nothingness. Still more to be 
deplored, what has promised to beccxne an honorable and a neces- 
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sary profession in the economy of popular education is deprived 
of its dignity and its influence.®*^ 

To holster his case^Mack then cited the testimony hy "Dr. Rice" in 
the Fon^m "a few years ago" (that I quoted earlier) to the effect that 
wherever Rice had found good schools he had found a highly competent 
superintendent (such as L. H. Jones of Indianapolis) who had been given 
the freedom and the authority to do the ^oh. (So Rice's influence 
extended as his opinion was presented and endorsed by a prominent leader 
in the school board movement to an audience of school board members and 
educators. It was extended even further when William Bruce published the 
speeches by Yeager and Mack in the American School Board Journal. ) 

What was the alternative to applying this analogy and giving the 
superintendent power? In his response to this question^ Mack showed that 
fie h a d indeed been greatly influenced by Joseph Rice and that he agreed 
with the Draper Ccanmittee! 

Wherever a different notion of the board's responsibility to 
the people and its relation to the superintendent prevails, 
wherever* a different policy governs, there are almost invari- 
ably to be found, in a more or less aggravated fona, the vari- 
ous evils of which the critics of our public school system 
Justly complain — favoritism and politics determining the 
appointment of teachers^ the retention of poor and mediocre 
teachers who possess neither sympathy nor professional spin , 
lack of adequate appliances, lack of organic unity in plan and 
purpose, and much more that is inevitable in the absence of a 
correlating and vivifying principle. 

William Mack believed that the superintendent, not the school board, 
should have the power to select, transfer and dismiss teachers, select 
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textbooka^ and in effect make all educational decisions except the finan- 
cial ones. He believed that the board should have the right and privilege 
to discuss all of these educational matters but if there was disagreement, 
when it came to the point of action the Judgment ”of the superintendent— 
the e3q>ert— should prevail.” Mack did not deal with the all-in5>ortant 
question of tenure. Ke stated that the superintendent should be "held 
strictly accountable by the board and the people for results ..." The 
Intent is c 3 .ear: in education as in business the expert had to produce 

or else. 

I don’t know whether Joseph Rice was pleaised with William Mack’s use 
of the business analogy to argue his case^but he would certainly have been 

pleased by his concluding remarks: 

... Cur plea is after all a plea for the child. The 
public school as an institution of the state exists for him 
and for him only. The child had no voice in its creation, 
nor has he any voice in its conduct. It is his institution 
nevertheless. It is held in trust by the state — ^by its author- 
ized agents for him. This Imolies that the child in the state 
has certain rights and that because he is a child he must be 
guaranteed these rights through the qualified agents of the 
state as provided by law. These agents are local boards of 
education. We believe the child is more likely to. be assured 
of his rights as a pupil in the public schools if the manage- 
ment of professional details is left to professional people. 

Until this is recognized as a principle we do not feel that 
a board can rightly "be said to sustain the proper relation 
to its superintendent 

This address by William Mack had to be an important event in the 
struggle by superintendents to gain more control over the schools. Super-, 
intendents certainly must have been pleased. Still, Mack had not dealt 
with the question of making superintendents independent by law as the 
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Draper Coramittee had recommended. In the years that followed^ Mack’s 
ideas did eventually prevail in school districts all over the country. 

But there was nothing to prevent a school hoard member fran interfering 
in the strictly educational province any time he wished to do so. 

The public discussion of the problem of politics in education and of 
the problems of the superintendency continued in I896. In June of that 
year, at the same time that Yeager and Mack were speaking before the 
National Education Association, an article written by Superintendent Lewis 
H. Jones of Cleveland was published in the Atlantic Monthly . Jones ignored 
the "decapitations” of superintendents which had taken place the previous 
year and he ignored William Bruce’s charges of ”Czarism.” What he did 
was make a devastating criticism of school board politicians and then 
made a strong case for giving the superintendent almost full power. Natur- 
ally the Cleveland Plan was held up as a model. 

Jones started with the strong criticism of the “unscrupulous poli- 
tician" in education which I quoted earlier. Then he wrote about the 
need for attracting and keeping able, well-trained teachers in the public 
schools. How to do this? Here was his answer: 

To secure for any community, then, the best graduates of the 
colleges and normal schools, and to retain the services of 
these persons in the most vital parts of the school system, 
some inducement as yet practically iintried must be found. A 
long stride in this direction will have been made when pro- 
fessionally trained superintendents shall have the power to 
select teachers, and to assign them to the grades for which, 
all things considered, they are best adapted. 

All promotions to places of responsibility should in 
like manner be made by the superintendents,— alone if in a 
small city, together with his assistants if in a city so 
large as to require assistants. Let the deciding power, in 
such case, rest with those professionally trained for this 
work, and teachers will soon come to recognize the Justness 
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of the method. . 

After elaborating on the ways in which gi^?ing professional experts 

# 

(superintendents) power over teachers would improve the situation, he 
went into an analysis of the relation between school hoards and superin- 
tendents — ^what they hod been and what they should be: 

Members of school boards are usually chosen on account of 
other reeusons than their professional Imowledge of school work. 

They are manifestly not the competent professional authority 
here advocated. Kie creation of the office of superintendent 
is a recognition of the need of an executive officer who is an 
expert in this very work which the members of the board are 
unfit, throu^ lack of training, to perform. Having, then, 
provided an eacpert executive officer, it is absurd not to allow 
him to use his expert knowledge in the highest interest of the 
schools; and yet I venture the assertion that in a very large 
proportion of counties, towns, and cities the superintendent is 
a superintendent only in name. In own judgment, the proper 
method is to give to the superintendent (either by statute, or 
by the connnon consent of the school board as the legal authority 
and the community as the interested party, preferably the former) 
full power to appoint, promote, and discharge teachers, and to 
hold him strictly to account for but one thing,— good schools. 
Select a capable man for superintendent, give him adequate power, 
and require results. The possession of power will make him 
conservative; and the concentration of power in his hands will 
make it easy to hold him accountable for results. Appoint the 
superintendent for an indefinite period, but be sure to reserve 
a means of getting rid of him for incompetence or malfeasance 
in office. Of course it is plain that since the superintendent 
is the highest expert in the system, he must be immediately respon- 
sible to a non-professional body, the school board or the school 
ccanmittee. This must he frankly admitted as a defect. But it 
may as well be admitted farther that, with our present democratic 
tendencies, there must somewhere be accountability to the people; 
and the work of a superintendent is of a kind that can be better 
explained and better made to appeal to the non-professional mind 
than the work of the teacher. It is clear to my mind that by 
this means the effect of non-professional judgment is reduced to 
its minimum; and while the system will for a while doubtless 
result in frequent dismissals of superintendents, it will not 
in all these cases result in the disorganization of the corps 
of teachers ,— certainly not if the same power be Immediately 
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conferred upon the new head officer. Indeed., if the superin- 
tendent had the power herein advocated, he could soon develop 
a system of schools which should go far toward preventing his 
discharge for any except the gravest reasons. In any event, 
it seems necessary to req;uire the superintendent to he the 
instrument in securing for teachers a reasonable tenure of 
office, even though he be occasionally offered up on the altar 
as a vicarious sufferer for the moi’e fortunate members of the 
force. The conditions here explained are in practical operation 
in many places, notably in the two cities of Indianapolis and 
Cleveland, in one of which the st^erintendent , by sufferance of 
the school board and by the glad consent of the people, exercises 
every function here described, while in the other such power is 
conferred upon him by statute. 

Jones then devotes a couple of pages to reviewing the unfortunate 
situation which G. Stanley Hall had reported earlier in the Atlantic 
Monthly . Then he devoted the rest of his article to showing how these 
conditions had been avoided or corrected in Indianapolis and Cleveland. 
First he describes the situation in Indianapolis where he had been a 
teacher for ten years and then superintendent from 188H to l8p^. 

Indianapolis and Cleveland have each a system of schools 
in which the teaching corps is fairly removed from the influence 
of politics, and professional conditions control, in the main, 
the tenure of office of the teachers. But the two instances 
•differ widely as to the methods by which this resiilt has been 
brought about. 

The Indianapolis school system was founded and developed 
by educational experts, with relatively little assistance frcan 
the community. Whatever variations in detail have been brought 
into the work by the successive superintendents, one uniform 
policy has obtained in this respect. Whatever mistakes have 
been made have been mistakes incident to educational work, and 
not in general to outside interference. Whatever excellencies 
have been wrought out — and they have been many — have been pa- 
tiently wrought through intelligent and conscientious leadership 
and a faithful, loyal, and thoroughly trained corps of teachers. 
The distinguishing feature has been the fact that superinten- 
dents, supervisors, and teachers have, in their professional 
capacity, held the respect and confidence of the community to 
such an extent as to preclude in the public mind any tolerance 
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of non— professional interference in the tenure of office. . . 

The foundation for this condition was laid in the very organ- 
ization of the schools. The man first elected to the superin- 
tendency, and charged with the permanent organization of a city 
school system, made it clear as a cardinal principle of 
that he was to he regarded as an educational expert j ... 

The work of this first superintendent was carried on hy his successor, 

said Jones, who not only fought off , political influence hut he was a much 

better teacher of teachers. The third Indianapolis superintendent again 

experienced some attempts at political interference and Jones refers to 

this and describes how and why the attempts were beaten off: 

There was manifested about this time some inclination among 
members of the board to assume the rights guaranteed them by 
law of controlling appointments of teachers in their districts, 
rather than to obey the unwritten law which had generally 
obtained of affirming the jud^ent of the superintendent. 

But the movement was more or less condemned by the general 
public, and was looked upon with great disfavor by the teach- 
ers of the city; always excepting the limited few who pre- 
ferred to secure and retain their positions and standing by 
wheedling the members of the school board rather than by 
rendering acceptable service in their profession. There was 
more or less feeling of uncertainty during the early part of 
this administration, but things grew better as time went on; 
and the six years of his work must be reckoned a period of 
great general progress in the schools. . . The important 
principle announced by the founders of the system , that 
educationa3. matters should be judged and decided by educa- 
tional experts, though often temporally overridden, had 
on the whole been fairly sustained. 

Then Jones describes his own experience at Indianapolis in a description 
which provides one of the most forthright and valuable pieces of evidence 
concerning the problems of the superintendent of schools that 1 have seen 

It was at this juncture that I succeeded to the superin- 
tendency of the schools in Indianapolis. I was familiar with 
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all the struggles hy which they had risen to their enviable 
position; and I felt that if a further advance was to be made, 
it must be through a still more pronounced and vigorous policy. 

Giants in the educational world had preceded me, and if I were 
to survey the field with accurate view I must stand on their 
shoulders. I had studied the situation carefully for ten 
years, from a position I was able to see with a truer vision. 

I assumed at once all the rights that had been claimed by my 
predecessors in reference to the educational side of the system, 
and extended them in some directions. I believed that it was 
my right as well as my duty, in the new office, to appoint, 
promote, transfer, or discharge teachers as the case demanded, 
reporting my action to the board for legal confirmation. I 
consulted freely with the various committees of the board; 
but whenever qiiestions as to teachers and courses of study 
arose, I assumed that members of the board would not think of 
deciding questions concerning which they could not have the 
knowledge, but that, as an educational expert and the executive 
officer of the board, it was part of my official duty to attend 
to all matters requiring definite professional knowledge. I 
said but little in public about my plans, but I took occasion 
to explain my ideals quite in detail to individual members of the 
board whenever opportunity offered. Some were already in accord 
T/rtth my views; others became so upon explanation; while a few 
maabers were anxious to resume the spoils or patronage syst^ 
to which they had been eiccustomed in politics. During the first 
few years of ny administratJ.on the close of each school year 
brought with it the inevitable struggle; and many times I was 
threatened with failure of reelection unless I irould become 
subservient to individual members in the matter of appoint- 
ments, assignments, promotions, and discharge of teachers. % 
invariable reply was that while I was sdlowed to continue in 
office my authority must be commensurate with my responsibility. 

I think it was chiefly a wholesome feeir of public opinion that 
made these politicians yield rather than press the matter to 
an open irupture.’^^ 

This courageous policy regarding his authority enabled him to work directly 
with his teachers^ and the result he claimed was a condition of high morale 
and effective teaching — a situation which Joseph Rice verified in his 
report on the Indianapolis schools. Jones then pressed his case with this 
forcible statement: 

No other principle ever striven for in the schools of Indianapolis 
did so much good as that one did, namely,. the principle of prac- 
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tically removing the entire control of the teaching force from 
the hands of the members of the school board, and placing the 
tenure of the teachers upon a professional merit basis. All 
other reforms ever made there irere small as compared with this 
one , since this was at the base of all the others • ^ 

Jones finished his account of the developments in Indianapolis by- 
stating that what had been achieved had been achieved largely through 
tremendous effort on the part of the professional staff— the public had 
been passive if not apathetic. Furthermore, he pointed out that what 
had been done in keeping politicians out of the schools had depended 
entirely on the skill and courage of the superintendent and his staff and 
could be -undone all too easily. So he -urged the people of Indianapolis 
to seek legislation which would put the protection of the law behind the 
professional staff 

Then he tiirned to Cleveland where he said the people had been alive 
to the interests of public education. Cleveland, in the early years, he 
said, had been settled by New Englanders who believed in education and 
a bright beginning had been made. However, as time went on "politicians” 
sought and acquired places on the school board and began to undermine the 
schools through political appointments to the teaching staff. Finally, the 
people of Cleveland roused themselves and led by a few leaders from both 
parties "secured from the State radical legislation, overthrowing entirely 
the political influences which had prostituted the public schools to 
partisan ends."^^ The result was the passage of the Reorganization Act 
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of 1892 which he said was “■the most advanced school legislation now upon 
the statute books of any city or state in this country. He described 



the arrangement and its operation as follows: 

Its central principle is that of fixing definitely the respon- 
sibility for good schools upon certain officials, and guarantee- 
ing to them authority commensurate with their responsibilities. 
Almost equally fundamental is the idea that the educational work 
shall be done by professionally trained persons, memljers of the 
school board having no direct function or part in the appoint- 
ment, prOTiotion, or discharge of teachers. 

The Act itself is very brief. It provides for a school 
council at large, each for a term of tv 7 o years. The functions 
of this body are purely legislative; such as fixing salaries of 
teachers, determining upon location of schoolhouses , purchasing 
grounds, adorjting textbooks. The law provides further for an 
- executive officer known as the school director, upon whom is 
placed the responsibility of conducting the executive phases 
of the business side of the school work. He and the school 
council constitute the board of education. He appoints the 
necessary employees in his department, builds the schoolhouses, 
directs Janitors in the care of buildings, supplies fuel and 
necessary appliances and apparatus, and acts generally as 
business agent of the board of education. The law also invests 
him with the power, and imposes upon him the duty, to appoint a 
superintendent of instruction, should a vacancy occur in that 
office; and he holds by statute the right to remove such officer, 
*for sufficient cause,* at any time. But it is in its provisions 
with reference to the powers and duties of the superintendent 
of instruction that the law is most radical and progressive. 

This officer is clothed by statute with the power to appoint , 
assign, promote, transfer, or discharge teachers without inter- 
ference in any particular frcm either the director or school coun- 
cil, except that he must receive direction frcsa the latter as 
to the number of teachers he may employ and the ccmpensation 
which may be paid them. The superintendent is held directly 
responsible for good schools, and for this reason he has coti- 
. plete control of the teaching force. It is an instance of 
vast responsibility and adequate authority. While superinten- 
dent of the Indianapolis schools I exercised practically every 
function which I now perform in the Clevel€«id schools, but 

^ ^ school board, while here it 
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The Plan had "been in operation four years and Jones claimed that the system 
had proved itself. The first superintendent (Jones does not mention 

Andrew Draper *s name) selected a ccmipetent core of superyisors who worked 

* • • 

closely Td.th the teachers, promotion was based on merit and the result, 
he said, was; 

. . .a great increase in the general efficiency of the teaching 
force, a development of a professional tendency and spirit among 
the teachers, an increased interest, in professional study, and 
a marked general improvement in the morale of the entire body. 

The fierce competition for promotion has been reduced to hon- 
orable effort for deserved recognition. Applicants for positions 
in the corps present to the superintendent evidences of their - 
professional fitness, and rarely urge unworthy reasons. There 
have not been wanting teachers who have been greatly dissatisfied 
with the rulings of the superintendent * s department, but the 
number has been small relatively. 

However, despite the Reorganization Act and despite the successful oper- 
ation, Jones indicated that the efforts of politicians had not heen com- 
pletely eliminated. He 5.ndicated this but he was optimistic about 
Cleveland (his optimistism was not warranted as we shall see) as this 
passage from the article indicates. 

But the politician feels real3.y neglected. Like Othello, 
his occupation is gone. Like Othello, further, he contemplates 
murder. However, the people are wide-awake, and will not allow 
the schools to pass back into the hands of the partisan politic- 
ian. In the election which was recently held, the people elected 
to a third term as school director the man who has so wisely and 
creditably administered that office since the law was enacted. 

His campaign, both in the nomination by his own party and in 
the general election, was based squarely upon the theory of 
efficiency in the office as the test, without reference to 
political re3.ations and methods. Other good men made the can- 
vass for the nomination, but they could plead only that, since 
it was a political office, it was time to pass it around. The 
people did not think so. They elected the present - director by 
a majority six times as great as that by which he was first 
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fleeted to the ocane office. Notice has thus been siven that 
the public 8chooli\ of CleveJ^d are not in the future to be 
considered as subject to the danning influences of partisan 
politics. It is a .great achievement in the interests of public 
education vhen so puractical a step has been taken in a matter 
of such vital^ixxterest to the public schools.^ 

I vill return to the Cleveland story in the next section of this re- 
port. Here I vant to present the evidence vfaich indicates that changes 
were taking place (although the change vas sometimes erratic) in Merican 
education^ and that these changes vere generally in the direction of 
eliminating the vorst features of political interference in the schools^ 
and in the direction of giving superintendents more power. In this 
development, schoolmen did their part through writing, e.g., the Jones and 
Hall articles in the Atlantic Monthly « but they vere aided too by the city 
reform movement idiich featured the progressive movement especially after 
1900. 

I should include additioned evidence of the part educators played 
in bringing about change*. In 1896, the Atlantic Monthly featured another 
article by schoolmen. This one followed the pattern of one of the earlier 
articles and was entitled "Confessions of Ihree School Superintendents." 

I used some of the material from this article earlier in showing the 
extent of political interference in the public schools. The first two 
superintendents who wrote devoted most of their attention to reporting 
a sad tale of political influence in the selection and promotion of teach- 
er^ and in the selection of textbook^ and also of the great vulnerability 
of superintendents. In this connection the first superintendent stated 
flatly that "the superintendent is less secure in his position than the 
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humblest teacher. ‘**^9 

The third superintendent liho identified himself as having served in 
two large cities also reported that conditions on school boards were 
pretty bad. He described the sitiiation in the first city in which he 
served as follows: 

In this city the bourd consisted of fifty-two members, — 
four from each of thirteen wards. Since I left it, enough wards 
have been created to make the membership of the board sixty- 
four. The members were nominated and elected by wards, each 
ward voting only for its own representatives. The meetings of 
the board suggested meetings of the state legislature, and 
there were the caucusing, the ’log-rolling,* and the partisan- 
ship of a political convention whenever questions of importance 
came up. There was a sprinkling of intelligent men, enough to 
constitute an efficient board; the rest of the members were men 
who could not speak grammatically, and some of them were known 
in the comiunity as men of low morals, idio were not fit to come 
in contact either with women teachers or with children in the 
schools. I remember that one night at eleven o'clock I saw the . 
president of the board leaning against a tree at the curbstone, 
so intoxicated that a fellow member of the board, who happened 
to be with him, had to lead him home. This was not an unusual 
occurrence; he was known as a very dissipated man at the time 
he we^ elected president. He had the support of a majority of 
the members until his conduct In the meetings of the board became 
a public scandal. Ihe low moral tone of the board was felt 
throughout the schools. Teachers depended on favoritism and 
political ’pulls,’ instead of on merit, for promotion, and some 
were kept in their positions who were not only incompetent, but 
also of objectionable character. The principal of one of the 
high schools was known to be untruthful, absolutely untrust- 
worthy in money matters, and an unprincipled man generally; yet . 
he had the support of a majority of the board for a number of 
years. 

However, unlike the first two superintendents the third one devoted the 
lEust half of his statement to the changes that were needed in city school 
administration. This statement is both interesting and in^rtant. It 
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is interesting because its six major points correspond closely to the 
recommendations of the Draper Report. It is in^rtant because since it 
was published in the Atlantic Monthly it reached the lay public and probably . 
the most Intelligent part of that public. The excerpts I include provide 
additional evidence of the conditions in city schools and they indicate 
what changes the radical group of schoolmen wanted. This part of the 
article could have been written by Lewis Jones or by Andrew Draper. The* 
changes which were needed and would have to be brought about, he said, 
through legislation (”a reform cannot be brought about by moral force 
alone”) were in part as follows: 

In the first place, the size of school boards must be 
reduced. The number should rarely exceed one member for 
every ten thousand of population, except in very small cities. 

In the large cities the number should be made considerably 
less than this. Such reduction in numbers will be made poss- 
ible, however, only by reducing the work now done gratuitously 
by members, and giving it into the hands of paid expert agents 
who are to work under the general supervision of the board. 

At present, members of school boards are obliged to spend a 
very considerable portion of their time in attending to details 
which can be managed much more efficiently by paid experts. 

Business men of unusual ability, and of large business inter- 
ests of their own to look after, cannot afford to accept 
positions on a school board under existing conditions. The 
only way to secure the services of such men is to relieve the 
boards of official details, and to require of thoa only the 
direction of the general policy and work of the schools. 

In the second place, all ward representations in school 
boards should be abolished. Every member should be a ’monber 
at large* 2nd should represent the whole city. When members 
are elected by wards, the local ward politician dictates the 
election. . . 

There is no one method of selecting a school board that 
is best for all cities. In s^e cities the local conditions 
are such that appointment by the mayor is the best method; in 
others, like Philadelphia, appointment by the judges of the 
courts seems to be fairly satisfactory. In the majority of 
cities, hO!/ever, election by popular ballot is undoubtedly 
the best method. 

In the third place, there should be an entire separation 
between the educationcU. part and the business part of the 
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administration of the public school system in bur large cities. 
There should be an agent for the business department and a 
superintendent of instruction for the educational department, 
each of vhom should be directly responsible to the board. 

In the fourth pl6u:e, the educational department should be 
intrusted more largely than it has been to the superintendent 
of instruction. I fail to see a good reason Tdiy there should 
be a committee of the board called ’Ccmnnittee on Course of 
Study. * The mahing of a course of study is the uork of an 
educational expert. The more intelligent a school ccamnittee, 
the more the members shrink from such a responsibility. Yet 
in some of our larger cities the superintendent is barely 
consulted when the course of study is to be revised. I see 
little occasion, also, for committee on textbooks. Text- 
books should be selected by the superintendent cifter free 
consultation vith the teachers vho are to use them. 

There must be more concentration of responsibility, and 
consequently of authority, in the administration of school 
affairs. There is probably no other public official, of equal 
ability, intelligence, and character, who has so little real 
legal authority as a superintendent of schools. The mayor of 
a city, as a rule, has no more ability, and usually has less 
education, than the superintendent of schools, and yet he has 
very much more authority. Likewise the Judges of our courts, 
with a life tenure , have immensely more power than men who are 
their equcds and are engaged in superintending public schools. 
•One man i^wer’ becomes dangerous only when it is not linked 
with 'one man responsibility. * 

In the fifth place, where the school board is elected 
directly by the people, and is therefore directly responsible to 
the people, it ought to be financially independent of the rest 
of the city government. It ought to have charge not only of 
the schools and the teau^hers, but also of the schoolhouses and 
the Janitors. The city coimcil ought to have no authority to 
determine how much money is to be spent on schools and school 
buildings. This is the only solution of the embarrassing problem 
of securing sufficient school roaa for the school population of 
our large citJles. Cities like New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
and Chicago fail to build schoolhouses fast enough to keep pace 
with the growth of population, not because they cannot afford 
it or because the taxpayers are unwilling to be taxed more 
heavily for such a purpose, but because the politicians in the 
city government want the money for other purposes. 

In the sixth pl€u:e, I wish there might be an ordinance 
in every city providing that any person who has been a member 
of the school hocurd shall be ineligible to any other city office 
for two or three years after his term of office on the school 
board expires. In this way, political favors done while on the 
school board could not at once be returned in scxae other fom, 
and a position on the school board could not be made so directly 
as at present a stepping-stone into seme 'higher* municipal 
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office. There are no douht legal, and in some states possibly 
constitutional difficulties in the way of enacting such an 
ordinance, but it would go far toward eliminating ambitious 
politicians from school boards.®^ 

Educators continued to write about and to discuss the organization 

and administration of city schools^ and there is no question but that they 

produced a re€u:tion in the country. In 1900, Andrew Draper wrote the 

chapter on educational organization arxd administration in the volume 

edited by Nicholas Murray Butler and prepared for the Paris Exposition. 

In it Draper included the recommendation of his 1895 sub-committee of the 

Committee of Fifteen. Then he testified to the extent to which those 

recommendations were being adopted. They had made "much headway", he said, 

/ ' 

and he added, "there is not a city of any importance in the country in 
which they are not under discussion, and there are few in which some of 
them' have not been adopted and put in operation. 

There is additional evidence that the drive .for power which the 
leaders in educational administration launched in 1690 was paying dividends 
toward the end of the decade. For one thing, the continuous public 
discussion led, in part at least, by the Atlantic Monthly had stirred 
' legislators to action. Here is Aaron Gove, well known, and highly success- 
ful superintendent of the Denver school, speaking before the Department 
of Superintendence meeting of the Nationed Education Association in 
Chicago in February of 1900: 

4 

Without question the greatest problem today is how best 
to administer the public-school interests of a city. The same 
probltmi in a field but little different confronts the student 

ibid ., pp. 652 & 653. 
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of municipal-government. . . 

The history of the last two years or more leaves no doubt 
of the interest and even anxiety of the imerican community as 
to the direction of public schools. From our great metropolis 
down thru the secondary cities is found an agitation, an unrest, 
as to the conduct of this quasi-public corporation. Chicago, 

Detroit, and Indianapolis had their ’innings* before their 
respective legislatures last year, with different results. New 
York had set the pace the preceding winter, with a result that 
is believed to be an advance in efficiency. The legislatures 
at Lansing and at Springfield looked with disfavor upon care- 
fully prepared Mils for the schools of their chief cities. 

So the strenuous efforts of men such as Bice and Draper and Jones and 
White had borne fruit — the problem of city school organisation and admin- 
istration was being discussed and action was being taken. What was the 
result? What changes were being made? The evidence indicates that 
schools were being removed from partisan politics and superintendents were 
gradually being given the power to hire and fire teachers , to . control the 

course of study^ and to select .textbooks . 

Writing in January of I898, Charles F. Thwing, Harvard graduate and 
President of Western Reserve University, provides interesting data. In 
the first place the title of the article is (referring to the 

superintendency) ”A New Profession." In the article. Thwing stressed the 
importance of the Job and devoted much of his attention to the qualities 
(which turn out to be God-like) that the superintendent of schools needed. 
But he cQ-SO reported on the i>ower situation. "The power that is vested 
in the superintendent" he said, "is very great." To bolster this state- 
ment^ he reported on the results of a "circular letter" which had been sent 
to 150 superintendents in Massachusetts. The results indicated that 85 
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percent of those who responded had ''practically full power over the 
course of study and over the methods of teaching." They also indicated 
that about 75 percent controlled the appointment of teachers. He added 
that "others whose power is not absolute are yet given great influence. 

On the whole, no such power is vested in any officer of education as is 
vested in the superintendent of schools."®^ Later in the curticle he stated, 
"the present drift in Americeui education is away from democratic toward 

I 

monarchial control. Absolute power is becoming lodged in the superinten- 
dent."®^ Perhaps Thwing was overly influenced by the apparent success of 
the Cleveland Plan. Remember Western Reserve was and is in Cleveland and 
in 1898, Lewis Jones seemed to be in complete control of the schools. 

Even with this optimistic view (which is, of course, partly a pre- 
diction of things to come) of the increasing power of the superintendency, 
Thwing had to admit that there were problems in public education in 1898: 

The superintendent is usually appointed by a board which 
is elected by the voters of the town or the city. It is at 
this precise point that we touch a sore spot in our educational 
systoii. This board is not usually composed of men specially 
fitted to deal with educational questions. They are commonly 
selected on other than educational grounds. Political and partisan 
reasons often enter strongly into their election. They, in turn, 
not infrequently feel justified in using their office, not in 
serving the people, but in serving partisan ends. It is indeed 
a blessed fortune when a good superintendent is supported by 
a school board that is so wise as to know that it knows little, 
and therefore commits all educational questions to him. For 
superintendents have often told me of the endeavors of school 
boards to run the schools as they would run a sardine factory: 
cheap wages for service, a lack of discrimination in the choice 
of teachers, and a willingness to imperil children’s lives to 
save a charge for plumbing. This weakness in our educational 
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system, shown in the failure to adjust means to ends, is one 
. of those large conditions T/ith which the superintendent is to 

deal properly. 

This "sore spot" was the system that educators had been complaining 
about since the time of Horace Hann. Thwing*s so3.ution to the problem 
was not, however, and interestingly enough to provide the superintendent 
with legal protection as in Cleveland^ rather he suggested that the 
superintendent manipulate 6ind control the situation through his own diplo- 
macy. "The condition” he said, "calls for a policy agressive ,'-*yet not too 

OvT 

agreesive i for diplCTiacy without duplicity"j etc . This was the alterna- 
tive to legal power. It assumed or granted that the school board and the 
community had the real power (which it did and does) but that the super- 
intendent could gain it and hold it by skillful handling of the situation. 
This was the solution suggested T[qr conservative Aaron Gove (as will be 
shown shortly) and it has been accepted and advocated by the overwhelming 
majority of the leaders in school administration ever since. 

Additional evidence that superintendents were indeed gaining more 
powez^and that some of the other recommendations of the Draper Commit ^ee 
were being adopted^were presented in a speech to the N.E.A. in 1899, by 

OQ 

the "grand old man" of the profession, Emerson E. White. ° White had been 
President of Purdue University (l87 6-1883) and then superintendent of 
schools in Cincinnati, Chio. White stated that "superintendents have 
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been increasingly regarded as the officijtl advisors of the hoard and 
their reccmaendations have received more and more consideration.*’ But 
this w€U5 not all? in several instances, he said, ‘‘another important ad- 
vance*' had heen effected "to-wit, the giving to the superintendent of the 
' initiative in the selection and appointment of teachers , the revision of 
the course of study, the choice of teaching appliances, etc. In several 
instances this initiative has heen conferred hy statute, and in two or 
three large cities the superintendent’s authority in some of these execu- 
tive matters is not limited to the initiative, hut is final - the last 
stage now reached in the evolution of the office of superintendent of 
schools.”®^ White also reported that the idea of separating the legis- 
lative from the executive^ and of separating the executive into the bus- 
iness and the pedagogic function with a person in charge of eac^were 
also making progress. He r^ninded his audience that he had actuEilly recom- 
mended these step^ plus the notion of having the superintendent of instruc- 
tion vested hy law with the appointment and assignment of teachersj^to the 
National Council of the N.E.A. in 1890. His position, he said, was 
criticized at the time as "too radical*' hut he added, *'the principle has 
since heen emhodied in the school laws of several cities."^® 

I have two other important pieces of evidence which throw light on 
the extent of change in educational administration. The first is more 
specific and it is contained in an article in the Educational Review in 
September of 1901. The author, John T. Prince, was a well-^-known New England 
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educator vho had been educated at Harvard and (for his graduate work) at 
the Ikiiversity of Leipsic. The article itself vas a brief history on the 
"evolution” of school supervision in Massachusetts. The story vas a 
familiar one — the government and management (with some variations) of 
public schools by lay committees. But John Prince vas optimistic about 
the present and the future. There were, he said, some "vestiges remain- 
ing in modem practice of these archaic remains" but more and more the 
schools were being run by professional experts. To bolster his case Prince 
produced in tabular form the results of a questionncdre which had been sent 
to siperintendents in two hundred and thirty-three cities and towns in 
Mass€u:husetts.^^ I have reproduced the table with its results on the 
following page. Prince was enthusisistic about the results pointing to the 
large amount of control superintendents exercised over the coxirse of study 
and the promotion of pupils. He could have pointed to the negative side 
where only twenty-one of these men had fall control over the appointment 
of teachers and only fifteen had full power to dismiss teachers. Prince 
vas optimistic about the future^ too. Massachusetts., at least, would be 
marching onward and upward. Intelligence and reason would prevail. In 
his prediction of things to come, it will be clear that he is taking a 
middle stance between Aaron Gove and William Bruce on the one side, and 
Andrew Draper, Levis H. Jones, and Oner son White on the other. In the 
passage which I include it will be noted that the superintendent will 
take the initiative in the selection of teachers and the choice* of teach- 
ers — the two hottest issues, so far as patronage was concerned. But note. 
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TABLiB SHC3WING THE DOTIES PERPOBMED BY SUPERIHTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS IN TWO 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE CITIES AND TOWNS OP MASSACHUSETTS, AND THE 
DEGREE OP AUTHORITY EXERCISED. 
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too, that Rrince’s system depends upon each side trusting each other, an 
arrangement William Mowry and others thought wouldn’t work. Here is the 
essence of John Prince’s rosy prediction of things to come: 

Following the best practice of the past, we shall expect 
to find in the supervision of the future a unity of service and 
at the same time a well-defined line of separation between the 
duties of the general supervisory board on the one hand and 
those of the expert si^srvj.3ory force on the other. The school 
committee as a board will have general charge of the schools, all 
matters of detail being left to executive officers who will be 
held responsible for results to the gent al board. In all mat- 
ters relating directly to the work of the schools the superin- 
tendent will take the initiative, and in :;ome of these matters 
he will have full power. He will take the initiative in the 
selection of teachers and choice of text-books, and he will 
have full power in the making of courses of study, in the placing 
of pupils in school, €md in the direction of the teachers’ work. 

The school-attendance officers and directors of hygiene will be 
vjader his direction, and such other executive officers as have 
to do directly with the work of the schools. 

In cities and Icurge towns there will be a business agent 
who will attend to all matters of buildings and supplies other 
than school equipment. In towns where such an agent cannot be 
exclusively employed, the work will be delegated to such per- 
sons as c€m perform the service most effectively and economic- 
ally. 

When the respective duties of the school committee and 
its superintendent are determined, and both parties trust each 
other , there will be no need of any intermediary agencies, of 
district committees, committees on text-books and supplies, €md 
on nomination of teachers. These mesting-places of Jobbery and 
trades will exist only in memory of the time when the people 
permitted their schools to become a prey to political ambition 
and selfish greed. The school board of the future will act as 
a whole in all matters of business, and as a whole will meet such 
recommendations of the superintendent, relating to educational 
questions, as need its action. 

In large places some supervisory duties will be delegated 
to assistant superintendents, principals of schools, and, in 
rare case, to special teachers. But, in any case, there will 
be but one superintendent, who alone will be held responsible* 
to the board, cmd who, therefore, must see to it that «-il 
supervisory agencies under him are in full accord with his 
policy. 

As has been intimated, the functions here outlined are 
confidently regarded as belonging to the school sipervision 
of the future because they are the logical outcome of past 
and present tendencies. With equal confidence, and for the 




same reason, they may be expected to be \miyers€d,ly adopted 
thruout the State by such legislation as vill make them 
compulsory. 

The other major piece of evidence which indicates how far superin- 
tendents had progressed is contained in one of the first, and one of the 
best books on educational administration published in the United States. 
Its authors were Samuel T. Dutton and David Snedden. Dutton was identi- 
fied earlier as the superintendent of what was one of the best school 
systems in the country at Brookline, Massachusetts. At the time this book 
was published (1908) he vas Professor of Educational Administration at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Snedden, much younger than Dutton, 
was a Stanford graduate who took his A.M. (1901) and Ph.D. (1907) from 
Teachers College, Colianbia. He had been a superintendent in California 
and then an assistant professor on Cubberley's staff at Stanford. So both 

men qualify as excellent witnesses regarding the situation in educational 

* 

administration in the tftiited States at the turn of the century. Here is 

their judgment concerning the power of the siq^erintendent . 

. . .It cannot be said that as yet there has been in any large 
number of towns and cities a clear separation of legislative 
and executive functions. While this step has been taken in 
some cities, in the larger number of instances we find boards 
of education not only legislating but still undertaking through 
committees or individually to manage much of the business 
connected with the schools, both educational and material. In 
other words, we find throughout the country every possible 
grade of power and opportunity granted to the Superintendent. 

He is seen as a mere clerk or servant of the board, simply 
carrying out directions as given by them, or we find him 
possessing almost autocratic powers and acting quite indepen- 
dently of the board. Between these extremes we can observe 
every kind of practice imaginable; but the trend is so 
strongly in favor of giving by statute large powers to the 
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IBID . , pp. 157 - 159* (italics mine). 
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Superintendent in all educationeO. matters that we- prefer to 
consider his functions as related to the more ideal situation 
which we believe will soon prevail throughout the country. 93 

So what was the outcome of the fight to control policy in public edu- 
cation? I^y 1900 the verdict vas almost in and the pattern of administra- 
tion, including the natiire and power of the superintendency, which was to 
prevail in the twentieth century weus set. The evidence is clecur. Most 
of the objectives which the leaders in educationetl administration had 
fought for since I89O had been achieved. With each year that passed, 
changes were made in the direction of implementing most of the recommen- 
dations made by the Draper Committee. Schools were largely removed from 
partisan politics. School boards were reduced in size. Superintendents 
verg gradually given the power to hire teachers , and select textbooks , and 
control the educational prc^ram genereilly. But two of the basic recom- 
mendations were not put into effect. One was the idea of separating the 
business and instructional aspects of the superintendency. Superintendent 
Frank Spaulding of Newton, Mass, led the attack against this separation 
after 1910 for reasons I have given in my recent book. 9** The other major 
reconnendation not achieved was that of making the superintendent indepen- 
dent, and this development proved to be a major f8u;tor in influencing the 
nature of the American public school system in the twentieth century. 

The fact was that no amount of legal action granting authority to the 
superintendent or defining his function or the board's could change the 



93. The Administration of Public Education in the U.S. . p. 230. 

9^. Education and the Cult of Efficiency , (University of Chicago Press, 

1962), pp. 188 - 196. 
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basic element in the power structure. So long as the school board re- 
tained, as_.it did, the power of appointment and dismissal of the super- 
intendent»he could not be independent . Purtheraore, because board mem- 
bers were elected hy citizens in the local districts, the superintendent 
was not independent of the ccomunity. These factors, plus the inadequate 
financial arrangements we have had which have produced a situation of chronic 
financial crisis, plus the immense difficulty of educating all the children 
to the limit of their abilities” in a mass industrial societyjhave turned 
the superintendent's Job into what one superintendent, writing anonymous- 
ly in 1916, described as ”the most hazardous Job known to insurance 
actuaries, ”95 and what a prominent layman, writing in 1955, described as 
”the most harassing and ulcer producing Job in public life.”96 

The failure to &hieve "independence" by superintendents was one 
important outcome of the battle of 1895. The superintendent has gained 
great powers y|s-ff-yig the teachers €Uid the children, but he is in a vul- 
nerable position in regard to the school board and the ccmnounity. The 
former condition is partly responsible for the present unrest among teach- 
er^ and the latter condition has shaped and fashioned the Job and the men 
who have held it. The Job has rewarded cautious, conservative individuals 
who have the ability to manipulate people.97 go men with these qualities 

95. Why Superintendents Lose Their Jobs," American School-Board 
Joiynal, Vol. LII, No. 5, (May, 1916), p. 18. 

96. Henry Toy, Jr. , in The School Executive . January 1955, p. 98. 

97* For an excellent account of how the Job had moved in this direc- 

bioD by 1932^ see sociologist Willard Waller *s classic work. The Sociology 
9? Teaching , Chapter VIII. This book has recently been published in paper- 
back fora by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., of New York. 



have been "leading" public education. 
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The other is^rtant outcoae of the 1895 encounter vas the failure by 
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fcc get school board Di.?Pibere to accept a clear limitation 



of their role^ and especially to keep them from making educational policy 
decisions which superintendents believed should have been made by educators. 



Wiiliam Bruce the leader in blurring the distinction and be helped to 
build what Willeurd Waller has called a "tradition of intverference” in 
school affairs on the part of both board members and ordinary citizens. 
Partly because of Bruce, the bold effort by superintendents in I895 



failed. The persons who stiff ered were the superintendents. When they 
fai3.ed in their struggle with boards of education as they did in I895, 
they .‘.ost their Jobs. Since then^the leaders in administration have spent 
their energy not in frontal attacks on the system, but rather working with- 
in the given framework and spending much time and energy fciying to educate 
and persuade school board members cf what their proper role should be. 



Almost ev-33?y book published on school administration in the twentieth 
century has a section on the relationship between scl'ool beards and super- 
intendents— what it is and what it should be. In these sections the authors 



invariably complain about school boards who interfere in the "professional” 
work of the school and th‘ireby provide evidence that the "traditipn of 
interference" cont :.nues . 



98. IBID ., p. 9U. 

99. See for example, Ellwood P. Cubberley’s Pul>lic School Adninis- 
(Boston, 1916), pp. 110-111 and 118-121. The following statement 

from the Eleventh yearbook of the Department of Superintendence (1933) 
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The major battle in the struggle for power between 8Ui>erintendents 
and school board members was fought in 1895. The superintendents made 
major rains biit missed total victory. The result has been that in year 
after year in the twentieth century they have been making more of the 
major educational decisions— they have been in cotiimand. But it has been 
an uneasy command. For they hold this power at the sufferance of school 

boards whom they have had to please, and who at their pleasure may play 
the ro3e of educator. 

Teachers have not been involved in the fight to control policy until 
very recently. In the early years only an occasional voice was raised in 
their behalf. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard had asked the 
Draper Cormittee to consider the possibility of giving teachers a voice 
in running the schools, and he actually appeared at the Cleveland meeting 
in Februsn^ 1895, when the Report was submitted, to argue his case. He 
asked the Ccmmittee to arrange the school organisation so that teachers 



Op . Cit . , p. 158, is typical: 

"Many difficulties reported grow out of the superintendent’s rela- 
tions with his board of education. The board members frequently seek 

funct ion. This tendency is an ^ba nassing 
mU'tter for the superintendent %. . — SubcOTunittee orgcuiization 
of the board frequently results in officiousness on the part dT camndttee 
in meM ling in professional matters . Board members sometimes 
use influence in securing appointment of friends and local people regard- 
j.ess of merit. !!^ere is evidence that some members lack a n adequate 
co ncept of the province of a board member . ” ( Italics mine ) . 
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would be consulted systematically on a ’’definite" end ’’permanent" basis, 
and he suggested that this could be done by establishing teacher’s 
councils.^^^ Andrew Draper took the floor to reply to Hart. He was, he 
said, in favor of consulting teachers~all good sux>erlntendents were. But 



he opposed the idea of creating councils of teachers and giving them legal 

standing because "the result would be a combination among the teachers 

politics of the poorest kind-- to coerce the superintendent In other 
words, superintendents were having enough trouble with school boards, why 
complicate their situation by giving teachers any power? 



In 1903 John Dewey provided evidence on the degree of participation 
of teachers in policy decisions. He wrote; 



As to the teacher; If there is a single p^ihllc school 
system in the United States where there is official and con- 
provision made for submitting questions of method 
of discipline in teaching, and the questions of curriculum, 
textbooks, etc., to the discussion of those actually engaged 
in the work of teaching, that fact has escaped my notice in- 
deed, the opposite situation is so common that it seems, as a 
rule, to he absolutely taken for granted as the normal and 
final condition of affairs. The number of persons to whom 
any other course has occurred as desirable or even possible— 
to say nothing of necessary— is apparently very limited. ^^2 



100. ivSA P ^ceedings , ( 1095 ) ^ p.393» Some Councils were established and 
the one in Chicago \mder Supt. Ella Flagg Young had real power after 1910. 
However, when vrillxaBi McAndrew became superintendent in the twenties, he 
fought the Council and reduced its power. 

101* ibid . . p. 397. 

102. This stat^ent was made in an article published in The Elementary 
School Teacher in December 1903. The article was reprinted in a collection 
of Dewey’s articles in Education Today (New York, 19^0), p. 6k, 
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This situation described by Dewey, and especially the lack of any 
notion of officictl and constitutional provision , has prevailed with few 
exceptions down to the present tine. VJhy should this have been so? There 
have been several reasons. First, the fact is that the great majority of 
teachers in Merica have been and are w<anen. The teaching "profession” 
has been a feminine profession. And partly for biological reasons^ and 
partly because of the male ego.it has been difficult for them to become 
full-time professionals or to get professional recognition. And wcmen 
as teachers have suffered along with women as wcmen in being denied the 
right to vote until 1919. Add to this the fact that most women teachers 
rere young and unmarried and poorly educated. All these factors have 
combined to produce the image of the teacher^and especially the elementary 
teacher* as a combination governess and baby sitter. ' I have selected a few 

f • 

items the A merican School Board Journal which I think will indicate 
something about the status accorded to the teaching profession in the l890*s. 

Lima, 0. BoEurd of Education has forbidden the teachers 
to take any part in politics, except to vote. 

The Steubenville, 0., board will dismiss teachers who do 
their btiying out of the city. 

The school directors of Hopewell Township, Pa., have 
officially declared against scholars making love to teachers 
during school hours. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has decided thet 
each school teacher, before signing her contract, must swear 
that she will entertain no matrimonial propositions during 
the year. 

The Blue Mound, Kans., school board has a peck of trouble 
on its hands. The teacher objects to making the fire end sweep- 
ing out any longer and dememds a janitor. 

A second major factor which has slowed the entrance of teachers into the 

power struggle has been the nature and operation of its major professional 




association, the National Education Association. This organization has 
done Eiuch good laut, despite its great size since 1920, it has not 
been able bo help teachers gain power. That this should be so is not 
surprising. First the organization has suffered from the factors discussed 
above~the feminine nature and the low level of education (until recently) 
of its members. But equally if not more inqjoiTtaiit has been the nature of 
the organization’s leadership. After all, there are many men in teaching 
and they are in the N.E.A. Unfortunately for teachers^ the leaders in the 
N.E.A.^and especially in the permanent bureaucracy^ have been former school 
administrators. In additioi^^the most influential department of this 
teachers organization has been its Department of Superintendence. Now 
it is obvious that, while teachers and superintendents have much in ccanaon 
Including their interest In education, they also have areas in which their 
interests conflict. Thus it would have been unrealistic to expect the 
superintendents to push hard for a powerful teachers* association which 
would have forced th^ to negotiate with it over such matters as salary 
or teaching locd.. It was^and is^much easier for superintendents and for 
school boavVds to be able to deal with teachers as individuals. 

By 1915 some teachers who had become frustrated with the N.E.A. , 
bolted the organization and formed the American Federation of Teachers. 

TJhen the new organization gave signs of heaJlhy growth, the administrative 
leaders both in the N.E.A. and outside it fought it in two ways. They 
appealed to the status-consciousness of teachers by representing the 
A.F. of T. as being ”Union” euid "Blue-collar." And they launched a drive 
to bring all teachers into the N.E.A. ^^3 william Bruce helped carry on 



103. For a detailed account of these actions see Ra3.ph D. Schmidt, 
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this drive through numerous cartoons and editoricas. The strategy worked. 
The A.F. of T. has remained small and, until recently, relatively ineffec- 
tive. The N.E.A. quickly (after 1920) grew to mammoth size hut continued 



to he dominated hy the administrator group. 



There was a third factor responsible for the slow progress of teach- 
ers in gaining some voice in determining educational policy. This factor 
was the conception of school administration which developed and became 
very strong, especially after 1910. The notion was that there was a 
parallel, between education and industry. The school was seen as a factory 
or business enterprise which, as in industry, was run by a board of 
directors. This board in turn hired a managerial expert who hired workers 
and directed production. Translated into education this meant that the 
expert was the superintendent hired by the school board. He in turn hired 
the • teacners (workers) who worked on the pupils (the product). The board 
and the managerial expert in industry did not give workers a voice in 
policy-making, why should they in education?^®** 

After 1929, there was a strong reaction against this authoritarian 
conception in educational administration^ and under the leadership of 
Jesse Newlon it was replaced, at the level of ideology at least, by the 
concept of "democratic administration.." John Dewey stated what this con- 



A, Study of the Org anizational Structure of the N.E.A. 168 ^-1921. ^n un- 
published doctoral thesis, Washington Universp.ty in St. Louis, Mo. 5 1963. 

See especially Chapter VI. 

lOU. For an analysis of this development see my recent book Education 
the Cult of Efficiency . Op . Cit. , especially pp. 79 - 94 and l48 - 153. 
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cept meant in a speech before the Department of Superintendence in 1937. 

The democratic principle requires” he said, "that every teacher should 
have some regular end organic way in which he can, directly or through 
representatives democratically chosen, participate in the fomation of 
the controlling aims, methods and materials of the school of which he is 
a part. 5 j] 0 ^ year the great leader in school administration, 

George Strayer, endorsed the democratic notion in an iii!q>ortant statement 
for the Educational Policies Ccxnmission of the N.E.A. But Strayer also 
stated that on any policy "the final aut hority must res;^wl^ the s_chopl 
So by the late thirties teachers had arrived at some\diat the 
same position superintendents were in after 1095 . Practically everyone 
agreed that they should have more of a voice 5 but in the final analysis 
it was up to the school board and to the superintendent as to whether 
they would or not. Certainly since 19^0 teachers have served on more 
committees than they had previously 5 but ny impression is that what they 

have in most school districts is the appearance but not the substance of 
power. 

In the 1960*s there is abundant evidence that teachers have been be- 
coming more dissatisfied with their traditional position of being ignored ^ 
and they have become more militant in their demands for a voice in deter— 



3.05. Democracy and Educational Administration," rex>rinted in Edu- 
cation Today , Op . Cit., p. 3^3. 

Structure and Administration of Education in American 
Democracy , Washington, 1938, pp. 59 & 6?, (italics mine). 
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lilnlng educational po3icy.^®'^ Why chould this he so? I think there 
have been at least two major reasons. First, teachers have changed— 
they are now educated persons (many with masters degrees from our finest 
universities) and they are tired of being treated as children. The 
second reason has been the influence of Jfyron Liebercian. With his first 
book in 195^ and especially with his second in 196^he helped to bring 
the unrest among teachers to the level of consciousness.^^® He shattered 
the illusion that education was a great profession and he pointed out 
that teachers were probably the weakest occupational group in the country. 

He told teachers bluntly that if they wanted more professional freedom 
and more control over educational policy they would have to strengthen 
their organizations and enter the arena and fight. I think that when one 
of the l enders of the W.E.A. states publicly that teachers "are in a state 
of ferment bordering on rebellion" it is clear that the battle is underway.^^^^ 



107 . I am thinking especially of the actions of the New York City 
teachers who have won the legal right to bargain with the board end also 
the actions of the teachers of Utah and Oklahoma. 

108. E^cation as a Profession (Published by Prentice-Hall), and The 
Public Education (University of Chicago Press). 

IGP • Sst/Urct&y R0vj.0y7 . (October 16, 1965), p. 88. 
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Part C: Vulnerability and the Shaping of the Super Intendency 

This section of the report should be omitted, but I have some fascina- 
ting data which will provide support for some of the generalizations I have 
made in the last several pages and even though the report is overdue and I 
am getting calls from Washington to finish it, I decided that since I have 
the data and have thought my way through it, I should spend the additional 
time and write it up. I think that by presenting these data I can show that 
by 1900 the main outlines of the situation regarding the superintendent of 
schools are clear. By that time the struggle for real power and security 
had been lost and the basic vulnerability of the job had fully emerged— the 
job shaped the man and the man shaped the public schools. 

First I want to describe the very interesting and I believe most sig- 

1 

nificini- events in the Cleveland story. It will be remembered that the 
administrative arrangements were reformed in Cleveland in 1892. By state 
law the office of Director was created. This official was elected for a 
two year term and paid the high salary of $5,000 per year. He was charged 
with the business side of education, seeing after school plant, etc., but 
he also had the extremely important function of appointing a superintendent 
of instruction who had charge of every major educational function except 
the selection of textbooks— an interesting. exception by the way. He was 
to hire, fire and promote teachers, and control the course of study. This 
person, once appointed, could be removed only for just cause. There was a 

1. Much of the research for this section of the report was done in 
collaboration with A.D. Ayrault, Jr. in a graduate seminar at Harvard 
University in the summer of 1966. 
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school board of six members elected for two year terms and this group plus 
the school director made up the school council. The director had a veto 
power over most of the action of the school board and this veto could only 

m • 

be overridden by a three-fourths majority of the school board. So the 
school director had great power and responsibility (he worked under bond) 
and so did the superintendent of instruction, once he was appointed. So 
far as I know, this arrangement provided the superintendent with strongest 
institutional, legal position that had existed before or since in American 
public education. 

% 

The first director was a man named H. Q. Sargdht and he was reelected 
three times and then defeated in 1899. Sargent brought in Andrew Draper 
as his first superintendent of instruction. Draper has already been intro- 
duced— as a prominent lav^er, political figure and educator— a very able 
man. Draper immediately fired most of the administrative staff and brought 

in his own supervisors. He also in the course of the first year fired 

2 

almost one hundred teachers. Under Draper teachers were appointed on the 
basis of merit and not political patronage. This action, as would be 
expected, was not carried out x-7ithout serious opposition. Just how serious 
the opposition was and how difficult the situation was in those early 
years was described by Sargent himself in his final report. 

One of the most important objects sought to be accom- 
plished by the reorganization act of 1892 was to remove the 
management and control of the public schools from political 
influences. That this object has been attained need not be 
told to those who have been in any way closely connected with 
school work during the past eight years. But it is due to 
those whose knowledge of school affairs has been limited to 
casual observation or common 'and unauthenticated reports--it 



2. E.M. Avery, A History of Cleveland and Its Environs , (Chicago, 
1918), Vol. 1, p. 372. 
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is especially due to the taxpayers and patrons of the school a- - 
and I believe it is due to myself that the exact truth should 
be stated. And there will never be a more opportune time than 
now to make such statement. During the j[i.rst year of my 
incumbency of this office I experienced the full force of 
attempted political influence and personal and selfish intrigue. 

The Superintendent of Instruction had a similar experience, as 
these efforts were applied mainly in attempting to secure the 
appointments and promotions of teachers. We were both sub- 
jected to the most humiliating proposals. We were cajoled with 
promised support and threatened with loss of position, and 
in some instances with personal violence. Every artifice and 
stratagem imaginable was employed by designing and unscrup- 
ulous people. And these people were not always from the un- 
educated and unthinking classes. They represented every con- 
dition and every class which are found in a large city; people 
whose previous experience or whose own personality had taught 
them to discredit the incorruptibility and integrity of public 
offi-cisls. All efforts of this character, however, were 
steadily and persistently resisted, were gradually diminished 
and at the end of the second year the Superintendent of In- 
struction officially certified that * Improper influence has 
been completely eliminated from the appointment of teachers*. 

It is Impossible to estimate the importance of such official 
action or to measure its influence in elevating the standard 

of the teaching force and in promoting the welfare of the 
schools.^ 

Later in his report Sargent listed as the most Important accomplishment 

of his regime the elimination of all political cr other ’‘improper influence** 

from the schools so that the superintendent was ‘'absolutely free" to appoint, 

4 

promote, and assign teachers on the basis of merit. 



Draper remained in Cleveland for two years and then moved to the 
presidency of the University of Illinois. Why, I don't know as yet; I 
hope the answer is contained in Draper's pape::s which are located at the 
University of Illinois, It could have been simply a matter of better 



3 * Cleveland School Director's Annual Report , 1899 , pp. 35 & 36 . 
IBID., p. 37 . 
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job or the pi assure of the Cleveland job, Probebly it was a combination of 
both. But we have his own testimony indicating why he accepted the job 
in the first place: 

I came to Cleveland reluctantly and with serious misgivings 
as to the advisability of my doing so... (There follows a long 
statement <m the principles of public education and a statement 
of his pedagogical, philosophical and administrative beliefs.) 

I have seen that the chief dangers of the public schools 
were in forgetfulness of these fundamental principles and in 
their being made subject to political influences and to in-> 
judicious management until the position of teacher should be 
held deserving of social ostracism and the school be thought 
only good enough for unfortunate children whose parents could 
not provide a better. I have known that the dangers to the 
schools were greatest in great cities and that these dangers 
multiply with the growth of cities.... 

I came to Cleveland to supervise the re-organization of 
the public school system of the city, because there had been 
a very decided expression of public opinion here which seemed 
to accord with these views, and because the ruthority seemed 
to have been given which would enable adequate leadership to 
put n large school system on higher and safer ground than had 
ever before been gained in any leading American city.^ 

In addition. Draper also provides evidence of the nature and extent of 

the patronage in public education and the difficulties of the job in his 

last Annuel Report in 1894 : 

...no teacher was ever so deficient, so unable to control 
pupils, so lacking in energy, so incompetent for instruction, 
so given over to favoritism or prejudice, so disagreeable to 
associates, so resentful of suggestions, as to prevent any 
number of people of good standing and of best intentions from 
exerting their influence to secure a reversal of the action of 
the superintendent in removing her. The people who do this 
are not all of the class styled 'politicians. ' Others who 
would resent such a classification, and who have no better 
cause, are no less urgent and persistent in their importunities. 

In some cases such efforts are accompanied by incivility, and 
in a few instances have reached the point of menacing the super- 
intendent. In more than one case the columns of a dally news- 
paper have been opened to indiscriminate attacks upon the school 
administration by an irresponsible person who disguised the 



5 . Cleveland Schools, Annued. Report (1893)* p. 83. 



fact that he had a grievance in the removal of an unworthy- 
teacher . 

Reference is made to these matters here only for the 
purpose of pointing cut the large responsibility which the 
Superintendent of Instruction must carry in Cleveland, and 
how liable he is to misrepresentation in consequence of it, 
as well as to suggest €he extent to which he is entitled to 
public and general support in the discharge of an unpleasant 
but essential public duty.^ 

All the available evidence indicates that those first two years were 
tough years for both Sargent and Draper. But Sargent was reelected by a 
substantial majority in 1894 and it seemed as though the battle had been 
won'" the plan was succeeding. 

In 1894 Lewis Jones was brought from Indianapolis, where he had done 
an outstanding job, into the superintendent *s job at Cleveland. His 
reasons for taking the job were similar to Draper's,. 

I felt that a crisis had come in the history of education in 
this country. The law was so radical that many of us had fears 
that the change was too great to be backed up by public senti- 
ment. . . . Should it prove that after trial teachers should 
prefer to have their work judged by the old time school board, 
and would rather trust their Interests to the care of the 
old time board rather than to an educational expert, then 
I believed a great blow to sound progress would have been 
struck. If it should turn out that the tremendous concentration 
of power in the hands of one man should become obnoxious to the 
general public, no more legislation of its kind could be had even 
in more moderate form. ... So I c?me to Cleveland to accomplish 
two ends, . . . (1) To administer this radical school law which 
gave to the Superintendent of Instruction the unheard-of-power 
to appoint, promote and discharge teachers without interference 
from any one, in such a spirit of moderation that at the end 
of a series of years the teachers of the city would say that 
their interests, and therefore the interests of the schools, 
had been better conserved than had previously been the case under 
the old time form of school board; and (2) To see if I could 
in this way so carry on the schools exercising this autocratic 
power with sufficient tact and wisdom so that at the end of a 
• series of years the general public would support the administration.^ 



6. IBID ., (1894), pp. 36 - 37. 
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It should be noted that this statement was made in 1902 after (as 
will be shown) he had gotten into serious difficulty because of what one 
observer believed was a lack of tact on his part. The stateti*ent also shows, 
I think, the dedication that Jones had to public education and his deter- 
mination to administer the new system successfully. This latter point is 
apparent in much of his writing and it came out strongly in his first 
annual report written in the summer of 1895. He knew there would be 
pressure brought to bear upon him to appoint teachers on a patronage 
basis but he was determined to keep this power at all costs as the follow- 
ing passage will indicaC**: 

The Superintendent of Instruction, if he be a thorough student 
of his profession, if he be a good judge of human nature, if he 
have a just estimate of all the influences which go into the 
making of a good school, is by far the safest person in whom 
to lodge the appointing power. It is true that to invest him 
with this power is to place upon him an iirmense responsibility 
and load him with a vast amount of very anxious and exacting 
detailed labor. It is not yet well demonstrated whether any 
one man can bear such a heavy burden and at the same time be the 
leader that he should be in all other directions of educational 
effort included in the supervision of the schools of a large 

city. 8 

Despite his very strong legal position and his obvious ability, 

Jones was in trouble from the beginning of his term of office. He was 
criticized continuously because it was felt by some persons at least that 
his program in the schools was- too progressive— too many frills and 
fads and not enough emphasis on the basic practical subjects. And he 
was accused of being a dictator. Sometimes these two criticisms 
were joined in an effort to discredit him and the Cleveland Plan. 

The major criticism came from within Cleveland itself, but as has 
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been shown It casie onto the national scene through the efforts of William 
George Bruce and the pages of the American School . Board Journal . I have 
already described how Bruce attacked the Draper Report and the Cleveland 
Plan through his cartoons and editorials. This criticism occurred in 
March of 1895 only a few months after Jones took office. It was certainly 
read in Clevelaind and it certainly didn't help Jones' cause. Bruce 
attacked the Cleveland arrangement as being undemocratic, unAmerican, and 
dictatorial. And at times he printed material which tried to show that 
the arrangement was unsound' educationally. For example, this item appeared 
in the December 1896 edition: 

"Something Wrong in Cleveland" 

Editor School Board Journal: I would like to submit a 

sample of the education turned out in the lower grades of the 
public schools in our city. This was taken from a test sub- 
mitted to pupils doing first year work in our high schools. 

Question: 'Where is the Baltic Sea? ' Six different 

scholars were called upon before answered correctly. 

Question: 'Where is Spain? ' Five were called upon before 

answered. 

Question: 'Where is France?' The fourth scholar answered 

after the second attempt. 

Question: 'Where is Rome? ' The third pupil called upon 

answered correctly (no doubt she was a Catholic) . 

The teacher then pointed to India on the map, and inquired: 

'What is the name of this country. * Three tried their hand at 
ansx^ering before they got it correct. 

This is only a recitation in one branch of study. The 
others are deficient in proportion to the one submitted. There 
is certainly something radically wrong in the lower, grades, 
either the teachers or the system is at fault. There is cer- 
tainly room for reform, --too much taught which is of no practical 
benefit. As you are agitating reform, I hope you will 'tceep it 
up, and may success crown your efforts. 

9 

'A Reformer,' Cleveland, 0. 
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In each of his annual reports Jones was forced to defend his program 
and he did it vigorously. He was mildly tolerant of the school board or 
citizens generally vdio presumed to know more than he, the educational 
expert, did about education and he conceded the right of these groups to 
raise questions but he resented any criticism as this passage from his 
first report shows. It also shows that opposition from the school board 
started in his first year. 

There has been during the year now closijng some disposition 
on the part of the public to call in question the practical 
character of the methods and results of the public schools. It 
is the privilege of the people in appropriate ways and through 
proper channels to inquire into the work of all public servants. 

The school authorities have no desire to escape responsibility 
or to detach themselves or their work from the public. It was 
in this spirit that the Superintendent of Instruction joined 
heartily with a movement made by the School Council to investi- 
gate through a committee something of the course of study and 
the general methods of work employed by the teachers. In the 
general Interests of the schools the Superintendent overlooked 
v?hat might otherwise have been deemed an interference with the 
work of his department. 

The results of the appeal made to the public were very 
satisfactory to the friends of the schools, showing as they 
did a high appreciation of the excellence of the schools and a 
confidence in the present school authorities. The recommenda- 
tions mostly pointed in directions in which we were already 
doubling our energies. But among all the wise and helpful 
suggestions were many of a different character. Many of the 
statements showed their authors to be unacquainted with the 
principles of free public education. There was an entire failure 
in many instances to appreciate the gravity of the interests 
at stake, and the difficulty of solving properly the intricate 
questions of methods and courses of study. The ordinary citizen 
does not easily understand that the science of education is 
quite as difficult of comprehension as are the subject matters 
of the learned professions of Law, Medicine and Theology. One 
wbo would not for a moment consider that his training had 
fitted him to announce the principles of jurisprudence or the 
best methods of diagnosing and curing disease, yet unhesitatingly 
pronounces upon courses of study, methods and results of education, • 
as if an untrained thinker were able to grasp these finer 
interests of the spiritual life. It is to be hoped that in the 
interests of true education the people will soon come to under- 
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stand that teaching is a profession requiring in those Who 
adopt it as a life work, the highest natural endowments and the 
greatest wealth of culture. When the public concludes to 
require these capabilities of its teachers, and then leaves to 
them the technical details of their profession, the children 
will receive a more fitting education and the State will be 
more completely reimbursed for its expenditures . 

This statement might have been true but it was certain to antagonize 
people and to create hostility to Jones and his program. 

In June of 1898 Jones and his staff made a major blunder which 
triggered a series of events which was to culminate in his resignation in 
1902. An account of some of the details of the story are provided by Elroy 
M. Avery in his history of Cleveland (1918). Avery was educated at the 
University of Michigan, majoring in science, and he had taught in the 
Cleveland high schools and in the normal school for several years in the 
1870* s. He had \;ritten several books on science including one on physics 
and one on natural philosophy. Later he would write the history of 
Cleveland. For some reason, Avery decided to go into politics and he 
served on the Cleveland City Council in 1891 and 1892— the year that city 
government was reformed. Then in 1893 he was elected to the Ohio Senate 
where he served until 1897. So Avery was well educated, he had been an 
educator, and he was a writer and a successful politician. I have some 
evidence that Avery was hostile to Jones, or at least to the system in 
Cleveland as early as June 1896. At. that time the American School Board 
Journal carried the following news item with comment: **State Senator 

Avery stated in the Ohio legislature that 1100 teachers in Cleveland were 
at the mercy of one man who had the power of removal. And yet the Cleve- 
land Plan is landed as an ideal one.^^ 
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This Is the wsy Avery described the events ^Ich led to Jones' 
resignation: 

An attempt (In 1899) to exclude from the Normal School (a part 
of the Cleveland School system) several young ladles who had nearly 
completed the prescribed course, on the ground that they were 
not likely to make successful teachers, aroused great public 
Interest . Some of these pupils had been given a few weeks ’ 
practice under training teachers and had been unfavorably 
reported upon by said training teachers, and were therefore 
dismissed from the school. There was no question as to the 
scholarship of any of them and, in at least one case, the brief 
practice had been taken under unfavorable physical conditions. 

When the present writer, by request of the girl's parents, 
brought this case to the attention of the superintendent with 
the request that she be given another two weeks' trial in the 
training school and with an assurance that. If she failed to 
secure a favorable report from her training teacher, no further 
effort would be made In her behalf. Superintendent Jones curtly 
remarked that the dismissal must be accepted as 'a closed in- 
cident.' The caller departed with the remark that sometimes a 
closed incident was torn open. The cases were carried into 
court and the court reinstated the pupil in the school. In 
the next campaign, one of the young ladles spoke in many of 
the meetings, aroused much sympathy, and contributed largely 
to the defeat of Mr. Sargent as school director and to the 
election of his competitor, a gloomy omen for Superintendent 
Jones . Soon after this, one of the dally newspapers published 
(September, 1901), a series of six articles on 'Frills and 
Feathers' in the public schools; these articles did much to 
intensify the opposition to the superintendent idio was held to be 
largely responsible for the conditions of which complaint was 
made. The authorship of the 'Frills and Feathers' articles 
was an open secret, the paper that printed them kept pounding 
away with argument, ridicule and cartoon, and other papers 
followed more gently until in 190^ Mr. Jones accepted the 
presidency of a Michigan state normal school and left Cleveland. 

It is only fair to add the statement that Mr. Jones was recog- 
nized, even by those who longed for his leaving, as a very able 
man with a very satisfactory familiarity with up-to-date peda- 
gogical methods, but it was felt that his disposition was un- 
fortunate and that he had not the tact that is necessary in 
the position that he held.^^ 

The new director who succeeded Sargent immediately began to throw 
his weight around and Jones In his final report (1902) gives this account 
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of what happene^: 

A formal demand was made upon the Superintendent of Instruction 
that he allow himself to be dominated by the politicians in 
making appointments, promotions and discharges of teachers. . . 

The superintendent replied he would continue to perform his 
duties under the law. • . . Following this statement and as 
a result of it came the attempt to remove the superintendent 
on charges made up for the occasion. The advice of the ablest 
attorneys was had in the matter by the executive department; 
but no way was found to remove the Superintendent of Instruction 
except by a fair trial upon charges after full notice. . . . 

Subsequent attempts to annoy the Superintendent of Instruction 
through insinuation of all sorts were unsuccessful.^^* 

But were they so unsuccessful? After all Jones did resign and two years 

later the state revised the Cleveland Plan and returned power to the school 

board. VThen that happened the practical men went to work on Jones' 

cherished progressive program. The first president of the school board 

under the new code appointed a Commission to study the curriculum of the 

Cleveland schools and set it to work with the following statement: 

About twenty years ago two new factors were introduced into 
^ pedagogics: child psychology and manual training. The study 

of child psychology is a beautiful and important field of re- 
search. The conclusions reached by profound scholars and 
specialists are entitled to the greatest respect. But the fields 
of fads and fancies, into which the superficial votaries of 
this branch of learning have led so many teachers and pupils, 
are entirely foreign to the practical and sensible realm wherein 
cur conmon schools should dwell. There has been a universal 
cry raised against many novel innovations. Are our Cleveland 
grammar and primary schools barnacled with such hindrances to 
plain and practical education? The nind of a child should not 
be made the experimental ground of a pedagogical fancy, or a 
half-baked theory. Especially should the mind of a child, that 
must, from stress of circumstances, be all too early thrust 
into the world to earn a living, be kept free from all subsidiary 
and secondary bickerings. Let us not trifle with the mind of 
the child, that at foinrteen years of age must face a world of 
competition for a living. 
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...Would it be wise to carefully scrutinize the curricula 
of our grade and high schools to ascertain whether they have 
been overloaded with secondary material? ...This comnission to 
look carefully into the curricula of our grade and high schools, 
and determine whether teacher and pupil are overburdened with 
subsidiary work. 

The Commission found that "the non-essential branches have been permitted 

to encroach and are still permitted to encroach upon time that is needed 

15 

for teaching branches that are essential." 

The significance of this ten year history of the Cleveland schools 
is, I believe, this: here was a situation where the superintendent of 

instruction had great power backed by law as the Draper Report and many 
others had recomnended. As far as I know the Cleveland arrangetsent gave 
the superintendent of schools more protection than that in any other 
situation. Even with all the storm and a hostile director he was not 
forced out legally and yet the man was driven from office. The reading 
comes througih in his last report. Jones either could not or would not 
stand the tension and the constant conflict. Dealing with honest, sincere, 
and civilized men like Avery was bad enough but the newspapers were not 
so civilized. Of course Jones made a mistake in acting so arrogantly with 
Avery— he should have known better. But who does not make mistakes? 

As it turned out Cleveland was the loser too. Avery describes what 
happened after Jones left and after the school board had been restored 
to power over the superintendent: 



• Report of the Educational Commission of the Clevela n d Public 
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Since the departure of Mr. Jones in 1902, the changes in 
the super Intendency of the Cleveland public schools have been 
so frequent and accompanied by so many unpleasant differences 
and, in some cases, by such bitter feeling, all of which are 
so recent that not all of the soreness caused thereby has yet 
disappeared, that it will be well to pass over them with little 
more than mere mention. Mr. Jones was succeeded by Edwin 
F. Moulton who had been assistant superintendent. On the first 
of January, 1906, came Stratton D. Brooks from Boston; on the 
fifteenth of March, Mr. Brooks went back to Boston, ostensibly 
and probably because he was unwilling to endure for more than 
ten weeks the Interference and attempted dictation of school 
board officials in matters that he felt belonged to him. From 
March to the middle of May, Mr. Moulton was again in the superin- 
tendent's office, and then he gave way for Mr. William H. Elson 
idio had been called from the superintendency of the schools of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. In January, 1912, Mr. Elson retired. 

At the urgent request of the school board. Miss Harriet L. 
Keeler consented to meet the emergency by accepting the super- 
intendency, ad interim ; for the rest of the school year she 
held the fort with marked ability and with general satisfaction 
and approval. At the beginning of the next school year (Sep- 
tember, 1912), Mr. J. M. H, Frederick, who had recently been 
superintendent of the public schools of one of Cleveland's 
suburbs, entered upon a five-years' term, probably worse marred 
by angry dlssention than was the term of any of his predecessors. 

As if in response to the general demand that the Cleveland 
board of education and its employees should set a better example 
to the pupils of the schools, a nation-wide search for a man 
who had the ability and the 'nerve' to command peace and to 
secure the highest possible degree of efficiency in every 
educational branch of the public schools was begun and continued 
until the school authorities were convinced that the right man 
had been found. 

The man they got, of course, was Frank Spaulding (in 1917), leader among 
superintendents and generally regarded as the foremost scientific manager 
in education, at a salary of $12,000. Even at that salary Spaulding 
resigned in 1920. 

The basic thesis of this report is that the decade 1890-1900 was a 
crucial and decisive decade in the history of American public education. 
Schoolmen, or at least most of their great leaders, made a major effort 
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to take the ccmtrol of education out of the hands of school boards. The 
major national effort was through the Draper Report Issued in 1895. In 
the susmer of 1895 a number of pitched battles were fought. Superinten- 
dents lost those battles and some of the most prominent of them were. In 
Bruce's terms, "decapitated." When the Cleveland story unfolded It 
clinched the case— the tradition of Interference was already too strong. 
School administrators, or at least most of then, learned from experience— 
they learned not to challenge school boards openly and they learned what 
kind of behavior helped them survive on the job. From time to time they 
were given Instruction In job survival by some of their leaders who had 
demonstrated that they had learned the art. This Instruction was some- 
times given through their journals but It was given most effectively, 

I think, throu^ the annual meetings of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. 

One such Instructor was Aaron Gove, superintendent of schools In 
Denver'. Gove was born In New Hampshire In 1839. The family moved to 
Illinois and the young man began teaching at the age of fifteen, attending 
a state normal school between terms and graduating In 1861. He served 
In the Civil War and was wounded and decorated for bravery In action. 

After the war he served as superintendent of schools at Rutland, Illinois 
and Normal, Illinois and then In 1874 at the age of thirty-five was appoint- 
ed superintendent at Denver where he remained until he retired In 1904. 

In the early 1880 's prominent schoolman John D. Phllbrlck, who served as 
superintendent at Boston for many years, visited the Denver schools as a 
representative of the United States Bureau of Education. Phllbrlck 's 
report was published by the U. S. Commissioner and It gave Gove a nation- 
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wide reputation for buildings, organization, and efficient administration. 
He became a leader in the N.E.Ac. and was President of that organization in 
1887*>88 — a time when the president's office had power. He was described 
by his colleague James M. Greenwood, for years superintendent of schools 
in Kansas City, in 1903 as "the best educational financial city super- 
intendent in this country." Greenwood also described Gove as a man who 
knew human nature and he was, he believed, the "clearest visioned in 

17 

estimating public opinion " of all the prominent educators he had known. 

The reader will remember that Gove has appeared a couple of times already 
in this report in discussions concerning the superintendent and school 
boards. On these occasions he was on the side of the school board and 
thou^t, for example, that it would be a mistake for superintendents to 
seek to appoint teachers. On these occasions he gave indications that 
he kno’j xdiere his bread was buttered and where the power was. 

Significantly, in 1900, at the end of one century and the beginning 
of another he was chosen to speak to the annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence on witat in effect was a speech on the past, present, 
and future of the super intendency. In 1900 Gove was sixty-one. He had 
been acclaimed for his work at Denver on many occasions and he had kept 
his job for twenty-six years. By 1900 the number of city superintendencies 
had grown into the hundreds and, since the meeting was held in centrally 
located and easily accessible Chicago, the audience must have been large. 
The title of Gove's speech was "The Trail of the City Superintendent," 
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The speech itself was a rambling poorly- organized effort but his 
main points were clear and he stressed each one. First he provided evi- 
d**r».ce of the origin, and the development, and the difficulty of the job. 

It had started in Providence, Rhode Island in 1839. Gradually the office 
grew as school comcittees found the task of administering the schools too 
great and placed more and more responsibility on the superintendent. Then 
he gives a nostalgic but sad account of the first sixty years. 

The trail of the superintendent, formed by the little 
paths in New England and Ohio flowing into one, as the brooks 
join to make the main stream, has become broad and solid, but 
not straight. Windings, curves, crooked places, right-angles, 
and numerous turnings back upon itself are seen in looking over 
the road traveled. The embryo germ thought planted in the heads 
and hearts of Greene, Philbrick, Wells, Mann, Rickoff, Stephen- 
son, Jones, Hagar, and Newell has led these men thru devious 
ways, against tremendous obstacles, and over the trail, by the 
sacrifice of almost infinite trial with vigorous opposition, 
in contest and in conflict to the end. One and another lang- 
uished, fell, died, and are buried by the side of the road. 

Each traveled his own gait, with rations and blanket only, 
never knowing, altho caring much, where each year*s tramping 
would end. 

The deaths of great men in national and political history 
are commemorated by song, story, and memorial days. Only in 
secluded family circles, and midst the personal friends, are 
the works and lives of heroic schoolmasters recorded and re- 
membered. 

The trail of the city superintendent has been followed 
persistently during the sixty years by very few pilgrims; of 
the hundreds that have struck it most have left it for another 
prospect. The roll of names is short. Various callings have 
contributed to the gang on the trail; commercial, mercantile, 
professional, and industrial vocations each has sent repre- 
sentatives to join the tramping throng. . . . 

But the trail has become broad, even if crooked. Its 
sidelines are becoming more and more evident. The bure*^u of 
education, embarrassed by its limited appropriation and its 
humble official position as an adjunct of the Department of 
the Interior, has been, thru its reports, one great factor in 
unifying the differences in the work of city superintendents. 

The hindrances Imposed upon the bureau have been overcome to 
almost a superhuman extent by the one and, as I believe, the 
only man competent for this great work. When the work of 
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Coismifleioner Harris shall be comprehended in all its fullness, 
we shall wonder that we lived during his time without a complete 
realization of the power of this great man. 

A second factor, great in another way, has been and is the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. The annual three-days' meeting, if, according to its 
traditions, it can be held to business, not picnicking, will 
accomplish the unifying of the methods and procedure of city 
superintendents. The trail is to become less and less crooked, 
the pilgrims are to tramp more regularly, and the forward 
movement is to be more even. Looking backward, the halts and 
windings have been many, and while the intense, over-ardent 
reformers have for a 'day threatened cn upset, this department 
has contributed largely to prevent serious overthrov 7 s.^^ 

Near the end of his speech Gove returns to the "trail” theme and assures 

his audience that while the trail has been narrow and crooked, in 1900 

it was "wide" and "is to be fairly straight so that the recruits need 

have little doubt by day or by night as to where the trail lies!' 

The bulk of his speech is devoted to (1) an analysis of the problem 

city school organization and administration and his recommendations 

for their solutions and (2) to a series of warnings to superintendents 

about avoiding the primrose path of following "wild-eyed reformers" and 

advice as to the proper mode of behavior necessary to insure survival. 

At some points these two main themes are brought together. 

Gove indicated that the last years of the century had been extremely 

active, in fact he described this activity as "unprecedented." Much of 

the action concerned th? question of city organization and administration. 

"Without question," he said, "the greatest problem today is how best to 

20 

administer the public-school interests of a city. Should boards be 
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elected or appointed? Should they be large or small? Should they re- 
present the city at large or wards? Should the board be fiscally dependent 
(on the municipal government) or fiscally Independent? Interestingly he 
does not raise directly the question of the power of the superintendent 
vis-a-vis the school board. Earlier in hia speech he had taken a stand 
against placing great power in the hands of the superintendency but later 

he speaks of the superintendent as the person who was to direct and 

21 

execute the whole operation. 

After stressing that administration was the key problem, he described 
the great activity which had been going on in city and state government 
and this provides testimony that all the public discussion (e.g. by Hall 
and Jones in the Atlantic Monthly ) had produced action and that the key 
question was who was to control policy. Gove tells us that in these 
actions in the legislatures and city councils the bills which were most 
radical failed. Why? Here was his judgment: 

. . .A prominent and, as before mentioned, objectionable feature 
of this proposed legislation was the Increased and quite un- 
limited power for the superintendent. This latter was too 
radical a measure to be readily accepted. 22 

He then goes on to praise the law which was passed in Indianapolis 
in which the basic power was retained by the school board. This bill 
he said, 

...deserves more than passing notice; first, because it was 
conceived and prepared by eminent and experienced schoolmen; 
second, because, led in a way not to arouse opposition by a 
united body of schoolmaster and superintendent promoters, the 
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legislature passed and the governor signed the most remarkable 
school bill yet recorded. So quietly has this been done, and 
so promptly and quietly has the new regime been initiated, that 
little public notice outside Indiana seems to have been given 
to it. At present it promises far better school administration 
than has yet obtained in the country, and yet, as *the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, * we must wait and see. It is 
certain that Indianapolis has improved on Cleveland, the pioneer 
In special school laws for cities. After s(»ie study and review 
of the three bills for Detroit, for Chicago, and for Indianapolis, 
one is compelled to believe that the bill for Indianapolis is 
the best, and the outcome, so far, is a verification of that 
belief. 23 

All this activity, he said, was evidence of the concern and determination 
of the people to place the control and government of schools beyond the 
reach of "the baneful practices of the municipal governments of America*' 
Then he testified again about the effort by superintendents to gain control 
and again provided evidence that they had failed and offered his ex- 
planation for the failure. 

Earnest men, enthusiastic to right a wrong, usually go too 
far and ask too much. One feature usually presented- -absolute 
government by one man — must be a mistake when carried to its 
ultimate extent. It is unlikely that any one man is competent 
to direct, control, and be the complete manager of a city 
school system. However great his ability, accurate his judg- 
ment, quick his apprehension, long his experience, and extensive 
his general scholarship, he is still one, and only one; the 
wisdom of the one needs to be supplemented by the counsel of 
others . 25 

It will be noted in this statertient that Gove uses the argument that no 
one man is wise enough to run a school system. In an earlier part of 
the speech he predicted the failure of the concentration of power 
because the people of the country would not tolerate it. He begins this 
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section with a comment about the unprecedented activity (especially In- 
volving experiments) In the late 1890 *s» Then he provides evidence again 
of the struggle between superintendents and school boards and evidence 
of his own conservative position— conservative in more ways than one: 

One of the most pronounced of these experimental movements is 
the attempt to construct laws that relieve people and boards of 
education of not only execution of school laws, but of framing 
them. In haste to eliminate evils attending school supervision 
consequent upon interference from incompetent councils, measures 
are urged placing much power in the office of the superintendent, 
with few limitations. 

In reaching for the desirable, as is the custom of ihner leans, 
wa are overreaching. It is not likely that any American com- 
munity will for a long time submit to the administration of 
any public office with limitations such as are repugnant to their 
antededents and training. The personal- liberty idea and the 
government -by- the-people idea are a part of the unwritten as 
well as the written constitution of Americana. Even tho govern- 
ment by the whole people has never been found expedient and has 
never been the practice, fortunately for our country the minority 
of the people have ever, and for safety must ever, govern. A 
minority of the 75,000,000 make and enforce the laws for the 
majority. 

It is unnecessary to decide whether or not the schools of 
a city can be most successfully conducted by one man or by a 
group of menj the former method is impossible, and roust continue 
to be until the sentiments of the people become less democratic. 

Then Gove makes a remarkable statement Indicating that he at least was 

willing to accept a weak conception (weak at least from a legal point 

of view) of the super intendency. 

There is no authority for us. Each man is bound to trek 
upon his own domain. The reports of the bureau do not assume 
to be authoritative, but to give information only. Hall, Parker, 
Butler, Soldan, Maxwell, Sabin, and the rest, however much they 
may deserve it, wear no judicial ermine. 27 
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Later on in the speech he deals with the argumait, which, as has 
been shovm, was used frequently by laymen and educators, that schools 
should follow the bus iness-ind'is trial model of turning the operation of 
the enterprise over to an expert and then having the board and/or the 
stockholders keep hands off. He took the position that the business- 
industrial analogy was not applicable in education and in explaining his 
reasons he provides evidence for the vulnerability thesis and indicates 
what this vulnerability meant, so far as the qualities necessary for 
survival in the job of the super intendency were concerned: 

...it must be conceded that a material difference lies 
betv/een the practical administration of the affairs of a public 
and of a private corporation. In the case of the latter, often 
immense financial considerations, the manipulation of vast 
machinery, the necessity of effective and prompt action— some- 
times approaching the herioc, as in great labor strikes— demand 
eminent organising and executive power, while the accountability 
of the superintendent, as well as his responsibility, is alv7ays 
to a small, intelligent, and interested directory; one coa- 
stituted only for the single object of financial gain, totally 
free from political or social issues. Interference by individuai 
stockholders is not tolerated. The efficiency of the admin- 
istration depends upon the superintendent himself, under such 
limitations as his board prescribes. Prompt action is always, 
not only possible, but obligatory. His forces are all con- 
centrated upon the matter in hand; episodes, side issues, the 
press, the public, and the owners are impotent to dissipate 
his powers or hamper his plans. 

But the school superintendent who, with cevnpetent counsel 
added to his own expert ability, constructs a course of study, 
condemns the work of a poor teacher, objects to the engagement' 
of inferior talent, frowns upon the purchase of unnecessary 
apparatus, or, what is even more threatening, recommends the 
substitution of a better text -book for a poor one, understands 
full Well that, however unanimous may be the support of his , board, 
many taxpayers, as well as mercantile and commercial interests, 
are sure to take a hand either to forward or prevent the 
execution of whatever plans he may devise. The inevitable 
letter to the press, over the anonymous signature of 'Tax- 
payer,' is a reminder that the people propose, to allow their 
representatives on the school board to act their will only 
T^en it coincides with that of the individual opinion— a 
condition, of course, over which the superintendent of private 
corporations has never to worry. 
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And so one has a right to assume that, in addition to the 
power and skill of the superintendent of great industries, the 

schools needs another qualification— that of 
■^pllifyin^ sducat in g _a great and not always prudent or well- 
informed cons t i tuency 

his speech in discussing the reasons why so many superin- 
tendents had left the trail he stated that "neither scholarship nor 

29 

ex:ecutive ..ability alone has been found ample for permanent occupation.’* 

What else was necessary? The ability to mollifjr and education the pub lic. 
Green ?od had described Gove as ’the clearest visioned in estimating 
public opinion." So the most successful superintendent of the time was 
passing on to his colleagues and to the newcomers to the field the 
information on how to succeed in the super intendency in American public 
education. Gove saw clearly and accepted as inevitable the superintendent’s 
vulnerable position and he saw that a successful superintendent would 
have to be a public relations man. In retrospect there is no doubt that 
he saw^the real world of power clearly especially in view of what had 
happened to aggressive, power-seeking superintendents in the summer of 1895, 
and in view of what was happening to Lewis Jones in Cleveland in 1899, 

Jones patron, H. W. Sargent, had lost his bid for reelection and a new 
director hostile to Jones was in power. The battles in Cleveland in 1899 
were in the newspapers. Gove was doubtless familiar with the situation 
and he could see the handwriting on the wall. 

There was one other aspect of Gove’s speech which should be presented 
because of its significance in indicating another facet of the development 
of the super intendency in public education. At least five times during 
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his speech Gove warns superintendents to avoid the dangerous advice of 
’•over-ardent reformers", "innovators" and "theorists" of various kinds. 

In the several excerpts quoted below he cones through much like his success- 

counterpart in the success«>story literature of the day~— conservative 
and practical: 

A large part (of the work of innovators), as you and I 
know, has been discarded as the vagaries of over>zealous but 
misguided and imprudent but persistent innovators. These people 
are good to have about us, and may be encouraged to spend their 
energies like the inventor in material things who seeks for 
perpetual motion. 

We listen to the theories of the doctors, and are compelled 
to discard very many of them as impracticable or extravagant. 

The superintendent who accepts too soon the results of an ex- 
periment trifles with the children’s greatest interests and 
wrongs the people whom he serves, 

Because professors of pedagogy are made in a year, out 
of all sorts of material, by some institutions, and turned 
loose to prey upon us and preach inchoate doctrines, is no 
cause for anxiety. If some of them do become earnest over 
adolescence, and the bacteria found under pupils' finger- 
nails, and the curves of the lines of fatigue, and danger 
from common dr inking- cups, and common property in pencils 
and books, they are sure either to learn as they follow the 
trail, or, what sometimes is better, fall out.^^ 

Then Gove ends his speech with these words of encouragement and 
advice: 



The trail of the city superintendent of schools has been 
narrovj and crooked. Today it is wide, and is to be fairly 
straight, so that the recruits need have little doubt by day 
or by night as to where the trail lies. 
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The throng on the trail will stay there, and wild-eyed 
reformers with their, to them original, discoveries, altho 
resurrected from the last century, will fail to decoy the 
prudent superintendent. Sticking to what one knov/s, avoiding 
®*P®^^lrocnt and the chasing of brightly colored will o*wisps 
will make those who stick to the trail carry themselves well 
to the end, and the monument shall be erected in sight of all 
who pass thereafter ,33 

It Is interesting to note that Gove warns superintendents to avoid 
the two mistakes that Lewis Jones made at Cleveland which eventually 
resulted in his dismissal. One was exercising too much power and the 
other was to try to innovate and change the program of the schools. But 
even Gove conceded this latter point would be a delicate matter because 
while a superintendent could get into trouble by introducing "frills and 
fads , he could also get into trouble by not being "up to date" or "modern," 
Later at the same meeting in which Gove spoke, another Interesting 
and significant session was conducted. The paper presented was entitled 
The Superintendent as an Organizer and an Executive" and read by Robert 
E. Denfeld, who was superintendent of schools in Duluth. Denfeld made 
a strong speech on the need for the superintendent to run the schools. 

When he had finished \ohat he admitted might have been an "ideal" and 
"perhaps overdrawn and Imaginary" presentation xdiich he defended, however, 
as necessary. Superintendent E. H. Mark of Louisville, took the floor 

to discuss the speech and spoke about the real not the ideal world as 
follows; 

With the organization of school boards the superintendent 
has nothing to do. These are made by legislation. They are 
bodies in which all organization originates , and they are, in 
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most cases, the crea tors of the office of superintendent, and 
as creators hold control of the office and its duties. Therefore , 
*^he superintendent an organiy.er and an executive* will do just 
what the school board determines . This i£ the real, not the 
ideal condition . As to what he will do there can sc**'*‘cely be 
difference of opinion , but what he wil l do depends upon the 
character of the board and his own personalit y. If the board 
to be composed of good sensible, business-men and 
not of politicians, the superintendent will- very probably, if 
he is careful and thoughtful , have ajmoist complete control of 
the appointment of supervisors, principals, and teachers, and 
he will determine the course of study to be pursued, 

In the next years, as superintendents read about the developments in 
Cleveland and as they pondered the advice they had received from Superin- 
tendents Gove and Mark, they received an encouraging report from, of all 
places, Chicago. The report was published in November of 1902 in the 

Educational Review under the title ’* Two Years Progress in the Chicago 

35 

Public Schools.” According to the author, the eyes of the educational 

world had been upon Chicago for three years. The question was whether 

the second largest city in the country could straighten out its school 

system which had been "permeated by political pull and demoralized by 

36 

diffusion of responsibility.” The answer was that it could and it did 
this without any legal changes under a remarkable new superintendent 
elected in 1900, Edwin G. Cooley. How did he do it? Here is the author's 
account : 



Realizing the futility of attempting to change the system 
under which the school board was responsible only to the City 
Hall, Mr. Edwin G. Cooley, the present superintendent who 
was elected in June, 190C immediately set about, thru the 
exercise of that unus-ual tac t and administra t ive diplomacy 
which originally suggested him for the place, bringing systematic 
order out of chaos and co-ordinating the entire system on a plan 
that recognized but one responsible executive head in the 
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educational affairs of the schools and yet contemplated the 
assent of the board to every recwncendation for appointment. 

It is not known whether Superintendent Cooley favors a 
large board or a small board of trustees, an elective or an 
appointive board. Seeing the failure of a rather formidable 
civic organization to impress the legislature with the necessity 
for changing the plan of administration, he did not stop to 
discuss this phase of the school question, but entered quickly 
and energetically upon the task of persuading the board to 
recognize the inefficiency of the old system and the necessity 
for relieving the superintendent of embarrassment in the selection 
and appointment of teachers thru the personal solicitation and 
influence of board members and politicians. 

Strange to say, the new superintendent found the board 
more hospitable tov?ard his ideas than he had reason to expect, 
xnstead of twenty-one rebellious trustees, insistent upon the 
privileges which they had apparently acquired thru years of 
administration in which politics was allowed to dominate in 
school affairs, he found a board quite receptive and responsive, 
ready to acquiesce in every measure he advanced for the better- 
ment of the school system. 

o^^ch of this dlsposttloa to yield to the recommendations 
^ the super int endent was due to the pressure of the press and 
public sentiment , is not for me Jto decide . Suffice it to say 
the superintendent did not encounter as much opposition as he 
had been led to fear thru the experiences of his predecessors. 
Being an old schoolmaster as well as an administrative strate- 
gist, he had no rainbow theories about school boards. He knew 
that a board of twenty-one members, appointed by a mayor largely 
to accommodate certain geographical, racial, and political 
cons ider at ions j could have no great veneration for educational 
theories, nor could it be expected to regard the superintendent 
as an infallible autocrat in school affairs. A board deriving 
its powers from the City Kail is naturally jealous of its 
prerogatives and its importance. It would not sit supinely by 
while a new superintendent of the vertebrate order quietly 
arrogated all its powers to himself. Mr. Cooley had no desire 
to usurp the administrative functions of the board. He was 
willing to divide responsibility with the board, but he took 
the sound and tenable position that the initiative in all 
matters pertaining to the purely educational affairs of the 
schools should rest with the superintendent. Any other posi- 
tion was fundamentally incompatible with efficient school 
management , 

Like a tactful leader Mr. Cooley, therefore, began his 
remarkable campaign for reorganization in committee meetings. 

He took no fight into the open board until it had been won 
before the committee having the matter in charge. In this 
way he saved himself endless embarrassment, avoided the humil- 
iations suffered by his predecessors, and deprived the report- 
ers of the Chicago press of much material for Imaginative 
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ftory-vriting. The conteitt in coonittee neetinge have not 
been vithout varm ditcuetion and spirited debate, but having 
won in coamittee meeting Hr. Cooley, like a sagacious school 
manager, made it his business quietly to assure favorable 
action on the coamittee *s report. By adhering to this policy 
of personal contact with board meabers and dealing with them 
in perfect candor as man to man, Mr. Cooley has managed to enjoy 
the distinction of having won out on every proposition he had 
thus far submitted to the board. 

So it took the coinbination of a skillful, tactful leader, and the 
"pressure of the press and public sentiment" which had created the nec- 
essary environment. Cooley was able in a period of two years to get the 
board to permit him to appoint end dismiss teachers , to do away with all but 
four board coomittees, to reform and extend the normal schools, and to 
bring about a nunber of other changes including a five year contract 
(to replace his one year contract) for himself. It showed that ap- 
parently Gove and Mark (but especially Mark) were right— the system 
could work under certain circumstances. Interestingly, when Cooley 

accepted the Job, he had said that he was determined to take the job 

38 

"as an educator, and not as a politician." But the author of the 
article ends his report with these cooiDents on Cooley's actual be- 
havior on the job: 

So far as the system of administration now in force in 
Chicago would permit him he has consistently adhered to that 
deteroiination. He assumed the position with well-defined purposes 
and plans for the complete re-organization and co-ordination of 
the entire school system. But of what use are the most ex- 
alted purposes and plans without the ability to carry them out? 

Mr. Cooley is a practical man. He is not a dreaoier of edu- 
cational dreams. He made up his mind that all antagonism be- 
tween the board and the executive head of the school system 
must be removed. The board must be won over to the proposition 
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that It would suffer no loss of prestige or dignity by per- 
mitting the superintendent to be the head of the school system. 

In fact as well as In theory. Mr. Cooley has succeeded In 
doing this to a far greater extent than It Is possible to 
Indicate within the narrow limitations of this article. To say 
that he may have attained these remarkable results In a little 
over two years by the practice of some of the arts of the 
skillful ‘'politician" is merely to say that he sought to meet 
conditions as they were presented to him, that he chose to deal 
honorably and diplomatically with men rather than rebuff or 
repel them, to the end that me ml^t lay foundations for a 
work that Is certain In time to place the Chicago schools in the 
front rank of the educational forces of this country. 39 

Edwin Cooley was apparently proving that men such as Andrew Draper 

and Lewis Jones and William Mowry, who believed that the superintendent 

had to have power through law (and state law preferably), had been 

wrong and that the conservatives such as Aaron Gove and William T. Harris 

had been right. Cooley was apparently proving that If a man had enough 

energy and ability and courage and tact he could convince the school board 

^ give him a free hand . For his remarkable achievement at Chicago he 

received rapid national recognition. He was praised to the skies In the 

•/ 

educational journals and a feature article was written on him In 1906 In 
a popular journal by one of America's leading journalists. In 1904 he was 
elected president of the Illinois Teachers Association and more Important, 
In that same year he was honored by his fellow superintendents by being 
elected president of the Department of Super Intendency of the National 
Educational Association. A year later he was elected to the elite 
National Council of Education and In 1907 he was elected president or 
the National Education Association. Cooley had. In a few short years, 
rocketed from being a person who was virtually unknown In 1900 to the 
leading and most highly publicized superintendent In the country a few 
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ye&rs later . 

But the 'success** verdict was premature. In 1909 Edwin Cooley 
resigned as superintendent of the Chicago schools. His biographer says 
that he could not stand the strain. He reports that when Cooley was 
elected superintendent in 1900 at the age of 43 he was "like a brawny 

40 

blacksmith," nine years later he was "an old man, his vitality gone." 

Lewis Jones at least would have understood. In retrospect it is clear 
that the handwriting was on the wall frcm the beginning in Chicago. Even 
In the early years when he had been so successful he had gotten into 
bitter battles. This happened once because, for educational and fin- 
ancial reasons, he decided to eliminate the teaching of German from the 
primary grades. It happened again ^en for financial reasons he was 
forced to close many of the kindergartens in the public schools. And 
this in the years when the school board was solidly behind him! The 
honeymoon could not last and his troubles with the board increased until 
they became so bad he resigned. 

Were the developments in Cleveland and Chicago typical or atypical? 

And what was happening in the rest of the country as the years passed in 
regard to the relationship between school boards and superintendents? 

And what effect were these developments having on the behavior of the 
superintendents and of course on the nature of the job? I have two 
important pieces of evidence idiich provide partial answers at least to 
these questions. 

The first is provided by Ellwood Cubberley, one time college 
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president, superintendent of schools, and finally head of the department 
and later the school of education at Stanford from 1905 to 1934. He was 
one of the leaders in American education and especially a leader in school 
administration in the period from 1910 to 1934. The evidence is contained 
in his widely used book Public Schoo l Administration , published in 1916. 

In the long section which I cite below, Cubberley provides two important 
kinds of evidence: he gives expert testimony on the situation as it acutally 

was in 1916 and he also shows what the professional educational admini- 
strators thought should be done. 

All boards for school control are, in the eyes of the law, 
continuous bodies. They are bodies corporate, have a seal, hold 
title to the school property, pass the title to their successors 
in office, may sell and legally deed property not needed for 
school purposes, and, in case a majority should at any time and 
for any cause cease to exist, the functions of the board are 
merely suspended but do not die. 

On the other hand, the board is kaleidoscopic. Both the 
personnel and the character of the board change rapidly. Often 
the best men in the connunlty do not find their way to member- 
ship on it. Men of limited education and inexperienced In 
school affairs, and with but little conception as to what 
constitutes good administration of public education, are con- 
stantly elected by the people to membership on the board. On 
assuming membership, conceiving that they have been elected to 
manage the schools, they proceed to do so in a manner idiich 
accords well with their inexperience and lack of technical know- 
ledge. The older members of the board and the superintendent 
of schools have to keep constantly in mind the slow education 
of the newcomer. The longer the term of office and the more 
gradual the replacement, the less the school administration of 
a city is disturbed by such changes in the representatives of 
the people. 

Types of school-board members. The city which keeps an 
able school board continuously in office is indeed fortunate. 

In most cities such boards alternate with poor boards: in some 

cities such boards scarcely exist, at all. In most cities the 
board is a combination of diverse elements, and represents, 
fairly well, the general average of intelligence of the elector- 
ate and the average conceptions of the people as to the admini- 
stration of public education. A city school board composed of 
a machinist, a retired gentlemen, a grocer, a shoe clerk, a 
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real-estate agent, a druggist, a lumberyard foreman, a hotel- 
keeper, an old and busy lawyer, a bookkeeper, a young lawyer 
without much business, and a banker, might be considered to 
be a board of the better type. 

All of these men are upright and honest citizens. Inter- 
ested In schools and In the education of their children, and 
more or less successful In their different lines of work. The 
chief trouble with them is not their honesty or their general 
intelligence or their willingness to serve, but rather that 
they know so little about what constitutes good school admlnl- 
that they are likely to think that, because they have 
children in the schools, they know all about how the schools 
should be conducted. Should they think so, as most new 
members on boards of education do, they are almost certain 
to attempt what they are not competent to handle, and the 
result is both disastrous and pathetic. 

If, in place of five of the better members of the board 
described above, we substitute a teamster, a blacksmith, a 
saloon-keeper, a young politician with little or no visible 
means of support, and a crank with an educational hobby, as 
often happens as a result of city elections or appointments 
by mayors, we get a combination which is likely to do much 
to destroy the efficiency of a school system by turning it 
into a city patronage department, and by attempting to per- 
form almost every technical and professional function idilch a 
board should leave to experts to perform. Tjw superintendent 
resigns, the teachers who can get away do so « and the schools 
deteriorate under such administrative conditions. 41 

Cubberley then goes into a long account of how schools were still being 

managed by numerous standing committees and of how school boards were 

generally interf erring in the running of the schools. He was obviously 

annoyed by this and wrote at length on this "confusion of function.” He 

repeated what superintendents had been saying for twenty-five years. 

The board should legislate and set broad policy but it should turn the 

operation of the schools to the professional expert— the superintendent. 

Thus Cubberley shows that school boards were slow learners. Significantly, 

Cubberley does not question the sy8tem--as irritated and annoyed as he 

obviously was at the behavior of school boards, he does not challenge 
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the system. 

The other m&jor piece of evidence is provided by sociologist Willard 
Waller in 1932. These data are excellent first because they are based 
on extensive observations in the schools and extensive Interviews with, 
and reports from, teachers, administrators and school board members, 
and second because Waller was a social scientist who described the 
world as it was. I quote at length because of the excellence of the data. 
They show, I think, what the failure to seiJse power in 1895, plus 35 
years of conditioning, meant to the super intendency. 

In theory, the ultimate authority of the school system is 
vested in the school board, a group of local citizens elected 
by the community to oversee the schools. In fact, the most 
important function of the school board is usually to see to the 
hiring of a superintendent. Once the superintendent, a specially 
trained teacher vested with authority over other teachers and 
titular headship of the schools, has been employed, a sharp 
struggle usually ensues between him and the outstanding members 
of the school board over the right actually to determine the 
policies of the school. The advantage is with the superintendent 
so far as this issue is concerned, for he is a specialist, and 
can claim the specialist's right to carry his point over those 
who have not had equal or equivalent training; ... It is 
part of the superintendent's technique so to define the situation 
1 as regards himself and the school board as to make an extended 
and bitter struggle over the control of the school system seem 
unnecessary and fruitless; he should accept the principle that 
he should have sufficient authority to deal adequately with all 
school situations and that he should not be Interferred with 
in the legitimate performance of these functions, and he should 
take his authority so much for granted that others will be 
disposed to grant it as legitimate and in the scheme of things. 

The technique of avoiding major conflicts with a school board 
is apparently similar to the technique i^ich the teacher uses 
in avoiding such trials of strength with his students; it con- 
sists in settling minor details so swiftly and with such assur- 
ance that no question ever arises as to one's competency or 
right to deal with the greater. This is the question of domin- 
ance and subordination, and it is settled in most cases, or it 
may be settled, without an actual trial of strength by the 
assurance and completeness of detail in the alternative plans 
of action presented by the persons involved in the situation. 
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In this matter, as in many others, there appears to be a great 
difference in personalities. Some superintendents have their 
way with their school boards over many years, and no one arises 
to contest their claims; in fact, authority is genially taken 
and genially granted. Other superintendents are always in 
difficulty with the board, and we must conclude that it is a 
difference in their personal techniques which accounts for this 
difference of results; this is what we are attempting to 
analyze. (It may be suggested, too, that the ability to dominate 
a school board pleasantly is a greater factor in determining 
personal advancement in this walk of life than the ability to 
ad^nister a school system of students and teachers.) . . . 

Some board members are captious, and some superintendents 
let relations with the board get out of hand; there is, besides, 
in many communities a tradition of interference which effectively 
precludes any school executive from ever obtaining a quite 
free hand. Superintendents caught in such situations have 
evolved many interesting devices \diereby they get their own 
way and yet preserve their position with the board relatively 
undamaged. In discussing some mistake vdiich he was alleged 
to have made, one young and inexperience "principal’* remarked 
to his school board, "Uhy, I thought that would be all right, 
so I went ahead and did it." A member of the board, anxious 
to preserve the right cf the board to dictate all policies, 
came out upon him roundly, "We didn't hire you to think. We 
hired you to be the principal of this school. Hereafter you 
leave the thinking to us. We'll do all the thinking for you.” 
Thereafter he adopted a policy of making a great show of con> 
suiting his board members on all minor matters, and of pushing 
essential matters so far before consulting the board that only 
one decision was possible. His position was then something 
like that of the president, who can involve the country in 
war, but cannot declare war. 

Another policy which has many converts is that of pitting 
one faction of the board against another. It frequently happens 
that bitter personal enemies and business rivals are asked to 
serve together on the school board; it is then possible for an 
adroit manager to play many tunes upon these personal oppositions 
and antagonisms. Often enough it is one man idio controls the 
beard; the superintendent's problem is then to maintain some 
sort of hold upon this one man. For this, many hundreds of 
devices have been evolved by harassed superintendents. These 
devices cover almost the whole gamut of human possibilities, 
ranging from identifying one's self with the leading member's 
church to buying supplies from his store or failing to pay a 
note. One small- town superintendent invariably selected a lead- 
ing grocer from among the members of the school board, and parton- 
ized him with the intention of maintaining a hold upon him; it was 
a device which did not, because of the personality of the super- 
intendent, have by any means unfailing success; this man might 



have done better ^ it would seem, to have kept the upper hand of 
this grocer, as of any other, by the threat of removing patronage, 
least to have kept the grocer from coming to believe that he 
was cleverer than the superintendent. A less obvious policy was 
that of a small'-town superintendent idio kept a hold upon the presi- 
dent of the board, a banker, by refusing to pay a note at the 
bank. Theugh the banker hated this teacher, as he had almost 
from the first, he wanted to keep him in the community, until 
he had paid his note; since this man was the most influential member 
of the board, the superintendent retained his position as long 
as the note was unpaid. A more general sort of policy is that 
adopted by many executives of showing a great deal of interest 
in the scholastic and personal welfare of the children of in- 
fluential members of the community. 

It is a difficult thing to succeed a man who has been 
popular in the community, and this is a fact which often affects 
the fortunes of individuals who fill prominent positions in the 
schools, such as the position of superintendent, high-school 
principal, coach, etc. One’s friends do not at once forget him, 
and often they think to benefit him by making things hard for 
his successor. A lax superintendent is a hard man to follow, 
for he has allowed the school machine to disintegrate. He has 
allowed authority to escape from his hands, and his successor 
will always have a difficulty time in restoring the school 
system both internally and externally. Added to this is cne 
fact that such lax superintendents have usually made a number of 
friends in the community who, though perhaps not numerous or 
powerful or devoted enough to prevent his dismissal, are still 
ready and able to raise the cry that he has been dismissed 
unfairly and to work a reprisal for the injustice upon the man 
employed to take his place. Since this new man comes from the 
outside, he is usually, of all the persons involved in the 
situation, the most innocent w-f wrong. This mechanism is 
most noticeable within the faculty, and the carryover of old 
loyalties is one of the most difficult things which the new 
executive has to face. Sometimes the teachers who s**ill pre- 
serve the memory of the former superintendent band cnemselves 
together in order to handicap the new executive; such fights 
are usually carried over into the community at large, and they 
often b': ome very bitter. ... 

The opposite situation to the above is that of the person 
succeeding a man who has left many enemies in the community. 

The enemies of the former superintendent, especially if they 
are members of the board or otherwise prominent in the community, 
attach themselves at once to the new superintendent, as if 
determined to prove that they are not trouble-makers, that it 
is possible for this new man to get along with them, and that 
it therefore should have been possible for his predecessor to 
do so. This type of situation is often found when an executive 
of some vigor and aggressiveness has just been at the head of 
the schools. Such a man pushes the program of the school 
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energetically, he fights for needed supplies, equipment, and 
salaries, and he insists upon centralization of authority in his 
own hands. He integrates the school machine at the expense of 
the independence of some of its parts. But such an energetic 
man makes enemies. Sooner or later his enemies oust him. His 
successor finds a well-organized and smoothly functioning school 
system, and a community ready to receive him cordially. This 
mechanism ccmes out particularly in smaller comnunities where 
there has been a fight for a new school building. The superin- 
tendent, let us say, becomes convinced that there is need of a 
new building, or for extensive improvements upon the old one. 

He argues the case strongly. He enters into the fight for the 
new building. He wins, but in the process he makes many enemies. 
These enemies oust him from the school system. Then he goes to 
a new community and repeats the process. It is significant 
that in teaching and in the ministry certain individuals early 
acquire a reputation as "builders." 

It is a fact that has sometimes been remarked upon that 
certain communities change the chief executive of their school 
system very frequently, perhaps every two or three years. 

(Sometimes other members of the faculty are involved in these 
changes, and leave for the same reasons, though this is not 
necessarily true.) This tendency of the community to oust a 
man when he is just beginning to know his way around in the 
community has often been inveighed against, but its reasons 
and its causes have not been analyzed. It seems worth while 
to point out that this insecurity of the school executive 
inheres in the nature of his relationship to the community. 

The relation of the superintendent to the community which he 
serves is one in which alienation is always implicit, and the 
alienation begins to work at once when he appears in the community, 
but it reaches its culminating point two or three years later. 

We may say that the superintendent has a typical life 
history in the community. This typical life history repeats 
itself again and again in the life of one executive, and in 
community with different executives. The life history seems 
to be about as follows: When the new executive takes charge 

of the school system, he has the support of nearly the entire 
community (except in such a situation as the one described 
above, where the outgoing executive has left behind him a 
considerable and well-organized opposition to the new one) . 

The board is usually with him to a man. This undivided support 
is his until some incident occurs which brings him into conflict 
with an individual or an organized group in the community. It 
is not long before such an incident occurs; the executive metes 
out some disciplinary measure with which individual parents 
disagree, or supports a teacher who becomes similarly embroiled 
.^or refuses to support her) , or he refuses to cooperate with 
some group in the community in the program th^y are promoting, 
or he launches some school policy which proves to be unpopular 
with students or teachers. The essential x^eakness of his 
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position is that it gives him an opportunity to make many more 
enemies than friends. Opportunities for becoming unpopular, 
to the point, almost, of infamy, are numerous, but opportunities 
for gaining friends are few. 

The life of a superintendent is from spring to spring. At 
the end of his first year the superintendent has made some 
enemies, but the majority of the community, let us say, is still 
satisfied with the manner in which he is conducting the school. 

He has made some bitter enemies, as, apparently, he unavoidable 
must. Those enemies are criticizing him sever ly. But as yet 
they are not powerful enough to dislodge him from his position. 
During the second year of his incumbency, the superintendent 
continues to be harassed by these same enemies, who become 
increasingly bitter. Perhaps he becomes embroiled in SOTiething 
of a feud with them; in any case the opposition group becomes 
increasingly compact and well organized. The superintendent 
has by now acquired certain enemies on the school board and 
they serve in the community as further radiant points of antagon- 
ism toward him. But the important fact, and the Inexorable tragedy 
of the superintendent's life is that in the second year he 
usually makes a few m.ore enemies, but he rarely has an oppor- 
tunity to restore the balance by making friends of those who 
have previously been inimical to him. At the end of the second 
year, the opposition is sufficiently powerful to "make a fight 
on the superintendent." Making a fight on the superintendent 
usually implies an open attempt to elect persons to the school 
board who will vote against his reelection; it Implies a great 
deal of gossip and poisonous whispering, and, usually, con- 
spiracies to discredit him in the eyes of the coimnunity. Not 
infrequently teachers become involved in these conspiracies. 

Let us say that the superintendent has given the community a 
satisfactory school and that he is able at the end of the second 
year to win the fight. Sometimes he is not, and the process, 
for him and the community, can begin again. But if he does win 
at the end of the second year, he stands a greater chance of 
losing at the end of the third, for his position is continuously 
weakened. He makes more enemies than friends. And he makes 
decided enemies, if not bitter enemies, and only lukewarm 
friends. 

In the larger communities, the mass of the community is 
large enough to absorb without damage those individuals who 
have come into conflict with the superintendent over personal 
matters Incidental to school administration or concerns of 
general school policy, so that his enemies will have less hope 
of removing him, and therefore less motivation to organize op- 
position to him. (His enemies are likely also to be scattered 
and without acquaintance with each other, which would make 
organization difficult.) Greater security of tenure is also 
assured in the larger communities by the very unwieldiness of the 
political machintsry, which is so cumbrous that it is rarely set 
in motion for trivial reasons. Further, if the school executive 
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manages to remain in a smaller community for as long as, let us 
say, five years, he becomes pretty stable in his position, for 
he is then accepted as a member of the community and there is as 
little thought of discharging him because of disagreements 
concerning school policies as there is of running a farmer off 
his land because of his politics; he is a member of the local 
in-group, and he is something of a fixture; he has had time to 
develop firm and enthusiastic friends, and is not easily to be 
removed. We may, however, allow for all these exceptions without 
destroying the truth of our generalization, that the relationship 
of the school executive to the community has within it the ele- 
ments of its own destruction. And as long as the traditional 
conception of the school, and the conception of school admini- 
stration which goes with it, persists, and as long as the school 
continues to be controlled by the local community, the school 
systems of the smaller communities are doomed to frequent changes 

of head. ^2 



42. Willard Waller, ^_e Sociology of Teaching . John Wiley & Sons, 
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PART II 



The Changing Conceptions of the Suoer Intendency 
In Public Education 1865-1966 

In this part of the report I will concentrate on the conception schcol- 
men and others had about the nature of the super Intendency— what they thought 
It was and idiat they thought It should be— and I will try to show how these 
conceptions changed and why they have changed In the last century. 

I chose 1865 as a starting point because before that time the office 
was not a prominent one (after all, the common school was not firmly es- 
tablished until about 1860) . After 1865 the office emerges and becomes 
possibly the most crucial position In American education. My research so 
far Indicates that there have been four major conceptions of the super In- 
tendency which I have tentatively labeled and classified Into periods as 
follows: the first, from 1865 to 1910, In which leading superintendents 

saw themselves and others saw them as scholarly educational leaders; the 
second, from 1910 to 1930, In which the concept of the superintendent as a 
business manager or school executive was dominant; the third, from 1930 to 
1954, in which the superintendent was seen as an educational statesman in a 
democratic school; and the fourth from 1954 to the present, In which the 
superintendent was seen as an applied social scientist. 

In this analysis as In any attempt to classify and Impose time periods 
upon historical events. It must be realized that there Is bound to be over- 
lap. Some men usually emerge who seem to anticipate a subsequent change in 
educational administration — men vdio represent a point of view which may not 
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become a dominant one for a decade or more later. And, of course, there are 
always those who hold a point of view which has been largely abandoned by 
articulate leaders in the field. Also, it should be noted that even among 
the leaders in any of the four periods there are important differences. Never- 
theless, even with these qualifications I will contend that there are in each 
of these periods dominant conceptions of the role of the school administrator, 
the kind of person he should be and the kind of training he should have. 

I said that I was concerned with the question of why conceptions of 
the super Intendency changed. I will contend that sometimes the major thrust 
for change has come from outside the profession and sometimes from vrithin. 
Actually, the changes have always been a result of both forces-- it is simply 
a matter of \diich is strongest in a particular period. My anal 5 ^sis is based 
on ^at leading superintendents wrote about the job and what they wrote (or 
sometimes equally important, what they did not write) about education, teachers, 
and the schools, and, to some extent, on what they did. 

The Superintendent As A Scholarly Educational Leader 

The first period In which the city superintendent of schools is clearly 
Identifiable as a force in American education begins about the time of the 
Civil War. In this period, xdilch I would say ended In 1910, the chief school 
administrators saw themselves^ and others saw them^as scholarly educational 
leaders and, depending on the man, to some extent as philosophers. More 
specifically, they saw themselves as students of education and as teachers of 
teachers and as educational leaders in the community. When they talked about 
the job, as they frequently did in journals and in professional meetings, they 
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' generally stressed the educational position and not the business or public 
relations position, although there vere some men who, even in these early 
years, argued that the superintendent needed to give attention to the business 
and public relations side .in order to survive. In the pages that follow I 
will provide evidence to support these statements. 

In the early years and indeed until 1900, the most prominent superin- 
tendent was William Torrey Harris. Trained in the classical tradition at 
Yale, Harris wrote and spoke on a wide variety of topics from art to philo- 
sophy to elementary education. A man who was widely acclaimed as a leader in 
philosophy, as well as education, Harris saw the task of the superintendent 
as follows: 

The efficient superintendent sets into working order three 
educative influences to support the one great work of education 
in the school system: namely, an educative influence in wise 

measures and correct insight, for the members of the school board; 
second, an educative influence resulting in insight into methods, 
and a growth in personal self-control, and besides these a culture 
in literature and art and science, for the teachers; thirdly, 
for the community, an enlightened public opinion which knows 
what the schools are actually doing and can Intelligently ex- 
plain merits and defects, and tell what changes are desirable 
for onward progress.! 

Another prominent individual I would present in this period is William 
H. Maxwell, superintendent of schools in Brooklyn from 1887 to 1898 and for 
the entire New York system from 1898-1915. He was president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, a member of the Conference on English of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, Chairman of the Committee of Fifteen and for many years he 
x^as associate editor of the Educational Rev lew - -one of the finest educational 
journals ever published in this country. Although Maxwell did not write 
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specifically on his concept of the super Intendency, his writing does show 

him to be a scholarly educational leader. Nicholas Murray Butler, who x/orked. 

closely with him for years, after listing the academic honors Maxwell had won 

as an undergraduate and graduate student states that he "never abated his 

scholarly habits, and his extensive reading, study, and xjrltlng contributed 

as much as his distinguished public career toward winning the honorary degrees 

2 

of doctor of laws granted by Columbia University in 1901." Equally i.mportant. 

Maxwell thought the most important qualification for teaching was scholarship. 

3 

As he put it, "Ignorance is at the root of most of our bad teaching." 

Another prominent person who will serve as an example of the scholar- 
educator type is John D. Philbrick, superintendent of the Boston schools from 
1856 to 1885. Upon his death in 1896 the editor of the Journal of Education 
wrote a testimonial to him which provides evidence of his qualities and of his 
achievements. 

Henry Barnard was the only American of his time who attained 
an equal reputation as an exact scholar and professional expert in 
education. In Japan, Spain, Russia, Austria, Belgium, England, 
and Scotland Mr. Philbrick was recognized as an educational leader 
of international rank. He represented Massachusetts at the Vienna 
Exposition (1873) and the United States government at the Paris 
Exposition (1878). In both cases the exhibit which he had in 
charge carried off the honors — Massachusetts at Vienna, and the 
United States at Paris. In the latter he secured for our exhibits 
121 awards, more than any other nation except France. Of these, 
twenty-eight were gold medals. The French government created 
him a "Chevalier of Honor" and an "Officer of Public Instruction," 
with the insignia of gold palm and title "Officer of the Academy." 

The ancient and venerable University of St. Andrews in Scotland 
gave him the degree of Doctor of Laws, "holding in high regard the 
high merits of Mr. Philbrick' s work in the sphere of education." 

The Belgian inspector of schools reported officially that he learn- 
ed more from Mr. Philbrick than from all other sources.^ 
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Thomas M. Ball lot was another prominent educator who wrote about the 
conception of the super intendency, Balliot was superintendent of schools 
in Springfield, Massachusetts for many years. These were his views in 1891 i 

As it is the first business of the lawyer to know law, and 
of the physician to know medicine, so it will soon be recognized 
that the first business of the superintendent of schools and of 
the principal of a normal school to know that which he is sup- 
posed to direct or teach— education. 

He ought to be above all things else a teacher of peda- 
gogics, a teacher of teachers. 

The superintendent ought to be the educational advisor of 
the board and his counsel ought to command the same respect on 
their part as that of the city solicitor on a question of law, or 
that of the city physician on a question of sanitation on public 
health. 

The superintendent ought also to make it his duty to fashion 
and shape the educational thought of the community. 

It is quite true that in many communities the superintendent 
must take an active interest in the matter of school house 
architecture, in the management of financial affairs of the 
schools, and in various other matters important to the schools; 
but he is never justified in allowing his time and strength to 
be absorbed in these directions to the extent of rendering 
it impossible for him to either carefully study educational 
questions or teach his teachers pedagogics.^ 

Lewis Jones, superintendent at Indianapolis and at Cleveland, and 
a person extremely prominent (as has been shown already in this report) also 
provides us with evidence on the concept of the super intendency which was 
prominent before the turn of the century. In his article in the Atlantic 
Monthly in June of 1896 in which he was primarily concerned with the harm- 
ful effects of politics in education, he did discuss the qualities of the 
men who had preceded him at Indianapolis. Each of these men^he said^had 
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in his own way been "leaders in pedagogical thought and practice." The 

first superintendent he described in part as "a born executive, a capable 

leader of teachers but never a teacher of teachers. He had educational 

7 

ideals but he could not teach these directly to his teachers." The man 

who succeeded him^however, was not only "a scholarly, thoughtful man but 

8 

also a true teacher of teachers." The third superintendent, and Jones* 

predecessor, he described as a person who "brought to the work organizing 

9 

power of a high order, connected with scholarly habits.** These were his 
views about soma other superintendents he had known. In his oxm work, and 
this comes out clearly in his annual reports, he gave evidence that the 
"scholarly educator** label described him perfectly. 

I could present additional evidence of the views of superintendents 
themselves, but that is really unnecessary. I can sum up the case by pre- 
senting the views of one student of the period, H. Warren Button, who has 
drawn a composite portrait of them. He describes them as follows; 

If they thought of the status of their positions, they 
compared themselves to attorneys, ministers or doctors. They 
felt that they were required to be. scholars, and the most 
prominent of them were authors at one time or another. Fre- 
quently they wrote school texts or books on teaching methods, 
but they often worked in other fields; history of education, 
philosophy, history. The superintendents were professional 
men from the start, "experienced and learned men," as Taylor 
had said. He was a professional man before there was any 



6. "The Politician and the Public School," The Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. 77, (June 1896), p. 816. 
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body of professional knowledge or skill. Whatever else, he 
was not a business. man— the thought never entered his mind. 



10 



This last statement was not quite correct. These men did have to think 
about their role as a business manager, especially after 1890. But when 
they confronted the problem, they resolved it by having the business aspects 
of administration handled either by the Board or by a subordinate official-- 
the superintendent would be an educator. This was the position recommended 
by the Draper Report and it was generally agreed upon In this early period. 

I think Burke Hinsdale, prominent superintendent and then college professor, 
represented the views of most of them xdien he said; 



. • . let us consider the question what the norm or type 
of school superintendent should be. Hitherto the superin- 
tendent has combined many vocations and performed many duties. 
This Is the case at the present time also. Some superin- 
tendents attend more to the educational side, and some more 
to the business or. administrative side of the work, and no 
doubt this will be true to some extent in time to come, and 
there Is no reason why it should not be so. Still the question 
occurs; In idiat direction shall the main stream or tide set? 
Should the superintendent be more of a leader of his teachers 
and of the community in respect to educational matters, or 
should he be more of a businessman or administrator? Those 
who are familiar with my ways of thinking on these subjects 
will not expect me to hesitate In deciding for the first of 
these courses.il 



There was one prominent exception to this view of the super intendency 
and that was held and advocated by Aaron Gove, the highly successful and 
prominent superintendent at Denver. I have already Included his statement 
In his 1900 speech that neither scholarship nor executive ability was enough 
for success^ and that what was needed was the ability to manipulate the school 
board and the public. In several earlier statements Gove made his views 
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quite clear. Writing in 1891 he said: 

It Is not enough that the superintendent be an edu- 
cational philosopher; he would often better be less of a 
theorist in principles and their application., and more of 
a practical business man.^2 

Then in a discussion in 1896 he said this: 

City superintendents occupy a middle ground. On 
the one hand are the experts, philosophers, and thinkers, 
whose theories must precede any healthful progress. On 
the other hand are the people who make up the mass of the 
active forces of the community; ever ready and willing to 
trust to the philosophers, the men of thought among them, 
for the underlying principles of their educational system, 
and both unwilling to investigate and unable to appreciate, 
philosophical methods. Between the two are the superintendents; 
men who are giving their lives to the study of the practical 
side of this great interest; men who should be well aware 
of the business demands of the schools in their charge, 
and the money needed from year to year to maintain them. 

Occupying this middle ground it is the superintendent's 
privilege to appropriate from the one side that wisdom, skill, 
and art which he learns from the students, and professors of 
pedagogical science; and from the other side those grosser, 
more material forces without which progress is hindered. 13 

As the years passed it became clear that Gove was right and by 1925 
It would be a rare superintendent who would see himself as a scholarly type. 
But in the years before 1900 the scholarly-educator conception prevailed. I 
have given evidence from superintendents themselves. Now a look at the way 
others saw them. In 1898 Charles Thwing, President of Western Reserve, 
wrote an article on the super Intendency which he described as "a new pro- 
fession.” Thwing was extremely optimistic about the possibilities of the 
new "profession” which he thought would have "a mighty part in the develop- 
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ment Of Aoierican life," His description of the kind of men he thought would 

he suitable for the job indicates that he was really thinking of a superman 

type, but the discrlption does show that he thought of the superintendent 

t 

in large part as an educated- scholarly type, 

VJhen one attempts to describe the sort of a man fitted 
to be the superintendent of schools in a town or a village, one 
discovers that the superintendent is to embody all that is ex - 
cellent and highest . He is to be a men light leading ,* 

He is be & man of character , a g entleman of goo d manners , and 
a scholar . To the pupils he represents those qualities the 
securing of which is the end of the school. To the teachers he 
should embody those worthiest elements which they constantly 
hold up in their own personalities to their classes. If he 
must have the defects of his excellences, he is Indeed to 
possess the excellences of his defects. He is to have an 
educational policy, but he is to hold it in determination free 
from stubbornness. He is to have a financial policy,- he is to 
determine the amount of money to be given to the different grades 
of the schools and to the different teachers, but he is to be 
economical without parsimony, and to be liberal without lavish- 
ness, He ^ a scholar or , what is more important , he is 

to know scholarship and to know scholars , but he is also to know 
and to be impressed with the fact that in the public schools 
scholarship is a method or a means to the primary end of secur- 
ing character and social education. He is to be an administrator 
and an executive, but he should not require a long experience to 
learn that social and personal relations are of the highest 
worth in securing worthiest results in educational service. He 
is to find his work in the school, but he is to remember that 
he is a citizen, and that he has fellow- citizens, and that with 
them he is to be on terms of good-fellm/ship. He may think 
himself set apart to a work of peculiar sacredness, but he xd.ll 
often be called to recognize that he himself and the xdiole 
system, of which he is the head, rest upon the great foundation of 
the welfare of the whole people. He may think of his work as 
entirely intellectual and spiritual, but on numerous occasions 
he is required to remember that the support of his work is found 
in the public taxes. A part of his work xdll have to be done at 
his oxm desk in solitary reflection on the conditions instrusted 
to his keeping, but he will also often hold conferences with his 
associates and be summoned to give counsel, and to offer guidance, 
in emergencies of peculiar peril. He will be summoned to point 
out to the citizens, in either xinrltlng or speaking, the duties 
which they owe to the children of their city. He is to be 
past; he is to be aggressive xdthout being radical; he is to 
recognize the good cf the past, yet not be' chained to the past; 
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he is to be aggressive without being radical; he is to be a man 
heart , but he ia not to let his sympathies control his 
judgment. He is to be able to say or do hard things when they 
ought to be said or done, but be is to do and to say as to leave . 
in the one vdicm he may criticise or oppose a friend and a supporter, 

Ke is so to .deal with the faults of the pupils as to cause then 
to correct them wi.th the foibles of the teachers as to cause them 
to remove them, and with the limitations of school boards ad to 
» inspire in the meuibers' largeness of view and vitality of service, 

. J 

This conception of the job co’ild be regarded as unrealistic .since few 
if any human beings had the qualities Thwing expected. Yet considering the 
of the job, maybe he was right. Interestingly, this concept of 
the superintendency as a new profession, together xd.th the almost heroic 
qualities fhat were thought necessary for the job, were adopted by Ellwood 
Cubberly and featured in his 1916 textbook on school administration. 

I have two important pieces of evidence which indicate how soma la.y 
persons -saw the job. The first is an editorial in The Binghamton (N.Y.) 
Republican in the autumn of 1896 in which the editor described the quelit5.es 
he expected in a new superintendent. 

The suneri-ntendent of schools in -a city of the size and 
intelligence of Binghamton should set the standard of intellect- 
ual ardor for his teachers: he should be a distinct and vital in- 

fluence for higher ideals, for unflagging zeal in the pursuit of 
those Ideals; his enthusiasm should be of that carrying quality 
which commimicates itself. He should be a man of liberal edu- 
cation; if not a scholar (in the scholai*'s use of the term), he 
should be at least a diligent student; and the scholarship will 
come when time places upon his head what the Scriptures declare 
is a crown of glory. should know and love books ; and yet 
know that one real teacher is worth more than a ton of text- 
books. He should know the trend and the drift of ^at is called 
theory or modern education, or pedagogics. He should know and 
work out for himself the first principles of education. He 
should be an original investigator of principles and methods. He 
should learn all that Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Herbert 
Spencer, and Sir James Sully can teach him--and then be his own 
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man and nobody’s copyist. He mi^ht to know enought to know 
that, sti-ipped of its technical vocabulairy and somewhat pompous 
phrasing, “scientific” education is simply a return to the 
simplicity of teaching; a return to the etymological meaning 
of the word “education," He should work out for himself the 
difference between the old scholastic theory that education is a 
memorizing, a pouring-in of facts, statistics, tables, and the 
modern and yet very old theory that education is. a drai^ng out, 
a bringing forth, a development. He should have experimental as 
well as theoretical knowledge of psychology. Although not a 
specialist, he should possess sufficient intelligence to detect 
poor work or to appreciate good work in any subject in any school. 

But, above all else, his intellectii.al personality should 
be of that quality to inspire the great body of teachers to 
finer work, to more exacting ideals. 

This editorial was presented in the Journal of Education together with 

the name of the man who had been selected. The Journal editor commented 

that the new man was "a very strong man, but even he may- hesitate to face 

16 

these conditions in their entirety," 

There is one other major piece of evidence that I will use to show 

% ^ 

how the office of the superintendent was seen prior to 1900. In 1896 ap- 
parently New York City had undergone a political expansion and that action 
created a need for a new superintendent. In June of 1896 William Bruce, 
editor of the American School Board Journal , de-scribed the situation and the 
man New York was seeking as follows: 

Now that a Greater New York has been called into existence 
a greater superintendent is wanted. John Jasper, who has served 
as the manager Of New York City’s school system, with the title 
of city superintendent of schools, is thought to be too common 
place to continue in that position. Professor Daniel Gilman, 
president of Johns Hopkins College, has been urged to accept 
the superintendency. The contest has not only become a lively, 
but most interesting one^ 
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Mr. Jasper, in the language of a board member, has efficiency 
in a certain direction in the management of school matters that 
those most opposed to his reappointment as superintendent will 
concede. He has a marvelous familiarciy with all the details 
of the school system; he knows the records and services of an 
immense number of teachers, and in his way jif ^ a good ndmini - 
stfator . ’ ” ■ 

At the same time a majority of the members of the board of 
education would frankly admits if they gave utterance to their 
convictions, that while Mr. Jasper has been paying great at- 
tention to administrative detail during the past sixteen years, 
he has allowed hi.mself to slip behind in knowledge of im- 
proved methods of teaching. . , 

For the office of superintendent a broad-minded scholar, 
who is versed In the most modern methods of imparting ele- 
mentary education to nearly 200,000 children is wanted; a 
man who can inspire the teachers of these pupils with pro- 
gressive ideas, who can lift up and carry along with him the 
whole body of assistant superintendents, principals and sub- 
ordinate teachers in his efforts to give point, force, and 
. direction to the objects for the attainment of vdilch teaching 
is merely the means to an end... 

The problem for the board of education to solve is obvious. 

On the one hand it has an excellent man, who is a thorough master 
- of the details of his office, and on the other an educational 
leader of national reputation. The position of a school super- 
intendent requires a man of great talent In opposite directions. 

Such a man is rarely found. Professor Gilman promises to be 
this man.^^ 

The fact is that In 1896 one of the most distinguished scholars In 
the country was considered for the job of superintendent of schools in a 
great city and Gilman evidently seriously considered taking the job. That 
could not have happened in 1925 and it certainly would not have happened in 
1965. 



The Superintendent As Business Executive 1910-1929 



Beginning about 1900 the conception of the role of the chief admlni- 
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strator of the schools began to change. This change occurred not because 

1 • 

of any cliange in the nature of the work of the teacher* * nor because of any 
basic changes in the purpose of the school. Rather, the change war; a direct 
result of the inqpact of powerful social forces on the one sideband the 
institutional weakness of educators, and especially the superintendent, 
in the public schools on the other. 

I have presented a detailed account of these social forces and tine 

18 

does not permit lengthy treatment here. The major elements were the 
rise to a position of great prestige of the businessman' and the increasing 
acceptance by Americans of the business ideology. This latter development 
is certainly understandable for a generation raised on the McGuffey reader 
and the success story literature. Another factor was the climate of sus- 
picion created by the anickraking journalists and indeed the development 
of muckraking journfslism itself. These factors were blended together and 
reinforced by the reformers as they proposed to solve many# if not most*of 
the country's problems by applying something called "modern business methods." 

By 1910, after years of subjection to the steadily growing business 
influence and about the time that the momentum of reform had reached its 
peak and Americans had become accustomed to a critical view of all their 
institutions, the schools., especially in the larger cities, were facing 
problems that would have taxed a professionally excellent, richly endowed, 
educational system. No such system existed, and the schools and teachers 
available were overwhelmed by the new problems which developed. Some 
fourteen million immigrants had come to America between 1865 and 1900. 



18. Raymond E, Callahan, E di»cation and th e Cult of Efficiency, (ChlcaKor 
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After 1900, they came at a rate of about one million per year. The majority 
of thesCi people remained in the eastern cities where their children were 
entered— with increasing frequency because of the Improvements in child labor 
laws and compulsory attendance legislation— into the public schools. Coming 
predominantly from the poorest socio-economic groups in southern and eastern 
Europe, these uprooted, non-English speaking children from semiliterate 
families with diverse cultural backgrounds constituted an educational problem 
unparalleled in human history. 

On the physical side alcnefthis meant that thousands of additional 
classrooms and teachers were needed. Even without the flood of Immigration, 
greater expenditures for education had beccme necessary due *to tlie normal 
increase in population aid the increasing responsibilities placed upon the 
schools. With the vast numbers of new students, taxes had to be raised 
greatly to meet even the minimum essentials. Unfortunately, this need for 
large increases in school funds occurred not only at a time when the country 
had been roused to a concern for economy and conditioned to suspect that all 
public institutions were inefficient and wasteful, but also in an inflation- 
ary period in which the cost of living had risen more than 30 percent. The 
result was that administrators, who needed additional funds, were forced 
to deal with a suspicious, economy-minded public which wanted to cut costs. 

It is againsj - his background of social and educational conditions that 
an event must be seen which was to have far-reaching consequences for edu- 
cation administration. Thi.s was the spectacular entrance, in the autumn of 
1910, of Frederick Taylor and his system of scientific management on the 
American scene. In the months and years that followed, the country vms 



saturated with hundreds of articlCii^ and scores of books were written on 
scientific management and efficiency. As a result^ the country became even 
more efficiency conscious. Demands uere made that Taylor's stytem be applied 
to education and these were always coupled with statements concerning the 
financial «€Evings .which would be forthcoming. 

The publicity gi^en to the scientific management movement, and the great 
claims made in its behalf* intensified the -feeling on the part of the public 
that great waste existed everywhere, and at the same time offered a means 
of eliminating it. One result was that a new wave of criticism was directed 
against many institutions, and especially those idiich were large enough to 
be suspected of gross managerial inefficiency and those vdiich were supported 
by public taxation. The schools, particularly in the larger cities, met 
both of these criteria. Beginning early in 1911, hardly a month passed for 
two years in which articles complaining about the schools were not published 
either in the popular or in the professional journals. Gradually the critic- 
ism grew in volume, reaching a peak in the summer and fall of 1912. In these 
months a series of Incendiary articles were published in two of the popular 

journals with tremendous circulations. The Saturday Evening Post and The 

19 

Ladie s Horae Journal . In June of 1913, the editor of the American School 

Board Journal reported that "No recent year has seen such wholesale changes 

in superintendencies and other higher school positions as the present year — 

1913. In the Middle-west there has been a perfect storm of unrest cul- 

20 

minating in vdnolesale resignations, dismissals and new appointments. 
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So far as the conception of the nature of administration, and especially 
the super Intendency, was concerned, there is evidence of change away from 
the notion of the administrator as scholarly-educator or at least as a teacher 
of teachers over to a business-managerial rolCfeven before the efficiency 
mania hit the country late in 1910. This change is evident in the pro- 
fessional meetings, in the journals, and in the major books on administration 

21 

by W. E. Chancellor in 1904 and 1908. This was probably a natural result 
of the rapid grovTth of city school systems into mass organizations, the 
growing admiration for the managers of large business and industry, and the 
increasing tendency to apply business concepts to all areas of- human ex- 
perience. Even so»Chancellor does at times refer to the superintendent as 

a scholar and at one point writes that his relationship to the school board 

22 

''stands somewhat as an attorney to a client," And Dutton and Snedden in 
their text, which was published in 1908 and along with Chancellor’s the 
most important book on educational administration before 1910, present the 
superintendent as an educational leader and statesman who needed above all 
a broad liberal and professional education. 

The clash between the old and the new concepts of administration was 
brought to the attention of educators in March of 1910. The occasion was a 
meeting of the National Society of College Teachers of Education. The 

21. W. E, Chancellor. Ouy Schools ; Their Administration & Supervision . 
Boston: (1904); Qur City Schools ; Their Direction & Management . (Boston*, 1908)1 

22. Our School s, Ibid . , p. 10 

23. S. T. Dutton and D. Snedden, The Administration of Public Education 
in the United States. Chapter 14, New York. 
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heeting was devoted to a consideration of university study of educational 

administration. The main paper was read by Frank Spaulding, superintendent 

of schools in Newton, Massachusetts. Charging that the administration of 

public education was "grossly inefficient'* and "the weakest phase of our 

great educational enterprise," he urged that the training of the admiixistrator 

emphasize the practical aspects of the job and be based on "simple and 

sound business principles," Spaulding’s paper was criticized by William 

Burris, dean of the College for Teachers of the University of Cincinnati, 

who argued that the administrator of the highest type was "first of all a 
24 

philosopher." 

In the years immediately following. educators were forced to devote a 
great deal. of attention to administration, and not only courses but wdicle 
programs were developed in that field in the universities. On the questio.. 
of idiat the nature of these courses would be, the issue was decided in 
Spaulding’s favor, and not by the logic of his argument but by the course 
of events. The American people, stirred by the sensationalist criticism 
In the popular magazines and convinced that the schools were grossly in- 
efficient (many leading educators had boarded the critics’ bandwagon), 
demanded administrators who advocated separating the business aspects of 
administration from the educational. These men, he said, "give evidence of 
about as sound and comprehensive a grasp of the real problems of educational 
administration as the would-be manufacturer of shoes must have of industry 



24. F. E, Spaulding, The Mms, Scope , and Metho d ^ a Universi^ Course 
in Publi c School Administration , (Iowa City, 1910), pp. 3-26 & p. 72. 

25. N.E.A. Proceedings , 1913, pp. 249-297. 
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who would put his factory in charge of two independent experts , , . 

Whatever harmful educational consequences ensued from Spaulding’s 
practices (and questions of this point were brushed aside), his conception of 
administration and his reconntiendatiohs for practice made sense to men who 
were trying to keep their jobs. Superintendents who adopted his suggestions 
were able to reduce education to financial terms and to meet their economy- 
minded critics on their own ground. At the same time; by giving to the' 
work of the administrator the appearance of scientific respectability, 
Spaulding not only contributed to an improved status for the administrator, 
but also provided him with a professional rationalization for an over- 
emphasis- upon the financial aspects of education. • And if there were any 
who doubted the effectiveness of Spaulding’s approach^ he could use his own 
successful career to dispel these doubts. He had kept his job at Newton, 

\diich had the reputation of being the "burial ground of superintendents," 

27 

for ten years at a salary of $4p00. Only the super intendency at Boston 

paid more in Massachusetts. In 1914 he was appointed superintendent at 

28 

Minneapolis at $8p00 per year. Three years later he moved to Cleveland 
29 

at $12,000. 

The other major effort to change educational administration over to 
the business- industrial model was made by John Franklin Bobbitt in the 
Twelfth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. In 



26. Ibid . 

27. F. E. Spaulding, School Superintendents in Action in Five Cities. 
(West Rindge, N.H., 1955) pp. 22*2-223. 
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this voltitne, published early in 1913, Bobbitt applied some of the major 
elements of Taylor’s system of management. Which had been dramatically 
introduced to the public in 1910, to the schools. He recommended that all 
major decisions be made by management; the setting of standards for the 
•’product”; the determination of the task to be performed and the incentive 
(salary) to be provided; the determination of methods of instruction, to- 
gether with detailed instruction for the use of the "workers”; the selection 
and training of the "workers”; and the selection of tools and appliances to 
be used. Like Taylor, Bobbitt believed that efficiency depended on "centra- 
lization of authority and definite direction by the supervisors of all 

processes performed,” Both systems reduced the "workers” to automatons and 

30 

placed heavy responsibility for "production” on management. 

The evidence from the professional journals shows that it was Spaulding’s 
ideas, not Bobbitt’s, which were accepted by moot of the men idio wrote on 
educational administration after 1913. The reasons for this are rather 
obvious. His ideas were easy .to apply and they got the job done, i.e., 
economy was achieved and the schools had the appearance of being run 
efficiently. Bobbitt’s system required an elaborate and expensive research 
and planning division. Even the largest school systems had neither the money 
nor the talent for such an operation. Besides, the public was not primarily 
concerned with real efficiency (even if we grant that Bobbitt’s system would 
have produced it)»but with cost. 

By 1915 the great change in educational administration was well under 
‘ way and in the next decade the basic patterns were extended and institution- 



30. For a detailed description and analysis of Bobbitt’s views see 
Callahan, op. cit .. Chapter 4. 
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allzed through the development of graduate programs in administration. The 
two men who led in this development were Ellwood Cubberley, Dean of the 
School of Education at Stanford, and George Strayer, Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration at Teachers College, Columbia. Cubberley ‘s major 
influence was exerted through his texts, especially his Public School 
Adciini 9 tr at ion published in 1916, while Stre.yer*s influence was exerted 
through his teaching and research direction at Teachers College, and through 
the many major surveys which he directed. 

Cubberley* 8 conception of administration, as presented in his 1916 text- 
book, is an interesting combination of the ideas of Chancellor, Dutton and 
Snedden, Spaulding and Bobbitt. The superintendent is pictured as herObc, 
almost superhuman. His is the office ”up to which and down from \diich 
authority, direction, and Inspiration flow.'* He is **the organizer and 
director of the work of the schools in all their different phases, , . 

He is **the executive officer of the school board, and also its eyes, and 

ears, and brains.** He is **the supervisor of the Instruction in the schools, 

31 

and also the leader, adviser, insplrer, and friend of the teachers.’* On 
the other hand little attention is given to the teachers^ and this is directed 
to the mechanical aspects of their selection and management by the super- 
visory staff. In some respects Cubbv^rley*s system of administration can be 
described as benevolent authoritarianism. His superintendent is not a 
scholar or a philosopher, but neither is he Bcbbltt’s engineer or Spauld- 
ing's cost accountant, although much of his text is devoted to the financial 

31. Ellwood P. Cubberley. Public School Administration . (Boston, 1916), 
p. 132. 
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anii mechanical aspects of education. He is rather an executive, a director 
of large enterprises, one might almost say a captain of education. As he 
is described by Cubberley he would be almost identical, trait by trait, id.th 
the paragons of virtue, energy, and ability, yho constituted the ideal. - 

•'successful” man in the success-story literature. 

In the 1920*s, probably the most influential figure in the development 
of administration was George Strayer, the leader in educational administra- 
tion at the institution xdiich awarded more advanced degrees in administration 
than all the other graduate schools in the country between 1910 and 1930. 

He was the first to apply Thorndike’s basic statistical techniques to 
the work of educational administration and he sought to achieve for his 
graduate program the professional respectability of medicine and law. 

There were several factors responsible for this development. Most 
important was Strayer *s conception of the nature of professional training 
and the translation of this conception into a program for preparing school 
administrators. Strayer believed, along with Spaulding and his Dean at 
Teachers College, James E, Russell, that professional training should pro- 
vide the student with the specific skills he needed to do the job. And 
this emphasis upon the specific and immediate tasks was carried to the 
doctoral dissertation as Strayer contended that "there is no detail of the 
work of the administrator that may not properly become the subject of in- 

teti 3 i,ve investigation by those who are candidates for the doctor's degree 

32 

In the professional school. The result was an emphasis upon the tech- 

32, George D. Strayer, N. L, Engelhardt, & others. Problems jn Souca tiqnal 
Administration, (New York, 1925), p, VIII. 
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nlques and the mechanics 6f administration. While this hind of program did 
not require extensive study in the disciplineSf upon Which a real under- 
standing of education must be based^end was not oriented toward basic in- 
quiry and the production of knowledge, it did provide students with the 
knowledge and skills necessary to operate the schools in a business-like way— 
a prerequisite for job survival in most school districts in the twenties. 

Taken together, the leaders in this period— Spaulding, Bobbitt, Cubberley, 
and Straysr-represented a new type of school ac.jDinistrator, a tjrpe that 
differed markedly from men such as Harris or Masn/ell. To a want they were 
able, energetic, and practical, and to an amazing degree they represented 
in their interests and actions the dominant tendencies in American life in 
the first decades of the twentieth century. They not only manifested a 
great interest in, and admiration for, businessmen and Industrialists, but 
they resenbled these men in their behavior. They were active in intro- 
ducing and using business and industrial procedures and te^Tainology in 
education, and they centered their attention almost exclusively upon the 
financial, organizational, and mechanical problems. Because they were 
capable men, they would have achieved a measure of success in almost any 
kind of activity at any period in American history. Their attainment of 
positions of great leadership in education was due in part to the fact that 
the kind of ability and orientation they had was precisely the kind that 
was sought after in an efficiency-conscious, business society. The situa- 
tion in American education after 1911 demanded leaders who were oriented 
toward the business side of education, not the social or philosophical side. 
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The Stiperln t endeat jw E ducatt oaal Statesman in 
D emosrat iVschoolg 1930-195^4 ~ 

In the years after 1930 the business-managerial orientation in admini- 
stration came under vigorous attack, gradually declined in prominence and 
was replaced by the notion of the superintendent as an educational leader 
operating within the democratic framework. By decline I mean that leaders 
in school administration either rejected it outright or modified it so 
that the business and managerial aspects of administration were relegated 
to an liroortan^ but secondary place, /t least this was true at the verbal 
level as evidenced by the writings of leaders in administration. TiThether 
it was true generally among superintendents cr professors of educational 
administration is difficult to say. I am sore that many administrators 
not only accepted the new ideas but also tried to implement them. But there 
is reason enough to suspect that the new concept was accepted by many, if 
not most,8uperintendents only at the verbal level. For whatever lofty 
statements might be made about the superintendent as an educational states- 
man or however disenchanted the nation might be with the leaders in the 
business community, administrators knew that their most difficult task 
was to get enough money from an economy-minded public (using obsolete 
financial arrangements) to run the school effectively end at the sane time 
give the appearance of frugality. No, ^atever critics might say, the 
business-managerial orientation and training was functional. It was func- 
tirnel in 1910, functional in 1930«end there is evidence that it is func- 
tional in 1966. Besides, hundreds of men had been trained in the crucial 
years (crucial in terms of the growth of graduate schools of education) 
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between 1910 and 1930. These men vent not only Into la^ortant superlnten- 
dencles^but also Into faculty and administration positions in schools of 
education vhere they trained another generation of ‘students in the manner 
in vhlch they had been trained. It isn*t easy to make an educational states- 
man out of a man trained as a cost accountant. On the other hand^what- 
ever the realities of life were^the most business-minded superintendent 
1918 1 have been stirred by the possibility of being perceived as an **edii- 
cational statesman**- -idiatever that meant it sounded good. At the same time 
it would ha'/e been difficult for a euperintendent to decline to accept the 
role of "democratic educational leader.** 

The leader in the movement to establish a new conception of the super- 
intendency was Jesse H. Newlon— and he was perfect for the job. He was 
. not only a man of great ability and courage^but he was a rare comb ii-at ion 
of scholar and successful practitioner. He could and did hold his own in 
a coc^any of outstanding scholars that included John Pewey, George Counts, 
John Childs, and Charles Beard. More important, from the point of view of 
having his ideas listened to with respect and perhaps accepted by a field 
of practical men^was his background and experience. He came from a small 
town in the midwest and he had risen to the top. He was successively a 
teacher of history, a high school principal, a superintendent of schools at 
JJ.ncoln, Kebraska, and then at Denver, and finally a professor of education 
at the most Important school in professional education— Teachers College, 
Columbia. He had received national recognition for his work as superin- 

A 

tondent at Denver and in 1925 wss elected president of the N.75.A. As one 
prominent professor of educational administration put it, *’No nan* can justly 
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say that Dr. Newlon*s thinking has not been tested both in the crucible of 

theory and under the withering fire of practice. He can neither be character- 

33 

ized as an "educational up-stcrt*' nor as a "visionary college professor , ” 

Newlon launched his criticism and presented hie views on the super- 
intendency before a national audience of administrators in 1925— a tJjne 
when the business-managerial conception of administration had reached its 
peak. Ee worried that "the igreatest danger that besets superintendents 
at the present time is that they iTill bec(me merely business msnagers.’* 

Many superintendents, he said, were **more concerned about the purchase of 
pencils and paper, d>ouc the employment of janitors and clerks, about 
mere business routine than they are aheut the educative process that goes 

cn in the classroom." Such individuals, he said, "would make good 
bookkeepers . "34 

Newlon stated that the chief function of the superintendent was 
"educational leadership" and this leadership would be exerted within a 
democratic framework which would mal-ie it possible for teachers to parti- 
cipate "in the study of educational problems and In the development of 
methods of procedure. The authoritarian conception of administration, so 
clcaely linked to the business-managerial concept, had to go. Teachers 
would participate with administrators as associates. Rut by this Newlon 
did not mean that the answers to educatictml problems would be obtained by 



33. Frank W. Hart, The Social Frontier, Vol. 1. No. 6 march. 19351. 
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majority vote. The expert had his place. But he wanted superintendents to 
be "students of the social sciences" and to "draw constantly" on knowledge 
from these fields when confronting educational policies and problems. But 
he knew that neither superintendents nor teachers could be expert in every 
aspect of education. For this reason the superintendent should "appreciate 

end employ the services of those who are experts in the numerous fields of 
education." 

These ideas are very impressive and would place Newlon at the forefront 

of educational administration in 1966. Considering the time at which they 

were presented and the climate of the times, they are remarkable. Even 

more remarkable was his view of the teaching staff. "I like to think of the 

teaching staff," he said, "as a company of scholars engaged in the edu- 

35 

cation of youth." Those were rare words in 1925. They are almost as 
rare in 1966. 

The major outline- of Newlon' s conception of the super intendency was 
presented in 1925. But it was almost a decade before his ideas had a major 
impact upon educational administration^ and even then two important events 
made it possible. The first was his appointment in 1927 to the faculty of 
Teachers College. This appointment gave him great prestige and a national 
platform. It also thrust him into the midst of what was probably the most 
cble and stimulating group of professional educators ever assembled. The 
second event wus the great depression. Shattering in its intact and threaten- 
ing the very existence of the free society, it forced educators into a 
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searching reappraisal of their educational practices and programs. In the 
process it was clear that America could not afford to have its leaders in 

the field, the superintendents, trained and operating as clerks and bus- 
iness managers. 

Newlon was not alone, of course. Most of the leading Progressives, 

including Dewey, contributed in the movement as did other outstanding men 

such as William Bagley (who had been critical since 1920) and Isaac Kandel. 

But Newlon led the way both in criticism and in reconstruction. He did 

this through his teaching, his speaking, and especially his writing. He 

was editor of the School Executive Magazine during the thirties and through 

this journal wrote directly to administrators and school board members. His 

major effort, however, was his influential book E ducational Administration 

^ So ci al P o licy , which one leading administrator described as the .most 

36 

significant and potent book on administration in ''modern times." in this 
book Newlon elaborated and documented his assertions concerning the narrow- 
ness of the superintendent's training and the meagerness of his educational 
background. Re also spelled out his program for training and his con- 
ception of democratic educational leadership which he had presented in 1925. ' 

By the mid- thirties, the evidence of the changes in thinking regarding 
the super intendency is abundant. The 1933 Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence was entitled Educational Leadership ; Progress anci Possi- 
«nd was dedicated to William T. Harris as a "practical school 

36. Frank W. Hart, op. cit .. p. 30. 
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men illuminated the everyday problems of administration with the light 
of a social philosophy. " The 1935 Yearbook was devoted to Social Chang e in 
Education and the 1937 edition to The Improvemen t of Education ; Its Inter * 
pretation for Democracy . And the programs of the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendnce during these years reflect the change. At the 1937 
meeting Newlon^ Counts, Dewey, and Strayer spoke and the emphasis was on 
the superintendent as an educational statesman and on democratic administra- 
tion. Even Strayer, while defending the achievements of the past, stressed 
the need for breadth of training in the social sciences and the need for the 
administrator to have a social and educational philosophy as a basis for 
providing educational leadership. The following year (1938) Strayer 
devoted two sections of a chapter on local school administration in an 
important Educational Policies Commission publication to the importance 
and necessity of having teachers participate in the formulation of school 
programs and in the development of educational policy— the essence of 
"democratic adminis tr at ion . " 

In 1942 the National Society for the Study of Education decided to 
devote a Yearbook to administration. The volume, which was published in 
1946 with the title Changing Conceptions in Educational Administration, 
provides additional evidence of change. The first chapter was written by 
Grayson Kefauver of Stanford and entitled "Reorientation of Educational 
Administration." Tiiere are four sections in the chapter. The first la 
"Educational Administration as Social Statesmanship," the second is "Leader- 
ship in Educational Administration," the third is "Educational Planning," 
and the fourth is "Democracy in Educational Administration," By 1950 one 
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of the leaders in administration stated thatj, although the old administrative 

practices were still being followed, "in the mere progressive school systems 

38 

democracy in administration is practiced." 

The democratic administration movement reached its peak in the decade 
after 1945 with numerous books and even more articles appearing explaining 
its nature and its operation. In these materials Newlon's emphasis on 
scholarship and on the social sciences is neglected^ and the stress is on 
"creative dynamic democratic leadership" in school and community with 
everyone— teachers, pupils and parents- -participating. Probably the 
movement's most influential spokesman in this period was Ernest Melby. 

He had been a teacher and superintendent and did his graduate work in 
educational administration at the University of Minnesota.. He was awarded 
his Ph.D. in 1928 with a thesis in school finance. He served as Dean of 
the College of Education at Northwestern University from 1934-1941 and then 
as Dean at New York University in 1945. Melby *s major work. Administering 
Comnunity Education was published in 1955. The book is inspirational in 
tone and in it Melby argues for a concept of administration \dilch will en- 
able public education to meet the pressing problems of the time. He 
describes his conception of the super intendency as follows: 

The concept of administration here set forth ... 
rests on faith in men and faith in freedom. It recognizes 
the centrality of the community in strengthening the demo- 
cratic process. It conceives of education as a process of 
creative living and of administration as creative leader,- 
shlp. It sees the entire community as an educational re- 
source and seeks the development of conscious educational 
purposes on the part of every community. . . 



38. Ward C. Reeder, A First Course JLn Education . (New York), p. 88. 
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The prime "know-how** of the administrator consists in ^ 
knowing how to release the creative capacities of individuals '« 
and how to mobilize the educational resources of communities. 

Human beings grow best in an atmosphere of security, affection, 
and freedom; therefore, faith in people, love for them, and 
willingness to set them free are the most essential personal 
qualities of administrators.^^ 

There are two other very Influential men whose views on administration 
need to be: mentioned: they are Arthur Moehlman and Paul Mort. I see them 

both as transition figitres Tdio were trained In the business -managerial 
pattern but who attempted to incorporate some of the new concepts. Moehlman 
was a teacher and principal in the Detroit schools, was trained at the 
University of Michigan, and then became Professor of Administration there 
in 192,3. His major work was his School Administration published in 1940. 
Moehlman states in hlo preface that instruction is the supreme purpose of 
the schools, that the teacher is the most Important agent, and that the 
job of the administrator is to minister to the teachers* needs in order 
to increase the "efficiency of the teaching process." He is critical of 
the business-managerial emphasis in administration and he devotes his first 
two chapters (out of 37) to democracy and the purposes of education but 
the remainder of the work (almost 900 pages) deals with the financial, 
legal, and mechanical aspects of administration. He did not stress the 
Importance of the social sciences in the training of administrators nor 
teacher participation in administration. 

Mort served as a teacher, principal, and superintendent, then took 
his doctorate at Teachers College in 1924 and was immediately appointed to 
the faculty of that institution. He did his doctoral thesis . on school 
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finance and eventually gained national recognition for his work in that 
field. His major work on administration. Principles of School Administration , 
was published in 1946. Whereas Moehlman*s conception of administration was 
mc: 7 e like the business-managerial model of the twenties, Mort*s not only 
included many of the ideas of the democratic g?,*oup,but was also much 
closer to the research and theory oriented conception of administration 
that emerged after 1954. For exannle he begins the Preface ot his book 



with this statement: 

A? I have viewed various attempts to find solutions to 
administrative problems and tried my hand at some of them, 

I have found ayaelf baffled by the lack of encompassing 
theory. No such theory has been at hand either as a basis 
for appraisal of the solutions of others or as a tool for 
illuminating the novel problems I myself have faced. It 
has seemed to me that the literature of our field has been 
piecemeal. To no small degree it Is made up of rules of 
thumb collected from hither and yon. Such parts of it carry 
no hints as to their relative importance for the principles 
underlying then are not apparent. Other parts of the litera- 
ture deal with sets of principles or theories encompassing 
only a phase of administration such as budgets, acccunting, 
building planning, and curriculum development. No matter 
how internally consistent these special theories may be, 
they do not carry the stigmata that ere the keys to 
relative emphasis. What I have felt the need of is a set 
of internally consistent principles covering the whole 
range of administration. This book is an attempt to meet 
that need.^^ 

Furthermore, Mort, more than any other person in administration in 
his time, tried to study some of the important problems of educational 
administration scientifically. It is true that his adaptability studies 
carried out in Pennsylvania would be labeled today by social scientists 
as dust-bowl empiricism which lacked a theoretical framework. But con- 
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sidering his training and the state of research In the mid- thirties, his 
effort must he described as remarkaible. Unfortunately, In his 1946 volume. 

In which he does discuss research and urges respect for evidence, he came 
close to advocating the rule of thumb practices he criticized In his 
Preface. Unfortunate also was his negative reaction to having administrators 
take work In the social sciences. His opinion was that such work was not 
“sufficiently definitive” to be of real help to practicing administrators. 

In 1946, maybe he was right. 

The Superintendent as Applied Social Scientist 1954-1966 

Beginning after VIorld War II while the concept of the superintendent 
as a democratic educational statesman was still dominant, forces were 
underway ^Ich were to undermine this concept^ and It was replaced (after 
1954 certainly) by a notion of the superintendent as a combination edu- 
cational realist and applied social scientist. There Is still great stress 
placed upon the superintendent as an educational leader^ but It Is a dif- 
ferent kind of leadership. 

In the period after 1954, the approach to educational leadership was 
more realistic and less Idealistic, There was great stress placed upon 
analysing educational leadership- -or finding out idiat it was rather than 
what it should be. In one prominent textbook the authors explained, '*Leader- 
shlp is defined In terms of leader behavior," And this behavior was seen 
as effective If the person was "getting the job done" (whatever it might 
be) and if he was "maintaining the solidarity of the group." The new edu- 
catlonal leader was expected to contribute and even lead in the development 
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of **the democratic way of life” but would do this more as an applied social 
scientist than as an educational statesman. He would be a person who under- 
stood human beings and organizations and he would use this understanding 
to keep the organization running effectively. He would work with his group 

to help define and achieve ”tasks, goals, and purposes” but these were 

41 

not specified. Jesse Newlon would ask "the new leaders in administration — 
leadership for ^diat? 

In this development there were two major groups who reached some- 
thing approaching agreement (among the leaders at least) on the kind of 
person the superintendent should be and the kind of training he needed^ 
but they accepted and encouraged the change for different reasons. Cne 
group was a relatively small but increasingly influential group of 
professors of educational administration. The other group was the 
American Association of School Administrators who represented superin- 
tendents in the field. The professors were dissatisfied with the 
"democratic” conception on intellectual grounds. They regarded the 
leaders in the democratic camp as missionaries who were preaching an 

ideology and ^;ho were completely unrealistic about the job as it 
42 

actually was. The leaders in the A.A.S,A. gradually came around to 
accept the new conception of the super in tendency because the concept, with 
the kind of training it involved, worked— that is it provided a better 
basis for survival on the job. 
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There were at least four major factors which contrib ited to the 
change or made it possibly and while all these factors influenced both 
the professors and the superintendents they did sc in varying degrees and 
again for different reasons. The first reason was a dissatisfaction with 
the notion of "democratic administration." In the beginning^ this dis- 
content was not expressed forcibly. After all^ it was difficult to oppose 
anything connected with democracy. In the later years the complaints 
were e^^rcssed openly until by 1962 it was clear that the concept had run 
its course. I think that most leaders in administration would have agreed 
with this judgment about democratic administration made by Andrew Halpin 
in 1958. In fact, this same quotation was used in the 1960 A.A.S.A. 
Yearbook. 



You will note that this description of leadership 
omits any reference to "democratic" leadership. This is 
deliberate, for the notion of "democratic" leadership, as 
this Idea has been applied in education, has degenerated 
into 4m empty slogan and has immobilized more leaders than 
it has liberated. 

Yet we repeatedly encounter superintendents who fear to 
take a stand, who hesitate to initiate structure, lest they 
be accused of being anti- democratic. This is nonsense, for 
the superintendents ijdio adopt this attitude eventually lose 
the respect of their staffs.; teachers can quickly spot the 
phony \^o tries to hide his own ineptness in the soggy oat- 
meal of a pseudo group- process. 

A second major factor closely related to the first was the rapid 
development of the social sciences during and after World War II. This 
development had resulted in an amazing accumulation of knowledge and a 
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good part of it was devoted to art analysis of organizations and to the 
administrative process. Fortunately for school administrators this know- 
ledge was available just when they needed it. The evidence shox-73 that 
the job of the superintendent was becoming more and more demending — as 
apparently the American people took Melby’s ideas seriously and expected 
more of their superintendents. One leader in the field. Professor Daniel 
Davies, made an analysis of the situation in the fall of 1951. Discussing 
the increasing complexity of the job, especially vdien the schools cane 
under attack, he concluded that the job was in 5 >ossJ.ble but if it was 
to be managed at all more knowledge was needed. He wrote, "So much of 
what we do is opportunistic response to the emergency of the moment or 
copied from other organizational fields such as the military, business 
and Industry. Any good physical scientist has his theory or theories 

to guide him in research and decision making. But administrators are still, 

44 

comparatively, operating at the alchemist stage." 

Fortunately, this knowledge was now becoming available and some of 
the leaders among the professors of educational administration were 
eagerly applying it to their field^and leaders among the superintendents 
were hopeful that this knowledge would enable them to cope more adequately 
with their difficult job. 

But neither dissatisfaction with the "democratic" conception nor 
the desire to apply knowledge from the social sciences to administration 
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was enough. A third major factor In the change in administration was the 
work of the Kellogg Foundation. Between 1950 and 1960 the Foundation 
spent more than seven million dollars on educational administration, most 
of It In grants to eight major universities. As a result of the Kellogg 
grants est!d>ll8hing the Cooperative Programs In Educational Administration^ 
money was made avallaJble for faculty teaching and research, for graduate 
fellowships, for seminars and t/orkshops, for the production of teaching 
materials, and for the support of experimental programs. For the first 
t5.me at a few schools a small suober of professors of education had the 
resoi.trces to really study their problems. 

When they did two things happened: Ore, they became aware of the 

studies that had been carried out In the social sciences xThlch were eppli»= 
cable to their field and two, they became aware of their own deficiencies 
In knowledge and In training. So they began, with Kellogg money, to 
bring outstanding social scientists (such as Jacob Getzels and Andrew 
Halpln) onto their faculties. With these sharp critical minds applied to 
the field the ’'democratic" conception was doomed. For the first time edu* 
catlonal administrators had solid research studies to enable them to 
Improve their practice. 

The fourth major factor contributing to the change In the conception 
of the super Intendency was a resurgence of criticism which hit the schools 
between 1950 and 1954. This development, of course, had much greater 
impact upon administrators In the field than It did on professors of 
educational administration. In this development we have a reenactment of 
the 1912-13 pattern of criticism and response. As I have pointed out. 
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because of our legal and Institutional structure in education, our super- 
intendents are extreirely vulnerable to pressure. This vulnerability is 
alvaya present and is a continuously operating factor in accounting for 
. devslopatents in public education. However, during periods of intensive 
criticism as in 1912-13 administrators respond mere quickly to defend 
thsrsselves and the probability of change is much greater. The period 
between 1950-54 was such a period. This is how the authors of the 1952 
Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators described 
the situation: 

School superintendents never appeared more expendable 
than at this mid-century. Dismissals and forced resigna- 
tions were paralleled by an almost eqtial number of 
physical break-downs, sometimes fatal. Dismissals in 
large population centers received extensive news coverage; 
those in small ccemunities were less widely reported. 

That superintendents served as hazardously in rural 
districts and in small population centers as in large 
seened true on the basis of general observation.^^ 

The major event in this situation was the firing of superintendent 
Willard Geslin in Pasadena, California in 1950. Goal in was one of the 
most prominent superintendents in the country and had been president of 
the A.A.S.A. in 1949. The impact of his dismissal was felt in administra- 
tive circles around the country. 

Why the upsurge of criticism in 1950? I think it was a combination 
of the societal hysteria produced by McCarthyis% and the financial dif- 
ficulty caused by increasing enrollment^ and the demand for expanded edu- 
cational services. 
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In order to defend themselves the leaders In school administration 

responded In two ways. They urged superintendents to estaibllsh permanent 

citizens' committees and they recommended that they study vhat the social 

sciences had to offer. By 1955 there was id>undant evidence these tactics 

were succeeding. In January of that year two prominent administrators 

and one layman provided testimony. The first was Francis Chase of the 

University of Chicago. Writing In a leading administrative journal. The 

School Executive , Chase reported on the changes In administration In the 

"past few months." He acknowledged that schoolmen faced serious problems 

but he was optimistic about the future. This optimism was due partly 

to the fact that administrators had weathered some serious storms, e.g. , 

In Pasadena, and they now knew that the American people would "not sit 

46 

idly by and see their schools weakened." It was now clear (and this 
point Is made again and again by leaders in administration) that no school 
board in a prominent coinminlty could arbitriurily fire a superintendent 
without cause as they had done in 1913 or in 1950. Superintendents 
had gotten support from enlightened sections of the public and they had 
learned and were learning how to marshall their resources to defend them- 
selves. John Hersey, writing one of the articles in the same journal 
put it this way: "Citizens* groups are also learning that it Is better 

to try to deal with a crisis of troublous Ideas before, rather than after 

47 

It comes to a head; the lesson of Pasadena has been learned.** Needless 
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to Bay elert superintendents were helping citizens' groups to learn this 
lesson and were active through their principals and teachers and P.T.A. *s 
in building a reserve of good will and potential support in their comnuni- 
ties, Ae in 1913, school administrators were learning how to live with 
their vulnerability and survive in what one prominent layman described 

48 

in 1953 as ”the most harassing and ulcer-producing job in public life." 

Chase was optimistic too because administrators in 1955 had a better 
understanding of administration "as a process of Influencing the behavior 
of persons in the direction of agreed-upon purposes or goals." Another 
factor responsible for his optimism was the "increasing application of 
research to administration," Chase then did what other leaders did 
frequently in these years in discussing the new development— he ack- 
nowledged the great role of the Kellogg programs and thereby linked progress 

49 

very closely with the "new administration." 

Further evidence on both points was provided in the same 1955 issue 
of The School Executive by a person powerful and influential among 
practicing administrators— Finis E, Engleman, for years executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of School Administrators, In a brief, 
optimistic article Engleman reported that superintendents vho had been 
made cautious by the "devastation" wrought by school critics had also been 
heartened by the "increased ley support throughout the nation." He also 
stated that "incidents" which had "proved fatal to the school program and 
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even to the superintendent himself'* were causing administrators to turn 
to the social sciences. "Hundreds of school executives," he said," are 
studying their communities. From sociologists, social anthropologists, 
and political scientists they are trying to learn hoxj to study, analyao 

and interpret the forces and institutions which play upon the school. 

50 

They are concerned with knowing what makes a community tick," 

I suppose that sooner or later leaders in school administration wotild 
have started drawing upon the knowledge and research procedures from 
the social sciences even if the events of the early fifties vdiich I 
have described had net occurred. Their occurrence, however, speeded up 
the process considerably. The Kellogg money speeded the process in the 
universities and the strong criticism made superintendents willing and 
even eager to learn from the social sciences and to apply what they had 
learned. 

My prediction is that the conception of the superintendent ar an 
applied social scientist will be prevalent in American aducatlcn In the 
forsee^le future. For professors of educational administration the appli- 
cation of knowledge and research procedures from the social sciences 
enables them to establish their work on a scholarly and perhaps a 
scientific basis ^Tith all the benefits, including academic respectability, 
tdiich this will bring. And superintendents will become increasingly 
receptive to study in the social sciences because this knowledge will 
enable them to get and keep their jobs. 
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The more these men knw d>out society and especially their own 
cocsDunity and the more they know about human behavior the better they will 
be able to understand and control their own situation. I think this is 
all to the good. The danger I see is that superintendents will become 
high-level technicians expert at keeping their organization going but not 
equipped to see or understand idiere they are going. If this happens, 
we will have a rectirrence of the 1910-1930 story at a higher level. 
Personally, I hope that administrators will use kncn^ledge from the social 
sciences but not lose sight of the fact that they are the leaders in an 
educational enterprise and will therefore perceive themselves as 
However, I think it idLll be difficult to achieve this end unless ways 
and means can be found of reducing the institutional vulnerability of 
our school super Intendants. 




